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JOHN ADAMS. 


Amone the earliest settlers of the English colonies in New England 
was a family by the nameof Adams. One of the grantees of the char- 
ter of Charles the First to the Loudon Company was named Thomas 
Adams, though it does not appear that he was of those who emigrated 
with Governor Winthrop, in 1630. 

It appears by the Governor's journal, that in 1634 there came a con- 
siderable number of colonists, under the pastoral superintendence of 
the Rev. Thomas Parker, in a vessel from Ipswich, in the county of 
Suffolk, in the neighborhood of which is Braintree in Essex. 

‘There was, it seems, after their arrival, some difficulty in deciding 
where they should be located. It was finally determined that Mount 
Wollaston, situated within the harbor, and distant about nine miles 
from the three mountains, and whence the intrusive merry mountain- 
eer Morton had been expelled, should, with an enlarged boundary, be 
annexed to Boston ; and the lands within that boundary were granted 
in various proportions to individuals, chiefly, if not entirely, of the new 
company from Ipswich. 

‘The settlement soon increased ; and feeling, like all the original set- 
tlements in New England, the want of religions instruction and social 
worship, found it a great inconvenience to travel nine or ten miles 
every Sunday to reach the place of their devotions. In 1636 they he- 
gan to hoid meetings, and to hear occasional preachers, at Mount Wol- 
laston itself. Three years afterwards they associated themselves under 
a covenant as a Christian Church ; and in 1640 were incorporated as 
a separate town, by the name of Braintree. 

Of this town Henry Adams, junior, was the first town-clerk ; and the 
first pages of the original town records, still extant, are in his hand- 
writing. He was the oldest of eight sons, with whom his father, 
Henry Adams, had emigrated, probably from Braintree in England, and 
who had arrived in the vessel from Ipswich in 1634. Henry Adams the 
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elder, died in 1646, leaving a widow, and a daughter named Ursula 
besides the cight sons above-mentioned. He had been a brewer in En 
gland, and had set up a brewery in his new habitation. This esta 
blishment was continued by the youngest but one of his sons, named 
Joseph. ‘The other sons songht their fortunes in other towns, and 
chiefly among their first settlers. Henry, who had been the first towa- 
clerk of Braintree, removed, at the time of the incorporation of Med- 
field in 1652, to that place, and was again the first town-clerk there. 

Joseph, the son who remained at Braintree, was born in 1626 ; was 
at the time of the emigration of the family from England, a boy of 
eight years old, and died at the age of sixty-eight in 1694, leaving ten 
children,—five sons and five daughters, 

One of these sons, named John, settied in Boston, and was father of 
Samuel Adams, and grandfather of the revolutionary patriot of that 
name. 

Another son, named alse Joseph, was born in 1654; married Han- 
nah Bass, a daughter of Ruth Aiden, and grand-daughter of John Al- 
den of the May Flower, and died in 1736 at the age of eighty-two, 

His second son named John, born in 1689, was the father of Jou 
Apams, the subyect of the present memoir. His mother was Susanna, 
daughter of Peter Boylston, and niece of Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, re- 
nowned as the first introducer of inoculation for the small-pox in the 
British dominions. 

This Joun Apvams was born on the 30th October, 1735, at Brain- 
treo. His father’s elder brother, Joseph, had been educated at Harvard 
College ; and was for upwards of sixty years minister of a Congrega- 
tional church at Newington, New Hampshire. 

John Adatns, the father, was a farmer of small estate and a com- 
mon school education. He lived and died, as his father and grand- 
father hud done before him, in that mediocrity of condition between 
affluence and poverty, most propitious to the exercise of the ordinary 
duties of life, and to the enjoyment of individual happiness. He was 
for many years a deacon of the church, and a select man of the 
town, without enjoying or aspiring to any higher dignity. He was in 
his religious opinions, like most of the inhabitants of New England at 
that time, a rigid Calvinist, and was desirous of bestowing upon his eld- 
est son the benefit of a classical education, to prepare him for the same 
profession with that of his elder brother, the minister of the gospel at 
Newington. 

Joun Avams, the son, had at that early age no vocation for the 
Church, nor even for a college education. Upon his father’s asking 
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him to what occupation in life he would prefer to be raised, he an- 
swered that he wished to be @ farmer. His father, without atrempt- 
ing directly to control his inclination, replied that it should be as he 
desired. He accordingly took him out with himself the next day upon 
the farm, and gave him practical experience of the labors of the plough, 
the spade, and the scythe. At the clase of the day the young farmer 
told his father that he would go to school, He retained, however, bis 
fondness for farming to the tast years of his life. 

He was accardingly placed under the tuition of Mr, Marsh, the keep- 
er of a schoo! then residing at Braintree, and who, ten years afterwards, 
was also the instrnctor of Josiah Quincy, the celebrated patriot, who 
Jived but to share the first trinls and to face the impending terrors of 
the revolution, 

In 1751, at the age of sixteen, Joun Anama was admitted as a stu- 
dent at Harvard College, and in 1755 was graduated as Bachelor of 
Arts, The class to which he belonged stands eminent on the Collego 
catalogue, for the unusual number of inen distinguished in after-life. 
Among them were Samuel Locke, some time President of the College ; 
Moses Hemmenwiy, subsequently a divine of high reputation ; Sir John 
Wentworth, Governor of the province of New Hampshire ; Willian 
Browne, a judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and afterwards Governor of the island of Bermuda; David 
Sewall, many years judge of the District Court of the United States in 
the district, and afterwards State of Maino; and Tristram Dalton, a 
Senator of the United States. Three of these had so far distinguished 
themselves while under-graduates, that, in the traditions of the College, 
it was for many years afterwards known by the sons of Harvard as the 
class of Adams, Hemmenway, and Loeke. 

John Adams, the father, had thns given to his eldest son a liberal 
education to fit him for the gospel ministry. He had two other sons, 
Peter Boylston and Elihu, whom he was educating to the profession 
which Jortx had at first preferred, of farmers. In this profession Peter 
Boylston continued to the end ofa long life, holding for many years a 
commission as a justice of the perce, and serving for some time the 
town of Quincy as their representative in the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth. Te died in 1822 at the age of eighty-fonr, leaving nu- 
merous descendants aniang the respectahle inhabitants of Quincy and of 
Boston. Elihu, at the commencement of the Revolution, entered the 
army as a captain, and with multitudes of others fell a victim to the 
epidemic dysentery of 1775. He left two sons and one danghter, 
whose posterity reside in the towns of Randolph, (originally a part of 
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Braintree,) Abington, and Bridgewater. The danghter was the mother 
of Aaron Hobart, several years a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and afterwards of the Council of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Among the usages of the primitive inhabitants of the villages of 
New England, a liberal, that is, a college education, was considered as 
an outfit for life, and equivalent to the double portion of an eldest son. 
Upon being graduated at the College in 1753, Joan Apams, at the age 
of twenty, had received this double portion, and was thenceforth to pro- 
vide for himself. 





“The world was afl before hin 





nl Providence his guide.” 


Al the commencement, when he was graduated, there were present 
one or inore of the select-nien of the town of Worcester, which was 
then in want of a teacher for the town school. They proposed to Mr. 
Adams to undertake this service, and be accepted the invitation, He 
repaired immediately to Worcester, and took upon him the arduons 
duties of his office; pursuing at the same time the studies which were 
to prepare him for the ministry. 

His eutrance thus tpon the theatre of active life was at a period 
of great political excitement. Precisely at the time when he went to 
reside at Worcester, oceurred the first incidents of the seven years’ war, 
wayed between France and Britain for the mastery of the North Ame 
rican continent, The disaster of Braddock’s defeat and death hap- 
pened precisely at that time, like the shock of an earthquake throngh- 
out the British colonies, Polities were the speculation of every mind 
—-the prevuiting topic of every conversation. It was then that he 
wrote to his kinsman, Nathaniel Webh, that prophetic letter which bas 
hwen justly called a literary phenomenon, and which shadowed forth 
the future revolution of Independence, and the naval glories of this 
Union. 

Ulis father had fondly cherished the hope that he was raising, by the 
education of bis son, a monumental pillar of the Calviuistie church 
and he himself, reluctant at the thought of disappointing the hopes of! 
his father, and unwilling to embrace a profession laboring then under 
strong prejudices untavorable to it apiong the people of New England, 
had acquiesced in the purpese which had devoted him to the gospel 
ministry. But the progress of his theological studies soon gave him 
an irresistible distaste for the Calvinistic doctrines. The writings of 


Archbishop Tillotson, then at the summit of their reputation ; the pro- 
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fonnd analysis of Bishop Butler, with his sermons upon human na- 
ture and upon the character of Balaam, took such hold upon his 
memory, his imagination, and his judgment, that they extirpated from 
his mind every root of Calvinism that had been implanted in it; and 
the philosophical works of Bolingbroke, then a dazzling novelty in the 
literary world, although wholly successless in their tendency to shake 
his thith in the sublime and eternal truths of the gospel, contributed ef- 
fectively (o weon him from the creed of the Genevan Reformer. 

Abont one year after his first arrival at Worcester, after much anx- 
jous deliberation and consultation with confidential friends, he resoly- 
ed to relinquish the study of divinity, and to undertake that of the Inw, 
He accordingly entered the office of Col. James Putnam, then a lawyer 
of reputation at Worcester, and became at the same time an inmate 
of his house. With him he lived in perfect harmony for the space of 
lwo years, pursuing, with indefatigable diligence, the study of the law, 
aud keeping at the same time the town schoo}. In 1758he completed his 
preparatory professional studies ; relinquished his school, and returued 
his paternal mansion at Braintree. He applied, though a total stran- 
ger, to Jeremy Gridley, then the most eminent lawyer in New Eugland, 
and Attorney-general of the Province, to present himto the judges of the 
Superior Court for admission to the Bar. Mr. Gridicy examined him 
with regard to his proficiency in the studies appropriate to his profes- 
sion, and warmly recommended tui to the Court, securing thereby his 
adunission, 

Hie opened an office, and commenced the practice in his native 
town. Two years after, in 1760), he fost his father ; but continued to 
reside with his mother and brother till 1764. His attendance upon 
the Courts in the counties of Suffolk, and of the old colony, was is- 
silcous; but an accidental engagement in a private cause, before the 
Court at Plymouth, gave him the opportunity to display talents, which 
broucht hitm immediately into large and profitable practice. In 1762 
the seven years’ war was concluded by the cession to Great Britain 
aud Spain of all the possessions of France on the continent of North 
America; and at the same time commenced in England the system of 
policy, which terminated in the Revolution of Independence. It com- 
meneed by an inereased rigor of exaction and of restriction in the ex- 
ecution of the laws of trade. [or this purpose the officers of the cus- 
toms were instructed by an order of the royal conncil, to apply, in cases 
when they suspected articles of merchandize upon which the duties had 
not been paid, were concealed, to the justices of the Superior Courts, 


for writs of assistance, such as were sometimes issued from the Court 
s 
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of Exchequer in England, authorizing them to enter the houses and 
warehouses of the merchants, to detect the unlawfully imported goods. 
This was « new and odious process, to which the merchants in the co- 
lonies had never before been subjected ; and its legality was immediate- 
ly contested before the Superior Court. It was substantially the same 
case as that of the gencral search warrants, which some years after kin- 
dled su fierce and inextinguishiable a flame upon the prosecution of John 
Wilkes in Loudon, The spirit of English liberty was as sensitive and 
as intractable in the colonies, as it ever had been in the mother coun- 
try. The remark of Junius, that the dogs and horses of England lost 
their metal by removing to another hemisphere, but that patriotism 
was improved by transportation, meant by him for a sarcasm, was 
a truth too serious for the derision of a British statesman. The 
trial of John Peter Zenger, at New-York, had vindicated the freedom of 
the press, and the rights of juries, twenty years before they issued 
victorious from the re-considered opinions of Camden, and the preva- 
Ticating wisdom of Mansfield. And in the trial of the writs of as- 
sistance, at Buston, James Otis had 


~taught the age to quit their cloge 
“By the known rules of ancient Liberty ;” 


while the search warrants for the Essay on Woman, and the 45th num- 
ber af the North Briton, and the Letter of Junius to the King, were 
slumbering in the womb of fataricy. 

Joun Apams, at the age of twenty-seven, attended as a member of 
the bar, the trial upon the writs of assistance, and witnessed the 
splendid exhibitions of genius and learning exerted in the cause 
of freedom by the pionecr of American Independence, James Otis. 
Small is the portion of mankind to whom itis given to discert the 
great events which control the destinies of nations in their semina} 
principles. ‘Phe origin of the American Revolution has been usuaily 
ascribed to the pams had seen it in the first cain- 
pwgn of the seven years’ war in 1735. He saw and marked its pro- 
gress on the argrunent of James Otis upon writs of assistance in 
1762: 0 cause which, although it produced great excitement at the 
time, would scarcely have been noticed among the historical incidents 
of the term, but for the minutes, which his curiosity induced bim te 
take of the trial as it proceeded, and from an imperfect copy of which. 
taken afterwards by ove of the law students in his office, the account 
of it in the subsequent histories of that period has been published. 

On the 25th of October, 1764, he was married to Abigail Smith, 
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second daughter of William Smith, minister of a congregational 
church at Weymouth, then in her twentieth year. 

This was the memorable year of the Stamp Act, and from this year 
may be dated his first entrance upon political life. His friend and pa- 
tron, Gridley, had just before that formed, with some other members of 
the bar and men of literary taste, 2 small social circle, who met once 
a week at cach other's houses for the discussion of topics of literature 
and law, oral or in writing. Before this society Mr. ADams one eve- 
ning read a short paper of Observations on the Feudal and Canon Law, 
which he afterwards published in the Patriotic newspaper. "The sen- 
sation which it produced on the public mind was so great, that in the 
following year it was re-published in London, and there attributed. to 
the pen of Gridley. It has been frequently since re-published, and 
even now may be considered as a worthy precursor to the declaration 
of Independence. 

Popular commotions prevented the landing of the Stamp Act papers, 
which had been sent from England to be used in all processes before 
the judicial courts. 

Thomas Hutchinson, at once the Lieut. Governor and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of the Province, had closed the sessions of 
the Court, on the pretence that they could not be lawfully held but 
by using the stamps. 

The suspension of the Courts was severely felt throughout the Pro- 
vince ; but especially in the town of Boston, where, after some time, a 
town ineeting was held, at which it was determined to present a peti- 
tion to the Governor and Council, that the Courts of justice might be 
forthwith re-opened ; and they prayed to be heard by counsel in sup- 
port of the petition. This was accorded, and the counsc! appointed 
by the town were Jeremy Gridley, then Attorney-general, James Otis, 
and Jony Apams, then a young men of thirty, and not even an inha- 
bitant of the town. The Governor and Council had not ventured to 
refuse hearing counsel in support of the town petition ; but, perhaps, 
from the same timid policy, would hear them only with closed doors, 
and without admitting auy supernumerary hearers. ‘They suggested 
to the three zentletucn, who represented the town, the expedicucy of 
deciding between themselves the points upon which they proposed. to 
support the petition, Mr. Gridley, the officer of the crown, without 
entering upon the question of right, represented only the general 
and severe distress suffered by all classes of the people, not only 
of the town, but of the whole province, by the suspension of all pro- 
ceedings in the Judicial Courts. Mr. Otis argued, that from this unfore- 
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seen and unexampled state of things, the nature of the case gave a right 
of necessity, authorizing the Governor and Council to command the 
Te-opening of the Court until the pleasure of the authority beyond the 
sen could te known. Mu. Anaats assumed, as the basis of his argu- 
ment, that the British Parlianent had no right of taxation over the 
colonies. ‘That the Stamp Act was an assumption of power, unwarrant- 
ed by, and inconsistent with, the principles of the English constitution, 
and with the charter of the Province. That it was mull and void; 
binding neither upon the people, nor upon the courts of justice in the 
colony; aud that it was the duty of the Governor and Council to te- 
quite of the judges of the Courts, that they should resume their judi- 
cng from suitors, or applying to 
s whatever. This, and a co- 
import, intraduced into the House 














ciat Courts, and proceed without ¢ 
their ewn records, the use of any 
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of Representatives of the Province hy Samuel Adams, are believed to 
have been the first direet denial of the malimited right of legistation of 





» In 
the argument before the Governor and Couneil, it could be assumed 
only by Ma. Apams. Mr. Gridley being at that time the ss Ate 
torney-general, ond) Mr. Otis having, ina eelebrated pamphlet on the 
Tights of Ue colonies, shortly before published, admitted the right of 
taxation fo be among the fewful authorities of Parliament. 

The Governor and Couneil deferred their decision npon the petition. 
of the town, and before the period arrived for the next regular session 
of the Sitperior Court, the inteltigen: epeal of the Stamp 
Act, and relieved them trom the necessity of any decision upon it, 

The + tien of Mr. Apaats as one of the law conneil of the tewn 
of Boston upon this inemorable oce: at once an introduction to 
a career of political eminence, and a ncement of his prafes- 
sional repntation as a tawyer. He bad already, as chairman of a 
committee of the town of Braintree, drauglited instructions, on the sub- 
ject of the Stamp Act, to the Represeitative of the town in the general 
court, whieh had been pubtished, and attracted much notice ; and he 
was shortly atier elected one of the select-ncn of the town, 

He had fonned au intimate acgaintance and warm friendship with 
Jonathan Sewall. whe bad married a Miss Quincy, a relation of Mr. 
Apams. Sewall.a unin of fine talents, distinguished as an orator and a 
writer, had commenced his career asa patriot; but had been drawn 
over by the artifices of Bernard and Hutchinson, and by Incrative and 
honorable offices, to the royal cause. ‘Phrongh him the office of advo- 
cate-geueral was offered to Mr. Apams, which he declined, though 
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tendered with an assurance that no sacrifice of his political sentiments 
would be expected from him by his acceptance of the office. He was 
already known in that Court by the defence of Ansell Nickerson, an 
American seaman, who, in self-defence against a press-gang from a king’s 
ship in the harbor of Boston, had killed, with the stroke of a harpoon, 
their commander, Lieut. Panton. Mr. Apams’s defence was, that the 
usage of impressment had uever extended to the colonies ; that the 
attempt to impress Nickerson was, on the part of Lieutenant Panton, 
unlawful ; and that the act of Nickerson in killing him was justifiable 
homicide. Although the commander of the naval force on the Ame- 
rican station, Captain Hood, afterwards Tord Tfood, a name illnstrions 
in the naval annals of Britain, was a member of the Cont which 
decided the fate of Nickerson, he acyuitted and discharged ; and 
thus, even before the question of Parliamentary taxation had been, 
brought to its issne in blood, it was solemnly setded that the royal 
prerogative of impressmient did not extend to the colonies. ‘Nhat pre- 
rogative, so utterly irreconcileable with the fundamental principle of 
the great charter, “nudlus homo capictur,” that dark spot on the 
snow-white standard of Kuglish freedom, -that brand of servitnde 
which Foster, from the judicial bench, stamped on the forehead of the 
British seaman ; that shame to the legislation of the mother country, 
was, by the exertions of Jou Anams, banished from the code of co- 
Yonial law. 

In the inimitable portrait of the just man drawn by the great Roman 
Lyric Poet, he is said to be equally immovable from his purpose by the 
flushing eye of the tyrant, and by the burning fury of a multitude com- 
manding him to do wrong. Of all revolutions, ancient or modern, 
that of American Independence was pre-ctninently popular. It was 
emphatically the revolution of the people. Net one noble name of the 
parent realm is found recorded upon its annals, as armed in the de 














of the cause of freedom, ar ass 
a fiw foreign nobles, La Fi 
tail, Du Coudray, and a ¢ 
Stirling, warmed by the spirit of freedom, and stimulated by the el 
tric spark of niilitary adventure, joined the standard of our conutry ; 
and more than one of them laid down their lives in her cause. Of the 
natives of the land, not one—not Washington himse]lf—couid be justly 
styled the founder of Independence. The title of Liberator, since ap- 
plied to an immeasurably inferior man in another continent of this he- 
misphere, could not be, and never was, applied to Washington. Of 


the nation, formed after the revolution was accomplished, he was by 
’ 
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the one people placed at the head ; of the revolution itself, he was but 
the arm. 

North Atuerican Independence was achieved by anew phenomenon 
in the history of mankind,-—by a self-formed, seif-constituted, and self- 
governed Demor Th leaders of the people in the seve- 
Tal colonies ; there were representatives of the colonies, and after- 
wards of the States in the continental Congress; there was a conti- 
Hental ariny, a continental navy, and a continental currency ; agents, 
Sartors, ed soldiers; but the tiving soul, the vivifying spirit of the 
wholv, was a Mendy, firm, resolute, inflexible will of the people, march- 
ing through fire and sword, and pestilence and famine, and bent to 
march, were it through the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds— 
to InpEPENDENCE. 

"The objections urged {rom time immemorial against the democra- 
cies of former ages were, the instability of the popular will—the im- 
petuosity of their passions—the fluctnation of their counsels, and 
the iinpossibility of resisting their occasioual and transitory auimosities 
and resentinents. Lite of all this was seen in the course of the North 
Atericat revelation, Even before its outset the people were trained toa 
spirit of seleontrol, well suited to prepare them for the trials Urat await- 
ed then, wud to carry them tiamphanily through the fery ordéal, No 
event contributed iore to the formation of this spirit than the tragedy 
of the filial Mareh, $770, and its consequences. ‘To suppress the 
popular commutions whielt th sof Parkiamentary taxation had 
exetted and could not fail to provoke, Wo regiments of svidiers were 
stationed at Boston ; ane becoming daily more odions to the inhabitants, 
Xposed to contami iasulls from the unguarded and indiscreet 
among then. Ou the 5th of March, a stnall party of the soldiers, nader 
command of Liert. Preston, were tis assailed and insidted by a 
crowd of people gathering round them, until they fired upon them, and 
Killed and wounded several pers The passions of the people were 
roused to the highest piteh of indignation, but manifested themselves 
by no vtolence or excess. Licutenatt Preston and six of the soldiers 
Were arrested hy the civil authority, and tried before the Superior 
Court for mtrder, ‘They were so well advised as to apply to Jonn 
Avans and Josiah Quiney, known as among the most ardent among 
the patriots, fo defend them; and they hesitated not to undertake the 
task. ‘Fhe momeutary passions of the people identified the suffer- 
ings of the victims of that night with the canse of the country, aud 
foun Apams and Josiah Quincy were signalized as deserters from the 
standard of freedom. How great was the load of public obloquy under 
“ 
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which they labored, lives yet in the memory of surviving witnesses ; 
and is recorded in the memoir of the life of Josiah Quincy, which the 
filial veneration ofa son, worthy of such a father, has given to the world. 
Among the most affecting incidents related in that volume, and the 
most deeply interesting documents appended to it, are the recital of 
this event, and the correspondence between Josiah Quincy the defend- 
er of the soldiers and his father on that oceasion. The fortitude of 
Joun Apams was brought to a test equally severe ; as the elder council 
for the prisoners on trial, it was his duty to close the argument in their 
defence. The writer of this article has often heard from indivi- 
duals, who had been present among the crowd of spectators at the 
trial, the electrical effect produced upon the jury, and upon the im- 
mense and excited auditory, by the first sentence with which he opened 
his defence; which was the following citation from the then recent- 
ly published work of Beecaria, 

“ May it please your Honors, and you, Gentlemen of the Jury. 

“Tam for the prisoners at the bar, and shall apologize for it only 
in the words of the Marquis Beccaria. ¢ Ff I can but be the instrument 
of preserving one tife, his blessing and tears of transport shall he a suf- 
ficient consolation to me for the contempt of all mankind.” . 

Captain Preston and the soldiers were acquitted, excepting two, 
who were found guilty of manslanghter, an offence which, being at 
that time entitled to the benefit of clergy, was subject to no sharp- 
er penalty than the gentle application of a cold iron to the hand, and, 
except as a warning for the future, was equivalent fo an acquittal. 

The town of Boston instituted an annual commemoration of the 
massacre of the 5th of March, by the delivery of an oration to the 
inhabitants assembled in town meeting. This anniversary was 
thus celebrated for a succession of thirtecn years, until the close of 
the Revolutionary War, when that of the 4th of July, the day of na- 
tional Independence, was substituted in its place. The Boston mas- 
sacre is, however, memorable as the first example of those annual com- 
memorations by public discourses ever since so acceptable to the peo- 

le. 
P Within two months after the trial of the soldiers, Mr. ADams re- 
ceived a new testimonial of the favor and confidence of his townsmen, 
by their election of him as one of their Representatives in the General 
Court or Colonial Legislature. In this body the conflict of principles 
between metropolitan authority and British colonial liberty was perti- 
naciously maintained. Sir Francis Bernard had just before closed his 
inglorious career, by seeking refuge in his own country from the in- 
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diguation of the people over whom he had been sent to rule. He was 
succeeded by Thomas Hutchinson, a native of the province, a man 
of considerable talent, great industry, and of grasping ambition ; who, 
in evil hour for himself, preferred the path of royal favor to that of pa- 
triotisin for the ascent to power and fortune. 

In times of civil commotion, the immediate subject of contention be- 
searcely ever discloses to the superficial observer the 
great questions at issue between them. The first collision between 
Hutchinson aad the two branches of the General Court was about the 
place where Uiwy were to hold their sessions, 

Hutehinson, by instructions, secretly suggested by himself, convened 
the General Court at Cambridge, instead of Boston, They claimed it 
ts achartered right to meet at the town-house in Boston ; and hence 
a long controversy between (he Governor and the (wo honses, which, 
alter Uiree years of obstinate discussion, terminated by the restoration 
of the Legislature to their accustomed place of meeting. 

By the charter of the colony, the inembers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were annualy clected by the people of the towns, and twenty- 
cight comnsellors by the House of Representatives and council, with 
the apprpbation of the Gevernor, Fhe judges of the Superior Court 
Were appointed by the Governor and Council; and the Governor. 
Lacutenant-governor, and Jndges were paid by anual grants from the 
Geueral Court In ordiney times the Council had always been more 
frimdly to the Executive adauinistration, and less disposed to resist the 
(ransattaitie authority than the House; but as the contest with the 
another country: grew warmer, and the country party in the House 
stronger, they dropped in their elections to the Council all the partizans 
of the Court, and elected none but the most determined patriots to the 
council board, ‘The only resource of the Governor was to disapprove 
the most ofmoxious of the persons clected, and thus to exclude a 
few of the most prominent leaders; but in their places the House 
always clected others of the sane principles, 

Among the devices to which, at the instigation of Hutchinson him- 
self, the British Government resorted to remedy these disorders, was 
that of vaeating the charter of the colony; of reserving to the King 
in council the appointment of the councillors, and of paying by Par- 
liamentary authority the Governor and Judges, himself. The drift of 
these changes could not be mistaken. Hutchinson, who affected the 
charneter of a profound constitutional lawyer, entered into long and 
elaborate discusyion of the rights and authority of Parliament in mes- 


sages to the General Court, which were answered separately by re- 
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ports of committees in both Houses. In the composition of these 
papers Mr. Apams was frequently employed, together with his dis- 
tinguished relative, Samuel Adams. For the discussion of profound 
constitutional questions, the education of Joun Apams as a lawyer, 
had pre-eminently qualified him to cope with Hutchinson in his black 
letter messages ; and for the arguments on chartered rights and statutory 
law, le was relied upon beyoud all others, 

In 1772, having removed to his primitive residence at Braintree, he 
ceased to represont the town of Boston in the Legislature ; but he was 
soon after elected to the council, and negatived by the Governor. In 
1774 he was elected one of the members from the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay to the Continental Congress ; and on the first mecting of that 
body, on the Sth of September of that year, took his seat among the 
founders of the North American Union. Tis service in Congress con- 
tinued until November, 1777, when he was chosen by that body, in 
the place of Silas Deane, a joint commissioner at the Coust of France, 
with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee. 

He embarked for France on the 13th of February, 1778, 1 the Bos- 
ton frigate, commanded by Samucl Tucker; and, afer a inost tempes- 
tuous passage of forty-five days, landed at Bordeaux in France. The 
recognition by France of the Independence of the United States, and 
the conclusion of the treaties of commerce and of alliance between the 
two nations, had taken place between the appointment of Mr. Apams 
and his arrival at Paris. 

After the ratification of those treaties, Congress thought proper to 
substitute a single minister plenipotentiary at the court of France. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin was appointed the minister. Arthur Lee 
had previously received a separate commission as minister to the Court 
of Spain. Mr, Apams, without waiting for a letter of recall, returned 
in the summer of 1779, in the French frigate La Sensible, to the 
United States. The French minister to the United States, the Chevalier 
de ja Luzerne, together with his secretary of legation, since highty dis- 
tinguished through all the scenes of the French Revolution, Burbe de 
Marbois, were passengers in the same frigate. They arrived at Boston 
on the 2d of August, 1775. Precisely at that time the convention 
which formed the constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts was about to assemble, and Mr. Apams was returned to it as a 
mernber from the town of Braintree. 

The convention assembled at Cambridge on the 1st of September, 
1779, and, after appointing 2 committee of thirty-one members to pre- 
pare a declaration of rights, and a constitution for the Commonwealth, 
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adjourned over, on the 7th of that month, to the 28th of October en- 
suing, lo receive the report of the committee. Mr. Apams was a 
tmeinber of this committee, and made the first draught of the declara- 
tion of rights and of the constitution reported to the convention, 

But, in the interval of the adjournment, Mr. Apams had received 
from Congress a new comnuission for the negotiation of peace with 
Great Britain ; in pursuance of which he embarked on the 14th of 
November, at Boston, in the same French frigate in which he had re- 
turned to the United States. Her destination was Brest; but having 
sprung it leak on her passage, and being in danger of foundering, she 
was obliged to make the first European port, which was that of Ferrol 
in Spain, Shere she arrived on the 7th of December, and thence Mr. 
Apams travelied, in mid-winter, by land to Paris. 

The events of the Revolutionury war were not yet sufficiently ma- 
tured for the negotiation of peace, Soon afer the appointment of Mr. 
Anams to this service, Heury Laurens of South Carolina, then Presi- 
deat of Congress, was appointed minister plenipotentiary to negotiate a 
treaty of umity and commerce with the United Netherlands, with a se- 
parte commission to negotiate a loan of money in that country. On his 
passage to Kurope, Mr. Laurens was captured by a British cruizer, and 
was lodged in the tower of Loudon as a prisoner of state. Mr. Avams 
then received a commission for the same service, and a new appoint 
tent was made of five commissioners for the negotiation of peace. 
These were Jon Avan, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, Henry Lau- 
rens, and ‘Thomas Jellerson ; the fast of whom was, however. prevent- 
ed by the circumstances of his family from proceeding to Karepe until 
after the conclusion of the peace. In July, 1730, Ma. Avams leit 
Paris aud went to Holland, where, as a preliminary o the negotiation 
ofa treaty of amity and commerce, it was necessary to procure the re- 
cognition of the United States as an independent pawer. The nego- 
liation Jor a Jou was a separate power to contract with individuals. 
In both these negotiations Mr. Avams was eminently successful, The 
condition of the United Netherlands at that time required a different 
mode of negotiation from that which was suitable with the other na- 
tions of Continental Europe. They constituted a free, confederated 
Tepublic ; with a prince wtied to many of the European sovereigns, 
and especially to the Kings of Great Britain and of Prussia, at their 
head. The politics of the country were discussed in the Legislative 
Assembties of the several provinces, and the freedom of the press 
opened avenues to the hearts of the people. In point of form, Mr. 
Avaws, as the representative of the United States claiming to be a sove- 
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reign and independent power, was to address the President of the States 
General, which he did in a memorial claiming to be received as a 
public minister ; but setting forth all the arguments suited to produce 
an tmpression upon the minds of the people favorable to the objects of 
his mission. The President of the States General received the memo- 
rial, and laid it before the Assembly, who referred it to the Legislative 
Assemblies of the several provinces for consideration; Mr. Apama 
caused it forthwith to be published in the English, French, wid Dutch 
languages in pamphlets; and it was re-published in many of the news- 
papers and other periodical jonrnuls of the country. Ne public docu- 
tent of the revolution was ever so widely circulated ; for, as an extra- 
ordinary state paper, it was re-published in every conntry and every 
language of Europe. [ts success was not less remarkable than the 
extent of its circulation. It set in motion the whele population of the 
Netherlands. Popular petitions, ntumerously signed, poured in upon 
the States of the provinces, praying for the recognition of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, and the reception of Mk. Avamy as 
their minister. 'The similarity of the condition of the United States 
to that of the Netherlands in their struggle for Independence against 
Spain, strongly urged in the memorial, became a favorite topic for po- 
pular feeling in all the provincial Assemblies, The Leyden Guzette, 
edited by Join Luzac, one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
age, and one of the purest republican spirits of any age or clime, was 
engaged with deep and fervid interest in the cause of America, stimu- 
lated, even to enthusiasm, by the personal friendship formed with the 
kindred spirit of Joan Apams. Another Frenchman of great ability, , 
and highly distinguished as the author of the best history extant, in 
the French language, of the United Provinces, A. M. Cerisier, at the 
instance of Mn. Apams, commenced a weekly journal under the title 
of“ the Politique Hollandais,” devoted exclusively to thecommunication. 
of correct intelligence from America, and to set forth the community 
of principles and of interests between the new and the old republic. 
Having formed an intimate acquaintance with an eminent lawyer at 
Amsterdam, named Calkoen, that gentleman, who was a member of a 
political and literary society which held private weekly meetings, ad- 
dressed sundry queries to Mr. Apams respecting the state of the war, 
the condition of the people in the United States, and their dispositions 
with regard to the cause of Independence ; which he answered in twen- 
ty-six letters, since frequently published. They were read and dis 
cussed at the meetingsof the society, and furnished facts and argument 


for the friends of America and of freedom to counteract the influence 
Po 
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and the misrepresentations of the English party or Anglomanes, always 
numerous aid powerful in the United Netherlands, The armed nen- 
trafity of the north, and the insolent, domineering tone of Sir Joseph 
York, the British minister at the Hague, contributed to the excitement 
of the people in favor of the American cause ; and after patiently wait- 
ing till the state of public opinion was sufficiently mutured, Ma. 
Apams veutured upon a step, the boldness of which could only be jus- 
tified by success. He addressed a note to the States General, which 
he delivered m_ person to their President, referring to the mrmorial 
which he had twelve months before presented ; proposing « treaty of 
amity and commerce between the two nations, and demanding a 
categorical answer which he might transmit to his sovereign. 

With this demand the States General of the United Netherlands 
promptly complied. - The Independence of the United States was for- 
mally recoguized by the reception of Mr. Apams as their minister, 
A conmnission, consisting of one member [rom each of the Provinces, 
was appointed to treat with him ; and with them he concluded the treaty 
of ainity, navigation, and commerce of 8th October, 1782; still recog- 
nized ut this day by the United States, and by the present king of Hol- 
Jand, as the law of commercial intercourse between the two nations, 

While conducting this political negotiation, Ma, Apams hud also 
contracted with three banking houses at Amsterdam, a loan of five mil- 
lions of florins, at a yearly interest of five per cent.; furnishing, at a 
critical period of the war, a most seasonuble supply to the exhausted 
treasury of the United States, 

‘The day after the conclusion of the commercial treaty, and of acon- 
vention concerning maritime prizes of the same date, Ma. Avamu pro- 
ceeded to Puris, where the negotiation for peace with Great Britain had 
atrendy been commenced between his colleagues, Dr. Fravklin and 
Mr. Jay; Grst with certain informal agents appointed by the British 
Government. and afterwards with Richard Oswald, formerly commis- 
sioned by George the Third to treat for peace with the commissioners 
of the United States of America, This negotiation terminated in the 
preliminary articles of peace of 30th November, 1782; succeeded by 
the definitive treaty also concluded at Paris on the 3rd of September, 
1783, 

The responsibilities of public men in stations of high dignity and 
ust in ordinary and prosperous times, are sufficiently arduous for the 
trial of the tempers of men ; but the labors, the anxieties, the perturba- 
tions of mind incident to the condition of a man charged with the duty 
of maintaining, in @ desperate conflict with oppressive power, not only 
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his own character and honor, but the existence of his country, can 
scarcely be couceivable to an American of the present age. They stag- 
ger the firmness of the most intrepid soul. They prey upon a bodily 
trame hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. Blessed with an excellent na- 
tural constitution, Mr. Apams had in early youth ever plied it with 
intense stady and indefatigable professional labor ; from the time that 
he had become engaged in the service of his country, his days and 
nights had been devoted to the performance of his duties. In the 
midst of his negotiations in Holland he was brought within a hairs 
breadth of the grave by a typhus fever, in the summer of 1781, at Am- 
sterdam ; and a few days after the signature of the detinitive treaty of 
peace, he was taken with a slow nervous fever, which again brought 
him to death’s door. ‘To promote his recovery, he was advised by his 
physician to indulge himse!f in a temporary relaxation from public 
business ; and in October, 1783, he made his first visit to England, 
where, thongh in a private capacity, upon the meeting of Parliament, 
he heard the lips of George the Third on his throne, announce to his 
people, that he had concluded a definitive treaty of peace with the 
United States of America. 

In January, 1784, he was suddenly called back to his post, in Hol- 
land, to negotiate a new loan of two millions of florins, which had be- 
come necessary for the punctual payment of the interest upon that 
which had been previously contracted, and which he eflicted upon 
terms equally advantageous. On his return to the Hague, he held 
conferences with the Baron de Thulemeyer, the minister of the great 
Frederic of Prussia, commissioned by him to conclude a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the United States. While engaged in this 
discussion, Congress had appointed Joun Apams, Benjamin Franktin, 
and Thomas Jefferson, commissioners to negoliate treaties of commerce 
with any of the European powers, or of the Barbary States, which 
might be inclined to form such engagements. 

‘The commission met at Paris, in August, 1794, and communicated, 
through the ministers of the several powers of Europe, their powers to 
negotiate treaties of amity and commerce. But under this commission, 
the treaty which had Qeen already nearly concluded by Mr. Apama 
and the Baron de Thulemeyer was the only one accomplished in Eu- 
rope. in the spring of 1785, Doctor Franklin, at the age of nearly 
four-score, and laboring under the painful disease which finally closed. 
his illustrious life, returned te the United States. Mr. Jefferson was 
appointed his successor at the Court of France, and Mr. Apama re- 
ceived a commission as the first minister plenipotentiary of the United 
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States at the Court of the British king. They still remained jointly 
charged with the commission for negotiating treaties of commerce, 
under which was coneluded a treaty with the Emperor of Moracco, 
and a commercial treaty with Portugal ; the ratification of which by the 
Portnguese Government was withheld, under the controling influence 
of Great Britain at that Court. 

In May, 1785, Mr. Apams proceeded to London, where he was re- 
ceived hy George the Third as the minister of the Independent States 
of North America. He was authorized to form a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain of the most liberal character ; but a proud and mor- 
tified spirit bud sneceeded in the breast of the monarch, and a resent- 
fal and jeulous rivalry in the temper of the nation, to the crnel and de- 
solating war, which for seven years hnd been waged to suidue the 
North American people. In that people, too, an irritated and resentful 
temper still rankled fong after the conflict for independence had closed. 
Mutnal charges of bad faith in failing to execute the articles of the 
trenty of peace, but two well founded on both sides, coutinued the 
alienation of heart between the nations, which the contest and the se- 
paration had caused, The British Government had, indeed, more 
than plausible reasons for declining to concinde a commercial treaty 
with a Cotigress, which hnd not even authority to carry into execution 
the stipulations of the treaty of peace. After a residence in England 
of three years, in June, 1778, Mr. Avams returned to the United 
States, precisely at the moment when the ratification, by nine Stutes, of 
the constitution, hud established the form of government for the Union, 
under which we yet live. 

Daring bis residence in England he had composed and published, 
in three volumes, his Defence of the Constitutions of the United States, 
—a treatise upon Goverment, afterwards called the History of the 
principal Republics of the World ; a work which has cuntrifuted more 
than any other ever written, to settle the opinions of mankind upon 
the great question, whether the legislative power of a free state should 
be vested in a single assembly, or in two separate co-ordinate branches ; 
incidental to which is the question, not less important, of a single or a 
plural executive. Upon these points there is now scarcely any diversi- 
ty of opinion among the enlightened theorists of Government. 

Just betore his return to the United Stutes, Mz. Apams had been 
elected, by the Legislature of Massachusetts, a member of Congress, 
under the articles of Confederation ; but that body wes in a virtual 
state of dissolution. The constitution of the United States had receiv- 
¢d the sanctiou of the people. ‘The times and places for holding the 
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elections to organize the new government, had been fixed and the 
semblance of authority, which wus all that the Coufederation Congress 
had ever possessed, was vanishing even before the fabric of its more 
efficient substitute was completed. 

In December, 1788, the first elections were held for carrying into 
execution the Constitution of the United States; at which George 
Washington was unanimously chosen President, and Joan Avans 
was elected Vice-President of the Union ; and four years afterwards 
they were both, in like manner, re-elected to the sume offices, At the 
close of the second term, Washington declined a second re-election, 
and Mr. Avams was chosen President of the United States. 

During the eight years of Washington’s administration, Mr. Apams 
presided in the Seuate. Throughout the whole of both those terms he 
gave to the administration a firm aud efficient support. 

Wherever there is Government, there must be councils of adminis- 
tration and collisions of opinion, concerning its mode and its measures, 
Inall governments, therefore, there are parties which necessarily become 
braided, and, too often, entangled with the personal characters, princi 
ples, passious, and fortunes of individual men. No sooner had the 
founder of the Christian faith laid the corner-stone, for the estublish- 
ment of the purest and most self-sacrificing of all religions, by the so- 
lection of the twelve apostles, than ambition and avarice, the thirst of 
place and treachery, were disclosed among them. : 

The Constitution of the United States was the result of a compro- 
mise between parties, which had existed from the first fornution of 
the American Union. It drew together, by closer ties, the inhabitants of 
an extensive country, chiefly descended from one common stock, but 
greatly diversified by the varieties of climates, and of soils on which 
they had settled, and the oppositions of religious and political opinions 
in which they had originated. It made them permanently, and by 
political organization, what the enthusiasm of a common struggle for 
freedom, common sufferings and common dangers had made them for 
a time, in the war of Independence, but which the imbecility of the 
Articles of Confederation had failed to sustain, it made them One 
People. This stupendous monument of wisdom and virtue was ac- 
complished by a party—then known by the denomination of Federa- 
lists ; a name which, from various causes, has since become a term of 
reproach, but which, at that time, Washington and Madison were alike 
proud of bearing. In the disjointed condition of the confederacy, there 
was but one man whose talents and services had rivetted him in the 
gratitude and affections of all his countrymen, and that was, the 
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leader of the armies of the Revolution. He presided in the convention 
which farted the Constitution ; and no one can analyse that instrament 
withont perceiving that much of its character, and expecially the con- 
struction of its executive power, was adapted to Aim, and feshioned 
upon the preconception that the office would be occupied by him. 

Nor was this anticipation disappointed. He was twice elected by 
the unanimous suffrages of the electoral colleges President of the 
United States. But he was scarcely instatled in office, and the wheels 
of the new machine of government had scarcely began to move, when 
te sjnit of party, transferred from the confederacy to the constitution, 
sought, in the principal subordinate officers of the government, leaders 
for the succession, to be thereafter seated in the chair of Washington. 
These Seaders immediately presented themselves in the persons of 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, and Alexander Hamilton, Secreta- 
ty ofthe Treasury. In the diversity of the principles of these two men, 
conflict immediately sprung up,as to those which should govern the ad- 
ministration. ‘Those of Hamilton were more congenial to the mind of 
Washington, and became the rating principles of the administration ; 
upon which Jefferson retired fram public office, and was thencefor- 
ward looked up to as the head of the opposition to Washington’s ad- 
ministration. Before the close of Washington’s second term, Hamilton 
had also retired, but continued to support his administration. 

Atthe tine when Ma. Apams was chosen President of the United 
Stutes, he was supported by the party which had sustained the adminis- 
tration. Jefferson was his competitor, as the leader of the opposition. 
‘The contest was close. Mr. Avams was elected by a bare majority 
of the electoral votes; and by the provision of the constitution then 
existing, that both candidates should be voted for as President, and 
that the person having the highest number of votes short of a ma- 
jority should be Vice-President, Mr. Jefferson was elected to that 
office; and thus the head of the opposition became the presiding officer 
inthe Senate of the United States, and at the next election, in Deeem- 
her, 1800, was chosen President of the United States. 

On the 3d of March, 1801, the official term of Mr. Apams expir- 
ed, and he retired to his residence at Quincy, where he passed the 
rernninder of his days. 

‘The administration of Ma. Apams was but a continuation of that 
ot his predecessor. It was the practical execution of the constitution, 
by the party which had formed and fashioned it, and had succeeded 
against a determined and persevering opposition in procuring its ac- 
ceptance by the people. Mr. Jefferson had availed himself of the 
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passions and prejudices of the people to obtain the possession of power, 
constantly modifying his opposition according to the fluctuations of 
public opinion, and taking advantage of every error, in the policy of 
the federal party, to which an odious imputation could be applied. In 
the course of their common service in Congress during the War of 
Independence, and in that of the joint commission in Europe after the 
peuce, the most cordial harmony had subsisted between him and Mr. 
Apamsa, Their views of the French Revolution first divided them ; 
and upon a re-publication in this country of one of Thomas Paine’s 
revolutionary pamphlets, Mr. Jefferson, in a note to the printer, reeom- 
mended it as acorrective to the political heresies then in circulation, 
‘The allusion was universally understood us intended to apply to the 
publication of certain essays, under the title of Discourses on Davila, 
and known to be written by Ma. Avams. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter te 
Mr. Avams, disclaimed all such intention ; but his subseqnent deport- 
ment, and the essential diversity of their opinions, graduaily alienated 
them from each other, and dissolved the personal friendship which 
had subsisted between them. During the administration of Mr, Jet- 
ferson there was no personal intercourse between them; but when the 
great questions of the rights of neutral commerce, and the outrageous 
impressment of American seamen by the naval officers of Great Bri- 
tain, brought the Government of the United States into imminent 
danger, Mr. Apams, though remaining in private life, sacrificed all 
his resentments aud by numerous writings in the pnblic journals, 
gave the most efficient support to the administration of his successor, 

In 1809 Mr, Jefferson himself was succeeded by his friend and 
most faithful counsellor, James Madison. During his administration, 
the controversies with Great Britain, in the midst of which Mr. Jef: 
ferson had retired, rankled into a war, precisely at the time when the 
tide of victory and of triumph wus turning in favor of Britain, against 
Napoleon, at the closing stage of that revolution by which France 
had passed from an absolute monarchy, through a brutal and sangui- 
unary mock-democracy, to a military despotism. and thence to the tran- 
sient resurrection of the dry bones of the Bourbons. 

In the contests with Great Britain concerning neutral rights and im- 
pressment, which had preceded and led to the war, the interests of the 
commercial portion of the community were most immediately and 
deeply involved. But Mr. Jefferson's system of defence consisted in 
commercial restrictions, non-intercourse and embargoes, destructive to 
the very interest which it was the duty of the Government to main- 
tain. The Caesarian ambition of Napoleon, and his unparalleled suc 
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cession of military triumphs, had alarmed the American politicians of 
the federal school, tiil they had frightened themselves into the belief 
that Napoleou Bonaparte was affecting universal empire, and about to 
become inaster of the world. They believed also, that Great Britain 
presented the only obstacle to the accomplishment of this design ; and 
in this panic-terror, they lost all sense of the injustice and insolence ot 
Great Britwin exercised upon themselves. ‘The restrictive system bore 
most impressively upou New England, to whose people, commerce, 
nuvigntion, wid the fisheries, were necessaries of life ; and they felt the 
restrictive system us aggravation rather than relief. When the war 
ciume, it was a total annihilation of all their modes of industry, and 
of their principal resources of subsistence. They transferred their 
reyeritments from the foreign aggressor to their own Government, and 
fwcame disaffected to the Union itself. The party in oppasition to Mr. 
Madison's Administration prevailed thronghont all the New England 
States; aud bad the war continned one year longer, there is little 
doubt that the floating projects of a separation, and of a northern con- 
foderacy, would have ripened into decisive action. Throughout the 
whole of this ordex!, Mx. Apams constantly supported the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Madison, till the conclusion of the peace at Ghent, in 
December, 1814, scattered the projects of the northern confederacy to the 
winds, and restored, for a short and happy interval, the era of good 
feelings. 

In December, 1820, Mr. Apams was chosen one of the electors of 
President and Vice-President of the United States ; and, together with 
all his colleagies of the electoral College of Massachusetts, voted for 
the re-election of James Monroe and Daniet D. Tompkins to those 
offices. 

The last public service in which Mr. Anams was engaged, was as a 
member of the convention to revise the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, of which body he was unanimously chosen 
President. ‘Then in the 86th year of his age, he declined to assume 
the arduous duties of that station, but gave his attendance as a mem- 
bor thronghout the sessions of the convention, and occasionally took 
part in their debates, 

‘This election was communicated to Mr. Apama by a Committee ot 
the Convention, with the following resolutions :— 


“In Convention, November 15, 1820, 


« Whereas, the Honorable Joan Apams, a member of this Conven- 
tion, and elected the President thereof, has, for more than half a 
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centur,, devoted the great powers of his mind, and his profound wis- 
dom and learning, to the service of his country and mankind : 

In fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North American provinces 
against the usurpations and encroachments of the superintendant go- 
yernment : 

In diffusing a knowledge of the principles of civil liberty among 
his fellow subjects, and exciting them to a firm and resolute defence of 
the privileges of freemen + 

In early conceiving, asserting, and maintaining the justice and 
practicability of establishing the independence of the United Stutes of 
America : 

In giving the powerful aid of his political knowledge in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of his native State, which constitution be- 
came in a great measure the model of those which were subsequently 
formed : 

In conciliatng the favor of foreign powers, and obtaining their 
countenance and support in the arduous struggle for independence : 

In negotiating the trenty of peace, which secured forever the so- 
vereignty of the United States, and in defeating all attempts to prevent 
it; and especially in preserving in that treaty the vital interest of the 
New England States: 

In demonstriuting to the world, in his defence of the Constitutions 
of the several united States, the contested principle, since admitted as 
an axiom, that checks and balances in legislative power, are essential 
to true liberty: 

In devoting his time and talents to the service of the nation, in the 
high and important trusts of Vice-President and President of the 
United States: 

And lastly, in passing an honorable old age in dignified retirement, 
in the practice of all the domestic virtues, thus exhibiting to his coun- 
trymen and to posterity, an example of true greatness of mind and ot 
genuine patriotism :— is 

‘Therefore, Resolved, That the members of this convention, repre- 
senting the people of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, do joytully 
avail themselves of this opportunity to testify their respect and grati- 
tude to this eminent patriot and statesinan, for the great services render- 
ed by himte his country, and their high gratification that, at this late 
period of life, he is permitted by Divine Providence to assist them with 
his counsel in revising the constitution which, forty years ago, his wss- 
dom and prudence assisted to form. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed by the chair, w 
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coramunicate this proceeding to the honorable Joan Apaws, to inform 
him of his election to preside in this body, and to introduce him to the 
chair of this convention. 

Iu this resolution, honorable alike to the people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to their representatives by whom it was adopt- 
ed, and to him whom it intended to honor, is contained a concentrated 
suiamuary of the life, character, and services of Joun Apama. It 
closes with appropriate dignity his career as a public man. 

Nor was le less exemplary in all the relations of private and domes- 
tic life. Asa son, a husband, a brother, a father, and a friend, his affec- 
tions were ardent, disinterested and faithful. His filial picty not exclu- 
sively confiued to his innediate parents, carefully preserved the me- 
murials of their ancestors, for three preceding generations, to the pa- 
triarch, first settler of Braintree, lenry Adains, and he caused to be 
erected in the cemetery, where 


«Each in his narrow evll fine ever laid, 
‘The rile forefathera of the hatu'et sleep,” 


monuments of the solid and simple granite from the soil on which they 
lad settted, recording their names and years, spelt by no unlettered 
anise, hit eubracing in the inscription of litte more than those dates, 
all that remains of their short and simple annals, 

To the common experience of mankind, friendship, the pleasures o: 
which are aug the choicest enjoyments of life, is yet a sentiment ot 
su del A texture, that it almost ably sinks under the collision 
of adverse interests and conflicting opinions. With contests of opinion 
untainted with opposing interests, friendship may indeed subsist unirn- 
paired ; but in the disenssion of religions or political opinions, which 
divide the minds of men, interest and opinion act aud re-act upon each 
other, till the tender bloom of friendship withers and dies under their 
chilling frost. So fared it with the friendship formed by Ma. Apams 
in early lie with Jonathan Sewail, So fared it with the friendship 
formed ina common service, in the trying scenes of the war of Indepen 
deuce, with ‘Fhomas Jefferson. An affecting passage in his diary in 
{774, records the pang with which he had parted from the friend of 
his youth, and an intereourse of mutual respect ,and good-will was 
restored between them after the close of the revolutionary war. A 
reconciliation with Mr. Jetferson was, by the interposition of a common 
friend, effected, after all collisions of interests had subsided ; and for the 
fast ten years of their fives a friendly and frequent correspondence was 
maintained, with mutual satisfaction, between them. Many of those 
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letters have been published, equally creditable to both ; and that of Mr. 
Jefferson upon the decease of Mrs. Adams, in October, 1818, as an effa- 
sion of sympathy with the severest of earthly afifictions, in the admi- 
nistration of tender and delicate condolence, has never been surpassed. 

They died on one and the same day, the jubilee of the day of Inde 
pendence—a coincidence so remarkable, that men of a religious turn 
of mind, in days of more devoted faith, would have regarded it as a 
special interposition of Providence, to stamp on the hearts of their coun- 
try, and of unnumbered futnre ages, a more indelible remembrance of 
that memorable event, and of the share which they had jointly taken in 
its imperishable deed. 

‘Phe death of Joaw Apams occurred on the 4th of July, 1826, at the 
moment when his fellow-citizens, of his native town of Quincy, were 
celebrating in a social banquet, to which he had been invited, the an- 
niversary of the Nation’s Independence. His physical faculties had 
gradually declined in the lapse of years, leaving his intellect clem 
and bright to the last honr of his life, 

Some years before his decease he had, by two several deeds of gift, 
conveyed to the inhabitants of the town of Quincy, his library and seve- 
ral valuable lots of land, the proceeds of the income of which were to 
be devoted to the erection of a stone temple for the worship of God, 
and of a school-house for a classical school. 

Shortly after his death, the worshippers at the first Congregational 
church in Quincy, of which he had been a member, determined, with 
the aid of his donation to erect the temple, which was done in the 
year 1928 ; and after it was completed, his mortal remains, with those 
of the partner of his life, were deposited side by side in a vault beneath 
its walls. 

Within the same house, a plain, white marble slab, on the righ. 
hand of the pulpit, surinounted by his bust, (the work of Horatio 
Greenough,) bears the following inscription, written by his eldest 
son. 


Libertatem, Amicitiam, Fidem, Retinebis, 
D. O. M. 
Beneath these walls 
Are deposited the mortal remains of 
JOHN ADAMS, 
Son of John and Susanna (Boylston) Adama, 
Second President of the United States. 
Born 34 October, 1735, 
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On the fourth of July, 1776, 
He pledged his Life, Fortune, and sacred Honour 
To the INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUNTRY. ~ 
On the third of September, 1783, 
He affixed his seal to the definitive treaty with Great Britain, 
Which acknowledged that independence, 
And consummated the redemption of his pledge. 
On the fourth of July, 1826, 
He was summoned 
To the Independence of Immortality 
And to the JUDGMENT OF HIS GOD. 
This House will bear witness to hia piety ; 
This Town, his birth-place, to his munificence ; 
History to his patriotism ; 
Posterity to the depth and compass of his mind. 
At his side 
Sleeps, till the trump shali sound, 
ABIGAIL, 
His beloved and only wife, 
Danghter of Willinm and Elizabeth (Quincy) Smith. 
In every relation of life a pattern 
Of filial, conjugal, maternal, and social virtue. 
Born November 4}, 1744, 
Deceased 28 October, 1818, 
Aged 74. 


Married 25 October, 1764. 
During an union of more than half a century 
‘They survived, in harmony of sentiment, principle and affection. 
‘The tempests of civil commotion : 
Meeting undaunted and snrmounting 
‘The terrors and trials of that revolution, 
Which secured the freedom of their country ; 
Improved the condition of their times ; 
And brightened the prospects of futurity 
‘To the race of man upon earth. 


PILGRIM, 
From lives thus spent thy earthly duties learn ; 
From fancy’s dreams to active virtue turn: 
Let freedom, friendship, faith, thy soul engage, 
And verve, like them, thy country and thy age. 
= 





A Mdams 


MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


Mrs, Antoarn Apaxs, wife of John Adams, second President of the 
United States, was one of three danghters of William Smith, minister 
of a Congregational church at Weymouth in the Colony of Massa- 
*chusetts Bay; and of Elizabeth Quincy, a daughter of Colonel John 
Quincy, the proprietor of Mount Wollaston. This spot, situated on 
the sea-shore in the Bay of Boston, about seven miles south-cast of 
that city, was the seat of a settlement by Thomas Woltastan and 
thirty of his associates in 1625, five years before that of the Massn- 
ehnsetts Colony. Wollaston abandoned his settlement the next year, 
and left part of his men under the command of Thomas Morton. 
The settlement itself was broken up by Governor Winthrop in the 
Summer of 1630, shortly after the landing of his Colony. Mount 
Wollaston was in 1634 mnde part of Boston, and the Iond was 
granted to William Coddington. He soon after sold it to William 
Ting, one of the principal merchants of Boston, and one of the four 
first representatives of the town in the Cieneral Court. Ting had 
four daughters, between whom, after his decease, his inheritance was 
divided. One of those daughters married Thomas Shepard, the cele- 
brated minister of Charlestown; and in the distribution of the estates, 
the farm at Mount Wollaston was assigned to her. Her daughter, 
Anna, married Daniel Quincy, son of the second Edmund Quincy, 
and was the mother of Colonel John Quincy. Mrs. Anna Shepard 
survived her son-in-law, and at her decease bequeathed the estate at 
Mount Wollaston to his son John Quincy, then a student at Harvard 
College. In 1716 he married Elizabeth Norton, danghter of John 
Norton, minister of the first Congregational church at Hingham, a town 
distant about six, miles south-east of Mount Wollaston. Elizabeth 
Quincy was the eldest daughter of this marriage, and in 1742 became 
the wife of William Smith. 
Abigail Smith, second daughter of William and Elizobeth Smith, 
was born on the +! of November, the day dedicated in the Roman 
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calendar to Saint Cecilia, 1744. Her father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather, had all been educated at Harvard College. The Shep- 
ards and the Nortons are commemorated among the most learned and 
talented of the clergymen who held so conspicuous a place in the 
prinitive settlement of New England. ‘Thomas Shepard, the father 
of him who married Anna ‘Ting, is known from the Magnalia of 
Colton Mather as one of the shining lights of the Reformation. His 
sou was scarcely less distinguished, but died in the prime of life. 
‘Tht they are yet held in affectionate remembrance, is in evidence 
from the very recent fact, that a church adhering to the primitive 
Puritan doctrines, at Cambridge, has assured and bears their name, 
John Norton, the minister of Hingham, was a nephew of his name- 
sake, iJlustrious in the history of the Massachusetts Colony, and was 
imself many years eminent among the pastoral teachers of his age 
and country. ‘Tbe maternal grondfuther of Abigail Smith, John 
Quincy, had been graduated at Harvard College in 1708, Her father, 
Willian Smith, in 1725. From this line of ancestry, it may justly 
be inferred that the family associations of Abigail Smith were from 
her infancy among those whose habits, feclings, and tastes are marked 
Vy the love and cultivation of literature and learning. The only 
learned profession in the first century of the settlement of New Eng- 
land was that of the clergy. The law formed no distinct profession, 
and the lawyers were little esteeined. Science was scarcely better 
cultivated by the practitioners of the medical art ; but religion was 
estecmed awoug the most important of worldly concerns, and the 
controversial spirit with which it was taught, and which was at once 
the cuuse and effect of the Protestant reformation, stimulated the thirst 
for leurniug, aud shurpened the appetite for the studies by which it 
ts acquired, 

‘She importance of learning and of literature to the cause of reli- 
gion, and the entire dependence of practical morals upon religions 
principle, were so well understood by the first founders of New Eng- 
land, that the settlers of the Massachusetts Colony had scarcely 
thrown up sheds and piled log-houses to shelter their bodies frum the 
storm, before their thoughts turned to the erection of the edifice which 
should serve them and their children for the habitation of toe mind. 
lu 1634 they made an appropriation for a school at Newtown, and 
in 1638 John Harvard, himself one of the most distinguished of their 
mmiuisters, bequeathed at his deccase the sum of £779. 17s. 2d. for the 
estublishment of a college for the education of ministers of the Gospel. 
‘The bequest was immediately carried into effect. In 1642 the first 

. 
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class was graduated—the town where the college was situated 
received the name of Cambridge from that in England, where all the 
religious teachers of the Colony had been educated ; and the College 
of Harvard, made by the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts an university, bears the name of its founder in glory from 
age to age down to the extinction of time, 

But in providing for the education of learned ministers of the Gos- 
pel, the Puritan fathers of New England were not equally selicitous 
to cultivate and adorn the minds of their daughters. The education 
of women was not neglected, but was generally confined to the 
concerns of the honsehotd. The women, indeed, mingled in the 
religions controversies of the first Colonial age, more perhaps than 
was conducive to their own happiness or to the tranquillity of their 
relatives; but the example and the fate of Mrs. Hutchinson and of 
her doctrines, appears to have operated rather us a warning than as 
au example to the women of the succeeding age. For the practice 
of the learned professions, women are by their sex as effecttally un- 
fitted as for fighting battles, holding the plough, felling the forest, or 
navigating the ocean, 

‘The education of the daughters of Mr. Smith was in their father's 
house, with such advantages as a country clergyman in a village of 
New England, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, could 
afford. It was about that time that Goldsmith, in his Deserted Village, 
and iu his Viear of Wakefield, painted to the life that conditinn in 
hmnan society, and that class of characters formed by it, of which 
Mr. Smith and his fainily might have served as the originals. 

On the 25th of October, 1764, in the twentieth year of her age, 
Miss Abigail Smith was married to John Adains, then an attorney at 
law residing in Braintree, the town adjoining to Weymouth, and 
then rising to great eminence at the bar. He had until then devoted 
himself, with the most indefatigable industry, to the studies and the 
practice of his profession for about seven years, taking little part in 
the politics of the time. The subject of politics, in its most eompre- 
hensive sense, had, however, furnished a source of profound medita- 
tion to his mind for many years before that of his marringe. His 
letter of September, 1755, from Worcester to Nathan Webb, has 
been called a ‘iterary phenomenon. A shorter and far more care 
lessly written letter, in December 1761, is perhaps not less charac- 
teristic. 

In November 1762, Miss Smith’s elder sister, Mary, had heen mar 


tied to Richard Cranch, a native of Devonshire in England, whe hac 
’ 
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emigrated to this country in early youth, and was then settled at 
Germantown, part of the town of Braintree. In December 1761, 
Mr. Adams was upon a visit to Mr. Cranch at his house in German- 
town; Mr. Cranch having an opportunity to enclose a letter which 
he had received the day before for Miss Mary Smith, put it under a 
cover thus addressed :— 


“Miss Polly Smith, Weymouth. 
“ Germantown, Dec. 30th. 1761 
“Dear Miss Potty, 
“J was at Boston yesterday, and saw your brother, who was well, 
E have but a moment's notice of un opportunity of sending to yon the 
enclosed, which I took at your uncle Edward's, 
“1am, with compliments to your family, 
“ Your affectionate humble servant, 
“R, Cancun,” 


Under which Mr. Adams wrote as follows :— 


“Dear Ditto, 

“Here we are, Dick and Jack, as happy as the wickedness and 
folly of this world will allow philosophers. Our good wishes are 
poured forth for the felicity of you, your family, and neighbors, My— 
I don’t know what—to Miss Nabby ; tell her I hear she’s about com- 
Mencing a most loyal subject to young George, and although my al- 
Jegiance has been hitherto inviolate, I shall endeavor all in my 
power to foment rebellion. 

“J, Apams.” 


To account for the preservation of this cover of a lettei, not by the 
lady to whom it was addressed, but by her younger sister, then the 
loyal subject of young George, it may be necessary to remember that 
she was then just turned of seventeen ; that it was shortly after the 
nccession of George the Third to the throne; and that nearly three 
years after, on the 25th of October, 1764, she married the instigator 
to rebeltion. 

The year 1765 is memorable in the history of the world, and es- 
pecially in that of the United States and that of Great Britain, as the 
year in which the British Partiament enacted the Stamp Act. Until 
{nat time Mr. Adams had taken little part in political affairs: his 
whol: sox’ had been absorbed in the study and practice of his pro- 
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fession. But from the period of the Stamp Act he devoted himself to 
the cause of his country. In August of that year, in the midst of the 
violent fermentation occasioned by the resistance of the people to the 
execution of the Stamp Act, he published, in a Boston newspaper, the 
Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law, in which the right of 
popniar resistance against appression is laid down as distinctly as in 
the Declaration of Independence, and almost in the same terms 
The right and the determination of resistance was formed in the mind 
of Jolin Adains trom the first appearance of the Stamp Act, and his 
partner imbibed his principles, and prepared herself for all the trials 
and sacritices which it was apparent must in such a contest be re- 
quired of her. For ten yt alter their marriage Mr. Adams con- 
tiiued with increasing reputation in the practice of the law, residing 
alternately in the mansion descended to him from his father, and at 
Boston, In September, 1774, Mr. Adams was called to attend the 
meeting of the first Congress at Philadelphia, That session was 
short ; but frou the meeting of the second session in May, 1775, it was 
not again discontinued till the close of the war of the Revolution, and 
during the whole of that time she resided at Braintree, with a family 
of intuit children, far from the partner of her heart, aud exposed with 
her family, during a great part of the time, to continual dangers, 
scarcely less formidable than those which her husbiuad, far distant 
froin her, was on his part called to encounter, 

‘The first deadly conflict of the war was in April 1775, at Lexing. 
ton. ‘The incident which gave occasion to it was the detachment of 
a body of troops from the British army at Boston, sent out to inter- 
cept Jolin Hancock and Samuel Adams, then on their way to attend 
the imecting of this second Congress. Jolin Adams was not with 
them, but had left his home for the same destination several deys 
before. But his dwelitng-house, his wife, and children, were within 
a shorter distance from Boston than Lexington or Concord; and the 
same spirit which had instigated the British commander to send a 
body of nen to seize the persons of two members of the Continental 
Congress, might with a much smaller force have visited the dwolling- 
house, and destroyed or made prisoners of the family of the third. 
For several months this danger was so imminent, that the tibrary, and 
all the most yaluable furniture of the house, were removed to a dis- 
tant part of the town; nor were they restored till after the British 
army had, in April 1776, evacuated Boston. 

Soon after the close of this trial, aggravated by an epidemic dysen- 


tery, with which, in the Autumn of 1775, Mrs. Apams herself and 
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every member of her family were severely afflicted, and to which her 
own mother, a brother of her husband, and x young woman living with 
her, in the course of two or three weeks fell victims, it was succeeded 
by another scarcely less distressing. After the removal of Congress 
from Philadelphia to Yorktown, in November, 1777, Mr. Adams made 
a short visit to his family, and, while absent, was appointed a joint 
Commissioner at the Court of France, with Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
and Arthur Lee, in the place of Silas Deane, who was recalled. In 
Felirary, 1778, he sailed from Nantasket Roads in the Boston 
frigate, Captain Sanwel Tucker; taking with him his eldest son, then 
a boy iv the eleventh year of his age. It was the most perilous pe- 
riod of the war for a passage across the AUantic. The Boston was 
an old brigantine converted into a small frigate of 28 guns, far infe- 
rior in force and weight of metal to the sloops of war of our present 
uavy. While she was preparing for sea in the harbor of Boston, 
there was a British sytadron anchored nt uo greater distance tran 
Newport, Rhode Island, watching her departure ; well informed of 
her destination, advised of the fact that a member of Congress was 
going out in her as a passenger, and eager in coveting possession 
both of the passenger and the ship. France had not then acknow- 
edged the Independence of the United States, nor was it certain 
what reception the ship or Commissioner would find in that country. 
Mrs, Apams would for herself have been prepared to encounter 
every hazard with the partner of her life; but to expose her with three 
infant children, the whole family at ence, was too much to undertake. 
She remained at Braintree, with three of the children. 

Tn February, 1778, France acknowledged the Independence of the 
United States, and the treaties of commerce and of eventual alliance 
were concluded. Congress soon after determined to have, instead of 
three Commissioners at the Court of Frauce, only one Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and the choice fell upon Dr. Franklin. Mr. Lee had an- 
other comission as Minister to Spain. Mr. Adams was left without 
being recalled, but without appointinent to any other mission, He 
returned to the United States in August, 1779; but it had not been 
the intention of Congress to dispense with his further services in 
Europe, Soon after his return he received a commission to negotiate 
a peace with Great Britain ; and in November, 1779, embarked again 
for France, taking with him his two elder sons, John Quincy and 
Charles—Mrs, Anams again remained with the two other children, 
a daughter and the youngest son, till after the conclusion of the 
peace. ‘This was followed by a joint commission to Mr. Adams, with 
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Dr Franklin and Mr. Jefferson, to negotiate treaties of commerce 
with any of the European or Barbary Powers ; and to this succeeded 
the appointment of Mr. Adams as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Great Britain. 

In May, 1764, Mrs. Apams embarked, with her only daughter, at 
Toston, to join her husband ; she arrived at London in July. Mr. 
Adams was then at the Hague, in the discharge of the office of Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the United Netherlands, to which he had been 
appointed by Congress after the capture and imprisonment, in the 
tower of Loudon, of Henry Laurens. About the same time of Mrs. 
s‘s arrival in England, Mr. Jeiferson arrived in France, on the 
joint mission to negotiate commercial treaties, which negotiation was 
to be conducted at Paris. Mr. Adams, therefore, repaired to London 
to meet his faruily, and proceeded with them to Paris. They resided 
nearly a year at Auteuil, a village adjoinmg that of Passi, the resi- 
dence of Doctor Franklin, until his final return to the United Stites, 
in 1785. He had, soon after the conclusion of the peace, requested 
of Congress permission to return, and (o retire from the service of the 
Union. In the Spring of 1783 Mr. Jefferson was appointed his sne- 
cessor at the Court of France, and Mr. Adams was commissioned as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain. He proceeded with jis 
family to London. 'There he resided three years, and in the Sum- 
ner of 1788, at his own request, reevived permission to return home, 
He arrived at Boston precisely at the timevhen, by the ratification 
of nine States, the Constitution of the United States was received as 
the Supreme law of the land. 

During her absence in Europe, 
in France and three years in 
cursions of sever , to vis 
s whieh 
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Mrs, Anams had resided one year 
igland. She had made several ex- 
some of the beautiful scer d 
bonnd in England ; and before her 
aury with her husband, visited the scarcely less 
magnificent scenery of the Netherlands, In her own country she had, 
from her childhood, been aecustomed to view and to admire the 
scenery between her nati ge and Boston, searcely surpassed for 
nataral beauty by any object ujon earth. In France, in England, 
in Holland, she had seen the highest attainments of art and the 
most unbounded profusion of wealth Javished to improve and adorn 
the simple beauties of nature. In the inspection and enjoyment of 
these beauties she had taken great del: ; and in familiar letters to 
her friends in this country had given descriptions of them, exceed- 
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ingly interesting to her correspondents, and which, even at this day, 
might he read with pleasure by the public. 

Her letters to her husband and children, and to friends of her own 
sex, during the Revolutionary war, among which Mrs. Merey War- 
ren, sister of James Otis and wife of General James Warren of 
Plymouth, deserves to be particularly remembered, have an interest 
of a higher character. These ladies, familiar with the Roman histo- 
ry, id living in times when the exercise of the virtues of lofty pa- 
triotisin were as necessary and as useful to the cause of liberty among 
the diarghters of the land, as among their husbands and their brothers, 
corresponded with each other throughout the Revolutionary war— 
Mrs, Apams assuming the signature of Portio, and Mrs. Warren 
that of Marcia ; and no correspondence of the Roman matrons bear- 
ing Utose names ever breathed a purer or more vivid spirit of pa- 
triatisin, ‘The letters of Mrs. Anams to her sons, while they were in 
Europe, were read and admired ; and translations of more than one 
of them were made and published in some of the periodical journals 
of France. 

The Government of the United States, under their present Consti- 
tution, was organized in April, 1789, and Mr. Adams was elected the 
first Vice President of the United States, He held that office during 
the eight years of President Washington’s administration, and was 
elected his immediate successor. The sessions of the first Congress 
were held at the city & New York. In 1790 the seat of govern- 
iment was removed to Philadelphia, and continued there till Decem- 
ber, IS00, when it was transferred to Washington, in the District of 
Columbia. During the sessions of Congress Mr. Adams usually re- 
sided with his family at New York, and afterwards at Philadelphia ; 
and in the intervals between them, on his estate at Quincy, about 
ciglt miles distant from Boston. Mrs. Apams’s health, as she ad- 
vanced in years, became frequently infirm ; but, with the exception 
of one or two sessions, when she was detained at home by indisposi- 
tion, she resided with her husband at the seat of government. 

In the administration of the first President of the United States 
two parties immediately disclosed themselves, ‘They were at first 
merely the successors of those between which the struggle had been 
maintained for and against the establishment of the Constitution of 
the United States. The contest between persons and property, be- 
tween the many and the few, inherent in the vitals of human society, 
was always fermenting m the community. These elements of 
contention, always acting and reacting upon the course of human 
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events, and always modified by them, gave rise to two systems of 
administration, the leading minds of which were Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson. Washington endeavored to hold the balance 
between them ; and Mr. Adains, in his station of Vice-President, gave 
his cordial and effective support to the general measures of his ad- 
ministration, The. French Revolution breaking forth in the same 
year when the Constitution of the United States went into operation, 
and involving in its progress all the elements of contention incident 
to human society, produced a conflict of principles which not even 
the moderation, the spotless integrity, and the enduring fortitude of 
Waslungton himself could assuage. Jefferson and Hamilton both suc- 
cessively retired from the administration, but neither of them to quiet 
retirement. ‘The spirit of party turned with a virulence, incredible 
ai this day, against Washington himself; and upon his retirement, Mr. 
Adains was, by a bare majority of the electoral votes over Mr. Jefferson, 
chosen the successor to the Presidency, Mr. Jetferson himself being 
by the same election seated in the chair of the Vicv-Presidency. 

The party struggle continued during the administration of Mr. 
Adams; and the defection of Hamilton, with other leaders of the 
Federal party, turned the scale of the election of 1800. Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr were returned with an equa) number und 
a majority of votes in the electoral colleges, and after a severe con- 
test between them in the House of Representatives, Mr. Jefferson was 
elected President of the United States. Mr. Adams retired to private 
life, and spent the last twenty-five years of his life ut his residence 
in Quincy, where, on the 4th of July 1826, he died. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Inaugurat Address, alluded to the political in- 
tolerance which had marked the party conflicts of the preceding ad- 
ministrations, and urged his countrymen to restore harmony und af 
fection to social intercourse. Of that intolerance, and of the bitter 
and rancorons imputations which are its most effective weapons, no 
man who had devoted his life to the service of his country ever en- 
dured more than Mr. Adams, From the day when he took his scat 
as President of the Senate, until that when his administration expired, 
he was assailed with unappeasable virulence; nor did it even cease 
with his retirement to private life. ‘The exemplary deportment of 
Mrs. Apams towards persons of all parties during the twelve years 
of her husband’s connexion with the government of the United States, 
disarmed even the demon of party spirit. She enjoyed universal 
esteem, as well for the endowments of her mind, as for the correct- 
ness of her deportment; and the only form in which personal male 
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volence or party malignity could assume to turn her virtues into 
‘weapons of annoyance to her husband, was that of occasional insinu- 
ations that she exercised over him an uncontrulable influence, 
extended even to measures of public concernment; a slander not 
less unjust than all the others with which Mr. Adams was inccs- 
santly pursued. 

During the remainder of her life Mrs. Apans shared the retirement 
of her husband, in the exercise of all the virtues that adorn and dig- 
nify the female, and the Christian character. As the mistress of a 
household, she united the prudence of a rigid economy with the gene- 
rous spirit of © liberal hospitality; faithful and affectionate in her 
friendships, bountiful to the indigent, kind and courteous to her de- 
pendents, cheerful, good-hnmoured and charitable in the intercourse 
of social life with her neighbors and acquaintance. She lived in the 
habitual practice of benevolence, and of sincere, unaffected piety. In 
the year 1813 she was called to endure one of the severest afflictions 
that can befall the lot of humanity, the death of her only daughter, 
wife of Colonet William Stephens Smith af New York, after « long, 
lingering, and painful dis: She had before, at earlicr periods of 
her life, lost one infant daughter and one son, Charles Adams, in the 
prime of life and the thirtieth: year of his age. 

Mrs. Anas herself died of a typhus fever on the 28th of October, 
1818, at the age of seventy-four ; leaving to the women of her country 
an example which, could it be universally followed, would restore to 
mankind the state of parndise before the fall. 
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Samvrt Apams was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in September, 









1722. Nis ancestors were amongst the carly settlers of New Fugland, 
The family has already been traced through its varions branches, in the 


biographical sketeh of President John Adams in this volume, and requires 
no further notice in this place, Samune Apasts was remarkable for 
steady application to his studies at the celebrated Latin school of Muster 
Lovell. He eutered Harvard university at an early age, and graduated in 
17.10, when he discussed the following question, * Whether it he jawfal 
to resist the supreine mugistrate, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise 
Le preserved.” Hemaintained the affirmative in the presence of the king's 
governor and council ; and thus evinced, at that carly period, his attach 
ment to the liberties of the people. About the same time he published 
a pamphlet, called “ Englishmen’s Rights,” the expense of which he 
yaid out of the small stipend allowed him by his father while he 
was a student. 

It has been stated that he intended to have devoted himsclf to the 
gospel ministry, but that his father designed him for the bar ; the inten- 
tious of hoth were overruled by his mother, and the course of life adopt- 
ed was that of commerce, to which he was neither inclined nor fitted ; 
and although he was placed under the charge of an eminent merchant, 
Mr. Thomas Cushing, he acquired little knowledge of business, nor 
was he able to support himself when he commenced business on his 
own account, ‘The capital given to him by his father, by imprudent 
credits wid other losses was soon consumed. His father died soon 
after, and as he was the eldest son, the care of the family and the 
management of the estate devolved upon him. 

It may be seen that Mr. Avams took on interest in political sub- 
jects at an early period of tife, Loth from the choice of his subject when 
he took his degree at Cambridge, and of his first pamphlet. Similar 
subjects occupied his attention afterwards. While yet a clerk to Mr 
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Cushing, he formed a club, each member of which agreed to furnish a 
political essay for a newspaper culled the independent Advertiser. 
"These essays brought the writers into notice, and they were dubbed, 
in derision, the © Whipping-post Club.” During the adiniuistration of 
Governor Shirley, he was known as a political writer in opposition 
to the dangerous union of too much civil and military power in the 
hands of one man. His ingenuity, wit, and clear und cogeut argu- 
ments, gained public confidence, and laid the foundation for that influ- 
ence over his fcllow-citizens, which made him afterwards a niurk for 
ial dislike of the royalists. 

In 1763 the agent of Massachusetts in London transmitted iutelli- 
gence that it wus contemplated, by the ministry, to tax the colomes. 
‘This soon produced a great excitement. Jt was expected that Gover- 
nor Bernard would immediately call the Massachusetts house of as- 
sembly together, and that such instructions wonld he sent to the agent 
as might have a tendency to prevent the coutemplated proceedings ; 
but to the surprise of the public, the governor took uo notice of the sub: 
ject. 

In May, 1764, « new election was held of members of the assembly, 
and according to custom, written instructions were prepared by the 
Jxople for their representatives. Ma. Avams was one of the five who 
were selected by the people of Boston on this occasion, The instruc- 
tions were written by him, and were approved by the town. ‘The do- 
eument was published at the time in the Boston Gazette, and is said 
to Le the first public document that denied the “ sapremacy of the Bri- 
tsh parliament, and their right to tax the colonies without their own 
consent.” 

ft is well kuown that at this time a private club was formed in Bos- 
ton for the purpose of deciding on the most proper measures to be ta- 
ken at this important crisis. It was composed of the leading patriots 
of the day. It was the seeret spring which set in motion the public 
body. Mx. AbAms was one of that patriotic conclave, and went 
with all his heart into the measures determined on, to resist every in- 
fringement of the rights of the colonies. The Stamp Act was a fla- 
gtant violation of them; and to suffer it to be quitely carried into ef- 
fect, would establish a precedent and encourage further proceedings. 
Mr. Apams was tot averse to the manner in which the people evine- 
ed their determined opposition by destroying the stamp papers and 
office in Boston ; but he highly disapproved the riots and disorders 
which followed, and personally aided the civil power in the suppres- 
sion of them. 
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He was elected a member of the general assembly of Massachusetts 
in 1765, in the place of Oxenbridge ‘Thatcher, decensed. He was 
soon after chosen clerk to the House, and acquired influence in the Le- 
gisiature, in which he continued nearly ten years. He was frequently 
upon important conmmittces, and was the soul that animated their most 
decisive resolutions. In 1767 he suggested a plan to counteract the 
Operation of the act imposing duties. It was agreed to by the mer- 
chants, and nearly all of them in the province bound themselves, if 
the duties were not repealed, not to import avy but certain enumerated 
articles after the Ist of Jannary, 1 

He was chairman of the committe 
ton to wait upon Lienterant-governor Hutchinson, and urge the 
withdrawal of the British troops from the town, alter the fatal altray of 
the Sth of Mareh, 1770, Mu. Anaats, in a speech of some length, 
pressed the subject with great ability, and enumerated the eonse- 
quences which would ensue if the vote of the town was not inmmedi- 
ately complicd with. iLutchinson prevaricated, and denied that the 
troops were subject to his authority ; but promised to direct the remo- 
val of the 29th regiment. Mr. Apams again rose, Filled with the 
unagnitude of the subject, and irritated by the manner itt which it had 
Iwen treated by the Licutenant-governor, he replied with indignation 
and boldness, * That it was well known that, acting as governor of the 
province, he was by its charter commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s 
military aud naval forces, and, as such, the troops were subject to his 
orders ; and if he had the power to remove one regiment, he had the 
power to remove both; and nothing short of that would y the 
people ; and it was at his peril if the vote of the town was not immne- 
diately complied with ; and ifit be longer delayed, he alone must be an- 
swerable for the fatal consequences that would eusuc.” "This produced 
@ mowentary silence. [t was now dark, and the people were waiting 
for the report of their committee, After a short confer with Colo- 
nei Dalryinple, Hutchinson gave his consent to the removal of both 
regiments, which was accordingly effected the following day. 

As early a8 1766 Mr. Avams liad been impressed with the impor- 
tance of establishing counnittees of correspondence throughout the co- 
lonies ; but the plan was not carried into operation until 1772, when it 
was first adopted by Massachusetts on his motion, at a public town 
meeting in Boston, and was soon after followed by all the provinces. 

Every incthod had becn tned to induce Ma. Anams to abandon the 
cause of his country, which he had supported with so much zeal, 
courage, and ability. Threats and caresses had proved equally un- 
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availing. Prior to this time there is no certain proof that any direct 
attempt was made upon his virtue and integrity, although a report had 
been publicly and freely circulated that it had been unsuccessfully 
tried by Governor Bernard. Hutchinson knew him too well to make 
the attempt. But Governor Gage was empowered to try the experi- 
meut. He sent to him a confidential und verbal message by Coionel 
Fenton, who waited upon Mx. Apans, and after the customary sala- 
tations, he stated the object of his visit. He said, that an adjustment 
of the disjwtes which existed between England and the colonies, and 
a reconciliation, was very desirable us well as important to the interest 
of both. ‘That he was authorized from Governor Gage to assure him, 
that he had been empowered to confer upon him such benefits as 
wontd be tory, upon the condition that he would engage to 
cease in his opposition to the measures of government. He also ob- 
served, that it was the advice of Governor Gage to him, not to ineur 
the further displeasure of his Majesty ; that his conduct had been such 




















as made him jiable to the penalties of an act of Henry VILL by which 
persons could be sent to England for trial of treason or misprision of 


treason, at the discretion of a governor of u province ; but by changing 
lhis polities! course, he would not only receive great personal advanta- 
ges, but world thereby make bis peace with the king, Mia. Apams 
listened with apparent interest to this recital. He asked Colonel Pen- 
ton if he would truly deliver his reply as it should be given. After 
some hesitation, he assented. Mar. Apams reyttred his word of honor, 
whieh he pledged. 

‘Then rising trom his chair, and assnming a determined numer, he 
replied, “TL tenst Ihave lang since mi 
or ines. No personal considerat 
se of iny country. T IE AD- 
went Apasts ro wiat no longer to insult the fectings of 
asperated people.” 

With a full sense of his own perilous situation, marked as an object 
of ministerial vetigeatice, Jaboring under pecuniary embarrassment, but 
of personal consequences, he steadily pursued the great object 
‘oul,—the liberty of the people. 

The time required bold and inflexible measures. Commo distress 
required common counsel. The aspect was appalling to some of the 
most decided patriots of the day. The severity of punishment, which 
was inflicted on the people of Boston by the power of England, pro- 
duced a melancholy sadness on the friends of American freedom. 
The Massachusetts house of assembly was then in session at Salem 
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A committee of that body was chosen to consider and report the state 
of the province. Mar. Apaws, it is said, observed that some of the 
committee were for mild measures, which he judged no way suited to 
the present emergency. He conferred with Mr. Warren of Plymouth 
upon the necessity of sprited measures, and then said, “ Do you keep 
the committee in play, and I will go and make a caucus by the time 
the evening arrives, and do you meet me.” Mr. Avant secured a 
necting of nbout five principal members of the house at the time spe- 
cified, and repeated his endeavors for the second and third nights, 
when the number amounted to more than thirty. The friends of the 
administration knew nothing of the matter. ‘I'he popular leaders took 
the sense of the members in a private way, and found that they would 
be able to carry their scheme by a suflicient majority. They 
whole plan completed, prepared their resolutions, and then det 
to bring the business forward ; but before they commenced, the door- 
keeper was ordered to let no person in, nor suiler any one to depart. 
The subjects for discussion were then introduced by Mr. Anams with. 
his usual eloquence on such greatoecasions. He was chnirman of the 
committee, and reported the resolutions for the appointment of dele- 
gates to a general congress tu be convened at Philadelphia, to consult 
on the general safety of America, This report was received with sur- 
prise and astonishment by the administration party. Such was the 
apprehension of some, that they were apparently desirous to desert the 
question. The duor-keeper secmed uneasy at his charge, and waver- 
ing with regard to the performance of the duty assigned to him. At 
this critical juncture, Ma. Avams relieved him by taking the key 
and keeping it himself. ‘The resolutions were passed ; five delegates, 
consisting of Samuen Avams, Thoinas Cushing, Robert Treat Paine, 
John Adains, and Jarnes Bowdoiu, were appoiuted, the expense was 
estituatud, and funds were voted for the payment. Before the business 
was finally closed, « member nade a plea of indisposition, and was al- 
lowed to leave the house. ‘This person went directly to the Governor, 
and informed him of their high-landed procecdings. 'The Governor 
immediately sent his secretary to dissolve the assembly, who found the 
door locked. He demanded entrance ; but was answered, that his de- 
sire could not be complied with until some important business, then 
before the house, was concluded. Finding every method to gain ad- 
mission ineffectual, he read the order on the stairs for an immediate 
dissolution of the assembly. ‘The order, however, was disregarded by 
the house. ‘They continued their deliberations, passed all their in- 
tended measures, and then obeyed the mandate for dissolution. 
. 
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After any unavailing efforts, both by threats and promises, to al 
lure this inflexible patriot from his devotion to the sacred cause of in- 
dependence, Governor Gage ut length, on the 12th of June, 1775, is- 
sted that nicmorable proclamation, of which the following is an ex- 
tract :— In this exigency of complicated calamities, I avail myself of 
the last efforis within the bounds of my duty to spare the further effu- 
sion of blood, to offer, and I do hereby in his Mayesty’s name offer and 
promise, his most gracious pardon to all persons who sliall forthwith 
lay down their arms, and retirrn to the duties of peaceuble subjects, 
excepting only froin the benefit of such pardon, Samue. Apams and 
Jol Hancock, whose offences are of too flagitious a nature to admit of 
any other consideration than that of condign punishment.” This was 
a diploma, conferring greater honors on the individuals than any 
other which was within the power of his Britannic majesty to bestow. 

Ina letter, dated April, 1776, at Philadelphia, while he was in con- 
gress, to Major Hawley of Massachusetts, he said, “I am perfectly satis- 
fied of the necessity of a pablic and explicit decleration of indepen- 
dence, J} eannot conceive what good reason can he assigned against 
it, Will it widen the breach? ‘This would be a strange question 
afer we lave raised armies and fought battles with the British troops ; 
set up an Alnerican navy, permitted the inhabitants of these colonies 
to fit out armed vessels to eapture the ships, &c. belonging to any of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain ; declaring them the enemies of the 
United Colonies, and torn into shivers their acts of trade, by allowing 
commerce, subject to regulations to he made by ourselves, with the 
people of all countries, except such as ate subject to the British king. 
It cannot, surely, after al] this, be imagined that we consider ourselves, 
or inean to be considered by others, in any other state than that of in- 
dependence.” 

Tn another Jetier to James Warren, Esq. dated Baltimore, December 
31, 1776, he said, “ T asstire you business has been done since we came 
to this place, more to my satisfaction than any or every thing done be- 
fore, excepting the * Declaration of Independence, which should have 
been made immediately after the 19th of April, 1775.” 

Notwithstanding we had ratsed armies, built navies, fought battles, 
and Itad seen the public grievances still unredressed, yet the minds of 
many of the leading Whigs were not prepared for the great question of 
a final separation of the two countries till July 4, 1776. 

The character of Mr. Apams had become celebrated in foreign 
sountries, In 1773 he had been chosen a member of the society of 
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the bill of rights in London; and in 1774 John Adams and Doctor 
Joseph Warren were elected on his nomination. 

Our patriots, in their progress to independence, had successfully en- 
countered inany formidable obstacles; butin the year 1777 still great- 
er difficulties arose, at the prospect of which some of the stoutest 
hearts began to falter. Tt was at this critical juncture, after Congress 
had resolved to adjourn from Philadelphia to Lancaster, that some of 
the leading members accidentally met in company with each other. A 
conversation in mutual confidence ensued. Ma. Adams, who was one 
of the number, was cheerful and undismayed at the aspect of affairs ; 
while dhe countenances of his friends were strongly marked with the 
desponding feclings of their hearts. he couversation naturally turned 
upon the subject which most engaged their feelings. Bach took ocea- 
sion to express his opinions on the situation ef the public cause, and 
all were gloomy and sad. Mk. Apams listened in silence till they had 
finished. He then said, “ Gentlemen, your spirits appear to be heavily 
oppressed with our public cilamities. Lhope you do not despair of 
our final success ?” It was answered, “ That the chance was desperate.” 
Mr. Apams replied, “If this be onr language, it is so, indeed. 1f we 
wear Jong faces, they will become fashionable. The people take their 
tone from ours ; and if we despair, can it be expected that they will con- 
tinue their efforts in what we conceive to be a hopeless cause} Let 
us hanish such feelings, and show a spirit that will keep alive the con- 
fidence of the people rather than diunp their courage. Better tidings 
will soon arrive. Our cause is just und righteous, and we shall never 
be abandoned by Heaven while we show ourselves worthy of its aid 
and protection.” 

At this time there were but twenty-cight of the members of Con- 
gress present at Philadelphia. Mn. Apasts said, “That this was the 
stuallest, but the truest Cougress they ever had.” 

Bota tow 's had elapsed when the news arrived of the glorious 
success at Saratoga, which gave a new complexion to our affairs and 
confidence to our hopes, 

Soon after this, Lord Howe, the Marl of Carlisle, and Mr. Eden, ar- 
rived as commissioners to treat for peace under Lord North’s concilia- 
tory propmsition. Mx. Abas was one of the committee chosen by 
Congress to draught ap answer to their letter. In this it is stated, 
That Congress will readily attend to such terms of peace as may con- 
sist with the honor of an independent nation.” 

At this time the enemies of our freedom were busily employed to 
treate disunion among its friends. Reports were circulated of attempts 
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to deprive General Washington of his command, in which, it was said, 
Mr. Apams was a principal leader, This was not true. It is pos- 
sible that some warm expressions may have fallen from him when he 
spoke of the multiplied disasters which attended our military opera 
tions, and of the effects they produced on the public mind ; and for po- 
litical purposes, our opponents gave to them, probably, a different and 
distorted sense. 

In a fetter to his friend, Richard Henry Lee, Esq. dated in 1789, iu 
speaking of exectitive appointments as provided for in the constitution 
of the United States, he thus notices the subject : “ I need not tell you, 
who lave known so thoroughly the sentiments of my heart, that 1 have 
always had a very high esteem for the late commander-in-chief of our 
armies ; and I now most sincerely believe, that while President Wash- 
ington continues in the chair, he will be able to give, to all good men, 
a satisfactory reason for every instance of his public conduct. I feel 
myself constrained, contrary to my usual manner, to make professions 
of sincerity on this occasion ; because Doctor Gordon, in his History of 
the Revolution, has gravely said that I was coucerned in on attempt 
to remove Generat Washington from command ; and mentions an ano- 
nymons letter to your fate Governor Henry, which I affirm I never 
saw, nor heard of, till 1 lately met with it in reading the history.” 

Jn 1779 Samurx Avams was placed by the state convention on a 
committee to prepare and report a form of government for Massachu- 
setts. By this cominitiee he and John Adans were appointed a sub- 
committee to furnish a draught of the constitution. The draught pro- 
diced by them was reported to the convention, and, after some amend- 
iments, accepted. The address of the convention to the people was 
jointly written by them. 

In 1781 he was elected a member of the Senate of Massachusetts, 
and was shortly afterwards elevated to the presidency of that body. 

In 1787 he was chosen a member of the Massachusetts convention 
for the ratification of the constitution of the United States. He had 
some objections to it in its reported form ; the principal of which was 
to that article which rendered the several States amenable to the Courts 
of the nation. He thought that this would reduce them to mere cor- 
porations, There was a very powerful opposition to it, and some of 
its most zealous friends and supporters were fearful that it would not 
be accepted. 

Mr. Avams had not then given his sentiments upon it in the con- 
vention ; but regularly attended the debates. 

Some of the leading advocates waited upon Mr. Apams and Mr. 
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Hancock, to ascertain their opinions and wishes, in a private manner. 
Ma. Apams stated his objections, and said that he shonid not give it 
his support unless certain amendments were recommended to be adopt- 
ed. ‘I'hese he enumerated. Mr. Hancock was president of the con- 
vention, aud ut that time confined to his house by indisposition. His 
opinion coincided with that of Mz. Apams ; and he observed, that he 
would attend and give it his support upon the same condition express- 
ed by Mr. Avams. This was mutually agreed to. Mr. Apams pre- 
pared his amendments, which were brought before the convention, and 
referred to a committee, who made some inconsiderable altvrations, 
with which the constitution was accepted. Some of these were after- 
wards agreed to as amendments, and form, at present, a part of that 
instrument, 

Tu 1789 fie was elected Lientenant-governor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and continued to fill that office till 1794, when he was chosen 
governor of that state. He was annually re-clegted till 1797, when, 
oppressed with years and bodily infirmities, he declined being again a 
candidate, and retired to private life. 

Alter many years of incessant exertions, employed in the establist- 
ment of the independence of America, le died on the 3d October, 1803, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, in indigent circumstances, 

‘The person of Samues Avams wasof midille size. His countenance 
was a true index of his inind, and possessed those lofty and clovated 
charueteristies which are always found to accompany true greatness, 

He was a steady professor of the Christian religion, aud uniformly 
attended public worship. His family devotions were regularly per- 
formed, and his morality was never impeached. 

In his manners and deportment he was sincere aud finaffected ; in 
conversation, pleasing and instructive ; and in his friendships, stead- 
fast atd affectionate. 

Ihis revolutionary labors were not surpassed by those of any indi- 
vidual. From the commencement of the dispute with Great Britain 
he was incessantly employed in public service ; opposing, at one time, 
the doctrine of the supremacy of « parliament in all cases,” taking the 
lead in questions of controverted policy with the royal governors, writ- 
ing state papers from 1763 to 177: in planning and organizing 
clubs aud committees, haranguing in town meetings, or filliug the 
columns of public prints with essays adapted to the spirit nud temper 
of the times. In addition to these occupations, he maintained an exten- 
sive and laborious correspondence with the friends of American free- 
dom in Great Britain and in the provinces, 
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No man was more intrepid and dauntless when encompassed by 
dangers, or more calm and unmoved amid public disasters and adverse 
fortune. His bold and daring conduct and language subjected him to 
great personal hazards. Had any fatal event occurred to our country, 
by which she had fallen in her struggle for liberty, Samuen Apams 
would have Leen the first victim of ministerial vengeance. His blood 
would have been first shed as a sacrifice on the altar of tyranny, for 
the noble magnanimity and independence with which he defended 
the cause of freedom. But such was his firmness, that he probably 
would have met death with as much composure as he regarded it 
with unconcern. 

His writings were numerous, and much distinguished for their ele- 
gance and fervor ; but, unfortunately, the greater part of them have 
been lost, or so distributed as to render their collection infpossible. 

He was the author of a letter to the Earl of Hillsboraugh ;—of many 
political essays directed against the administration of Governor Shirley; 
—of a Setter in answer to Thomas Paine in defence of Christianity, 
and of an oration published in the year 1776. 

Four letters of his correspondence on government are extant, and 
were published in a pamphlet form in 1880. 

Mn. Avams's eloquence was of a peculiar character. His language 
‘Was pure, concise, and impressive. He was more logical than figura- 

tive, His arguments were addressed rather to the understanding than 
to the feelings ; yet he always engaged the deepest attention of his au- 
dience, On ordinary occasions there was nothing remarkable in his 
speeches ; but on great questions, when his own feelings were interest- 
ed, he would combine every thing great in oratory. In the language 
of an elegant Writer, the great qualities of his mind were fully display- 
ed in proportion as the field for their exertion was extended ; and the 
energy of his langnage was not inferior to the depth of his mind. It 
was an eloquence admirably adapted to the age in which he flourished, 
and exactly calculated to attain the object of his pursuit. It may well 
be described in the language of the poet, * thoughts which breathe, 
and words which burn.” An eloquence, not consisting of theatrical 
gesture or the pomp of words; but that which was a true picture of 
a heart glowing with the sublime enthusiasm and ardor of patriotism ; 
an eloquenee, to which his fellow-citizens listened with applause and 
rapture ; aud little inferior to the best models of antiquity, for simplicity 
majesty, aud persuasion. 
» 
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Tue name Sxeamax, has long been a bright etar of the 
Emerald Isle. Thomas, and his son Richard, have been cele- 
brated in dramatic circles, wherever English literature is appre- 
ciated. Bunt whether Sheridan, the immigrant, who loft Ireland 
and landed in Boston, was any relative of theirs, we do not 
know; enough, that his now famous son, Partie Henay, was 
born in Boston, in the year 1831. It was a long journey for 
little Philip, when he was borne into Perry County, Ohio, where 
his father located on the great thoroughfare of western travel}, 
With his Cetholic neighbors, he was often taken to the church 
of 8t. Joseph, at Somerset, said to be the oldest house of public 
worship in the State. 

Fondness for the noble horse was his early passion. When 
five years of age, he was one day met by some older lads, who 
sought amusement, and proposed that Philip should take his 
first grand ride. It pleased him. They placed him upon an 
unbridled horse, that was grazing in the pasture, and, to their 
astonishment, away went the steed over the fence. and out of 
sight. The child clung fast, and was carried into a tavern shed, 
more than a mile distant, where the horse was recognized, and 
the rider pronounced brave enongh for an Indian hunter. Philip 
was thenceforth a hero in the neighborhood ; for the horse was 
known to be vicious, and to have unmddied exceflent riders. 
They were prepared for the later exploits of “Cavalry SxeRrpay.” 

When old enongh to leave home, he appeared in Zanesville 
with his horse and cart, making hia own way in the world. 
Faithful, active, frank, and intelligent, he attracted the attention 
of a member of Congress, whose home was in the town. An 
elder brother, and other friends, apoke of a cadetship in the 
military academy, at West Point, for the young cartman: the 
Congressman secured the appointment. In 1848, Philip passed 
the examinations, and was enrolled ir that institution. He 
ranked high, even among such class-mates as McPherson, 
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Schofield, and Terrill, Te was graduated brevet second-lieu- 
tenant in the United States infantry. 

There was a deferrce to be maintained against Mexico, and 
in 1853, young SHeRrpan was sent to Fort Duncan, on the Rio 
Grande, to render his first practical military service in a perilous 
country, exposcd to the aavageness of the Apache and Comanche 
indiana. There was soon an occasion to test his valor. He 
atnd two comrades were one day outside the fort, when a band 
of Apache Indians appeared; the chief leaped from his “fiery 
uiustaug ” to seize his prisoners, In an instant SHERIDAN’s eye 
kindled into admiration for the horse, and springing upon him, 
he galloped away to Fort Duncan. Summoning the troops, 
ordering his pistols, without dismounting, he hastened back, 
as a true cavalryman, to rescue his two companions, who were 
heroically fighting for their lives, One shot, and an Indian fell 
dead at the feet of the Lieutenant’s horse. The soldicra came 
up, and the savages were ridden down, until few escaped. This 
valiant deed was, however, rebuked by the commandant of the 
fort, on the ground that the Lieutenant was away from his 
cammand, That jealous, irritated officer, was afterwards a 
general in the Confederate army. For two years Sugrmpan 
endured his displeasure, doing good service in making defences 
and explorations, when he at length sought a different post of 
duty. Promoted to a full lieutenant, he was, for a time, assigned 
to the command of Fort Wood, in New York harbor. Next he 
was sent to the Pacifie coast, where he commanded an escort 
of mon who were aurveying the route for a railway connecting 
San Francisco with the Columbia river. This service won him 
a mention in Congress in the highest terms. We follow him 
to Fort Vancouver, displaying his dashing courage against the 
Yokima Indians, and wigning admiration from them, as well as 
worthier praise from his superior officers. After the “ Yokima 
Reservation " was formed, he was appointed to command this 
Indian domain; and gaining the confidence of his wild subjects, 
he adnuinistered their affairs to the entire satisfaction of the 
government. Ie created a new military post at Yamhill, south- 
west of Fort Vancouver, where he lived on the coarsest fare, 
passed days of danger, made bronzing marches, and prepared 
himeelf for activity in the greatest war of modern times. 

With the rank of Captain, he waa sent to Jefferson Barracka, 


St. Louis, Missouri, in the autumn of 1861. On his arrival, he 
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was appoit.ted president of the board which audited the claims 
that arose under the administration of General Fremont, in the 
west. It was a practical business affair, performed with such 
courtesy and ability, that he was given the position of Chief 
Quartermaster and Commissary of the Western army., An 
appreciative staff officer thus wrote of him: ‘A modest, quiet 
little man was our Quartermaster. Yet nobody could deny the 
vitalizing energy and masterly force of his presence, when “he 
had oceasion to exert himeelf. Nent in person, courteous in 
demeanor, exact in the transaction of business, and most accu- 
rate in matters appertaining to the regulations, orders, and 
general military custom, it was no wonder that our acting 
Chief Quartermaster should have been universally liked. Expe- 
eially was he in favor socially, for it soon became known that 
he was, off duty, a most genial companion. Whenever he 
did allow his ambition to appear, it appeared to be of a moderate 
east. ‘He was the sixty-fourth captain on the list, and with the 
chances of war, he thought he might soon be major.’ Such 
were the terms in which the future Major-General spoke of his 
promotion. No visions of brilliant stars, single or dual, glittered 
on the horizon of his life. If he could pluck an old teat, and 
gild the same for his shoulders’ wear, he war satisfied. If any 
one had suggested the possibility of a brigadiership, our Quar- 
termaster would have supposed it meant in irony. Yet he waa 
even then recognized as 9 man of vigorous character. . . . Not 
a clerk or orderly, but treasured some act of kindness done by 
Captain Siena.” 

His labors were very arduous. Everything, at that period of 
the war, needed organizing. The system of obtaining and 
forwarding supplies was imperfect. It was not strange, there- 
fore, if the army that in the spring of 1862 was fighting terribly 
for the salvation of Missouri, could not be supplied perfectly 
with all thut was needed. Nor was it surprising that there was 
a slight collision between him and General Curtis. But the 
affair was soon settled, and after making purchases of horses in 
Wisconsin for the army, Captain Snertpan waa appointed Chief 
Quartermaster of the department, under General Halleck, then 
at Corinth, Mississippi. After the retreat of the Confederate 
forces from that place, there was a demand for officers in the 
cavalry service. that swift pursuit right be made. The attention 
of the superior officers was turned to Suegipan. He was at 
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once commiasioned Colonel of the second regiment of Michigan 
cavalry, and proved “the right man in the right place.” He 
was in his field of success when attached to Elliot’s cavalry 
force, enduring hardships, making raids into dangerous regions, 
destroying ruil-roads and stores of the enemy, gaining a victory 
over Forest's bold riders, aud soon fiuding Chalmers with nine 
regiticuts, facing him with but two, It was a perilous hour, 
but it euygested an admirable strategy. Colonel Sazrrpan sent 
ninety men around to fall on the rear of the enemy, while he 
would attack the front. The daring plan was successful. The 
enemy, surprised, terrified, and routed, fied in confusion, while 
the victors pursued him for twenty miles. Gener! Grant, ever 
ready to crown therit, commended him; and on the first day of 
July, 1862, he was deservedly made a Brigadier-General. He 
rendered signal services, during the summer, in Mississippi and 
Kentucky, defending Louisville from capture and pillage. 

In the organization of the Army of the Cumberland, General 
SuExIpAN wus assigned to the command of the division of 
McCook's corps which constituted the right wing of the army, 
Afler the terrific battle of Murfreesboro’, where all seemed for 
xo long doubtful, but where the result was one of the grandest 
triamphs, at the very hour that President Lincoln was signing 
the Emancipation Proclamation of January, 1868, our cavalry 
hero wan one of the cleven brigadiers of whom General Rose- 
eranz said, in his report: "They ought to be made major- 
generals in our service.” Suerrpan received the appointment 
of Major-General, dated from the last day of 1862. 

It ia quite impossible to separate biography from history, 
during auch eventful times as those in which were fought the 
many battles that gained Chattanooga, and held it for the Union. 
In some of those fierce engagements among the mountains, 
“the divisions of Wood and Sueripan were wading breast deep 
in the valley of death.” Victory followed victory. The eyes 
of the generals were looking toward Atlanta. 

General Grant was summoned to Washington in March, 1864, 
to receive the commission of Lieutenant-General of the armies 
of the United States. He would thenceforth be in the eastern 
department. He had already marked General SueRipan us one 
of the few great leaders in the future campnigns. SHERIDAN 
was relieved of his command (he knew not why), and ordered 
to report at Washington. To his surprise, he found himself 
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placed in command of all the cavalry on the Potomre, in place 
of General Pleasanton, who was ordered into Missouri, where 
brave service was needed. SuERIDAN had now a large field, 
suited to his genius. Organizing his corps into three divisions, 
each commanded by able generals, he soon reported himself 
ready for duty. On the fourth of March, the Rapidan was 
crossed by the entire Army of the Potomac. The march began 
toward the tangled, swampy wilderness, near Spottsylvania, 
where the forces of General Lee were waiting for battle. The 
plan of General Grant was not to hurl his battalions on the 
enemy's intrenchments, but to manceuvre sufficiently to keep 
him in check, and then move in between him and the Confed- 
erate capital, General Swenrpan was protecting the flanks of 
the great army, and reconnoitring the position and movements 
of the enemy. On the fifth, as the splendid columns were 
about to turn the lines of the enemy, General Meade received 
a despatch from Suermpan. Breaking the seal, and reading it, 
he said: “They say that Lee intends to fight us here." “ Very 
well,” replied the imperturbable Grant. The plan of battle was 
soon matured. Then followed the terrifie scenes of blood in 
the Wilderness. For three days, the carnage was frightful. It 
devolved upon Suzerpan’s cavalry to protect the army trains, 
and the ambulances containing the sick and wonnded. On tho 
ninth of March, the enemy began to fall deliberately back, still 
in a challenging attitude. Then commenced the chase for 
Spottsylvania Court House, both armica anxious to secure the 
position. Grant did not guin it; but he reported thut all was 
prosperous, saying: “I propose to fight it out on this line, if it 
takes all summer.” 

To clear up “this line,” General SaerrDan was ordered, on 
the ninth, to select his best mounted troops, and start out on an 
expedition to the rear of Lee's army, to cut off his communica- 
tions and supplies. He was given full diseretion as to hia plana. 
He ordered three days’ rations to he given to his men, leaving 
behind everything that was not actually needed upon a great 
march. In a somewhat circuitous route, he appeared at the 
fords of the North Anna river, and at Beaver Dam. There he 
eame upon @ provost-guard of the enemy, having charge of 
more than three hundred union prisoners, who had been cap- 
tored the day before, at Spotteylvania, The union prisoners 
were released, and their guard captured. Thence, pushing on 
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toward Rich nond, a detachment destroyed the rail-road track 
and Confederate property at Ashland. On the eleventh, SHERI- 
Dan's command reached a point within six miles of Richmond, 
where they encountered the Confederate cavalry, under General 
.B. Stuart, A severe battle was fought; Stuart waa killed, 
yra] guna were captured, and the Federal forces gained the 

Betore daybreak, the next morning, a detachment moved 
forward to reconnoitre, and penetrated the second line of 
defences around Richmond, approaching within two miles of 
ihat city. After capturing a Confederate courier, they with- 
drew. Early the next morning, Suerrpan’s advance appeared 
ut Mcudow Bridge, where the enemy had destroyed the bridge, 
and coustructed defences which commanded the rail-road bridge, 
over which the Union troops might attempt to cross. It was a 
way of great peril; but, nothing daunted, Suxrrpan's gallant 
soldiers dashed across, and rushing through about half a mile 
of marshy ground, charged upon the enemy, and carried the 
works, after a most determined resistance. 

In the meantime, another force of the enemy had come up 
in his reur, and almost surrvanded Suerrpan’s wearied army. 
To retreat would be fatal; the railrord-bridge could not be 
gained, To go forward would Jead them upon a force greatly 
outnambering the Union troops. To cross the river Chicka- 
hominy, the Meadow Bridge must be reconstructed and crossed 
under the concentrated fire of the enemy. Here was a position 
to tusk the finest energies of generalehip. SHerrpan’s decision 
wag quickly made. The bridge must be rebuilt. It was done 
amid the constant fire of the Confederates, who were bravely 
kept at bay. Tremendous work was done by the Union 
artillery; charges were repelled by fierce counter-charges, 
Once or twice, the men were slowly pressed back; but the 
calm, self-poesessed SHERTDAN encouraged them by his presence, 
and they regained their position. At length the bridge was 
completed. The ammunition train must pass over it, If the 
firing continued, it was scarcely possible to avoid the horrors 
of an explosion, and the risk of a capture of his forces. The 
peril only added to the resources of the cool commander. He 
put himself at the head of some picked men, and when the 
ammunition train was ready to be moved, he 7 »inted his follow- 
ers to tke enemy, and said: “Boye, do you see those fellows, 
yonder? They are green recruits, just from Richmond. There's 
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not a veteran among them. You have fought them well, to-day; 
but we have got to whip them. We can do it, and we will.” 
A rousing cheer went up from the men, who were proud of 
their leader; and in clear, ringing tones, he gave the order: 
“Forward! Charge!” Onward they dashed; the foe went 
flying before them to the intrenchments. Then the artillery 
opened upon the Confederates, increasing their terror. Under 
cover of this brilliant charge, the train crossed the bridge in 
safety. The Union forces marched forward, with a heavy rain 
upon them, driving the enemy to Mechanicsville, and thence 
to Cold Iarbor, taking many prisoners, and encamping near 
Gaines’ Mills. Two days after, he brought bis command to 
General Butler's head-quarters, without molestation, and opened 
communication with Washington. It was said, not long after: 
“Other expeditions may have resulted in a larger destruction 
of property, the capture of more prisoners, or the traversing 
of a larger region of territory; but none, during the war, has 
carried greater terror into the hearts of the enemy, or more 
gallantly extricated itself from ao position of extraordinary 
difficulty.” 

General Suerrpan made his head-quarters, for a few days, at 
White House, on the Pamunky river; but most of the time he 
was at the head of his troops, aiding the main army, on its way 
to the Chickahominy. He was frequently in conflict with the 
Confederate cavalry, under Fitzhugh Lec. Various engage- 
ments at different points occurred, after which, he guarded the 
flauk of General Grant's army, in its movement across the 
Jumes river. While the main army was pushing on to Peters 
burg, General Suenipan set out, on the cighth of June, for a 
second cavalry expedition into the heart of Virginia. The 
object was to cut off the northward and westward lines of the 
enemy, and prevent him from receiving supplies or troops over 
the rail-roade. The points aimed at were Gordonsville and 
Charlottesville. Had hie movements been properly sustained, 
he would have realized his hopes. Yet he did a noble work. 

A third invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania waa planned, 
and already on foot, by the Confederates, marching through the 
valley of the Shenandoah. The national capital was more 
seriously threatened than ever before. Baltimore was endan- 
gered. Chambersburg was desolated. The North was filled 
with alarm. The design was to draw Gencral Grant and all 
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his forces from Petersburg and Richmond. But “Grant was 
avery obstinate man.” He knew, too, of an unwearied, per- 
sistent trooper, whose soldiers could be trusted for the routing 
of the invaders. The Military Division of the Shenandoah was 
organized. The command of it was given to General Suenipan, 
although he was the youngest of all the major-generals; for “he 
had already exhibited a skill and tact in the handling of troops, 
4 combination of caution and audacity, a celerity of movement, 
and a fertility of resource, which indicated him as the man for 
the place.” General Grant knew his man, and the result proved 
that he was not mistaken. 

General Suznipax was soon at Harper's Ferry, making that 
his head-quarters. Already had the Confederate General Early 
gathered large plunder, fallen back, and prepared to forward it 
to Richmond. He probably intended to return into the rich 
valleys of the loyalists. Sugrman united his troops at the 
entrance of the valley, and began to press Early from the 
important positions which he held at such places as Martinsburg 
and Williamaport. He made feints of an advance, in order to 
discover the strength of bis enemy. Early, priding himself on 
his acutcness, imagined that he was luring on the young pur- 
auer, and that he would soon get him where he could finish 
him. Both generals were wary. Sagrtpan secured Winchester 
on the twelfth of August. Finding that there was some pros- 
pect of the enemy moving southward, to join General Lee, he 
arrested his pragreas, and drew back to Charlestown, in order 
to attract Early nearer to the Potomac. Early thought that 
Smnerrpan was afraid, and that by good management he might 
flank him, re-enter Maryland, and reap another harvest of 
plunder, He therefore moved to Berryville. But his opponent 
was ready for meeting him. After some fighting and marching, 
he crowded Early west of Opequan creek, and got between him 
and Richmond. A severe battle began, on September 19, when 
the Confederates were “‘seut whirling through Winchester,” as 
SHERIDAN expressed it. They lost three of their ableat generals, 
one of whom was Fitzhugh Lee, their cavalry leader, and about 
12,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. With his usual 
rapidity, Surripan led on hie army, and encountered the enemy, 
strongly fortified, on Fisher's Hill. By dividing hie forces, and 
making an attack in front and in the rear, he drove him from 
his intrenchments. Confused, disorganized, losing the muni- 
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tions of war, and greatly scattered; many of the enemy fled to 
the mountains, and determined to abandon the conflict. A 
terrible work of devastation was begun, to avenge the ravages 
of the enemy in the northern valleys, and to make the Shenan- 
doah unfit for being any longer the avenue to invasion. General 
Early again rallied his forces, and intrenched them on Fisher's 
Till, at a time when SueRtpan was absent in Washington, A 
fierce battle ensued. The tidings reached Suerrpan that his noble 
army was yielding to the foe. One man—one moment of his 
presence, might turn the tide of war. Ife hastened to Winchester, 
and mounted his horse for a ride that has been thrillingly de 
scribed by the distinguished poet, Thomas Buchanan Read: 





Up from the South, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like o herald in haate to the chieftain’s dour, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and rour, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Suntan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered alung the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

Tho roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blovd of the listener cold 

‘Ae he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Suzninan twenty milos away, 


Bat there is n rond from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway, leading down ; 
And there, through the flush of the morning light, 







As if he knew the ter 
Tle stretched away with ‘utmost apeed 5 
Hil rove and f-ll—tut hie heart wan goy, 
With Suxrivan fifteen miles away. 


Still eprung from those swift hoofs, thundering routh, 
‘The dust, like the xmoke from the cannon’s mouth; 
Or the trai! of a comet, aweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the dum of disaster; 
‘The heart of the steed and the heart of the master, 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the batele-field calla; 
Every nerve of the charger wax strained to full play, 
With Sazaian only ten miles away. 
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Under hia sparring feet, the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

Aud the landsenpe sped away bebind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with hie wild eyen fall of fire. 
But, lu! he is nearing his heart’s desire — 
Ile in puffing the smoke of the roaring fray 
With Snenipan only five miles away. 





The firnt that the General saw, were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

‘What was done — what to do—a glance told bim .wth, 
Then, etriking his spurs with « terrible oath, 

He dashed down the Jine ’mid a sturm of hazzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust, the black charger was gray; 
By tho flaah of hie eye, and his red nostrils’ piay, 

Tle neomed to the whole grest army to ray: 

“J have brought you Smearpan all the way 

From Winchester, down to eave the day!” 











Hurrah! horrab for Sazxipan! 

Murrah! hurrah for horwe and man! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union eky — 

The American soldiers’ temple of Fame — 
Thore, with the glorious General’s name, 

Be it said, in letters both buld and bright: 
“Here in the steed that saved the day 

Ry carrying Sueatpan into the fight 

Fron Winchester—twenty miles away!” 


The losses on each side were heavy. The victory over the 
Confederates was so decisive, that Early’s army never recovered 
from this stunning blow. It was said that “the only reinforce- 
ment which the Army of the Shenandoah received, or needed 
to recover its lost field of battle, camps, intrenchments, and 
cannon, Was one man — SHERIDAN.” 

General Surripan had been promoted to a Brigadier-General 
of the regular army, in place of the lamented McPherson. He 
was now made a Major-General in the regular army, in place 
of George B. McClellan, who had resigned. 

About the first of March, 1865, SHex1paw moved his splendid 
cavalry through the country, routing Farly, taking over 1,200 
prisoners, several staff-officers, much material of wa”, and some 
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of Early’s baggage. The General himself barely esenped. The 
James River Canal, and two railroads were destroyed, thua 
greatly injuring the Confederate cause. SHBRIDAN seems to 
have been almost everywhere in the vicinity of Richmond, 
during the next few days. On Saturday, April Ist, he was at 
Five Forks, nearly west from Richmond, tighting a severe battle, 
while the main Army of the Potomac was attacking the forces 
of Lee. Jis masterly movements, with the simultaneous onset 
along the whole lincs on Sunday, compelled the enemy to speedily 
evacuate Petersburg and Richmond. The whole country shouted 
in exultation; but the work was not all yet done. It waa fearod 
that the most terrifie battle of modern times was atill to be 
fought. Lee moved in haste, but dared not cross the Appomattox 
river; he pressed on to the neighborhood of Amelia Court Honse, 
and there wus SUEnIpadr, Whose alry seemed to have an almost 
ubiquitous power. We relate, in Suerman's own words, what 
ovcurred on the sixth, as he pursued the Confederate forces: 

“It was appareut, from the absence of artillery fire, and the 
manner in which they gave way when pressed, that the force 
of the enemy opposed to us was a heavy rearguard. The enemy 
was driven until our lines reached Sailor’s creck; and from the 
north, I could see our cavalry on the high ground above the 
creek and south of it, und the long line of stnoke from the 
burning wagons. A cavalryman, who in a charge cleared the 
enemy's works and came through their lines, reported to me 
what was in their front. I regret that I have forgotten the 
name of this gallant young soldier.” He then ordered an attack 
to be made ou both the right and left wings, and be says: “The 
cavalry in rear of the enemy attacked simultaneously; and the 
enemy, after a gullant resistance, was completely surrounded, 
and nearly all threw down their arms and surrendered. General 
Ewell, commanding the enemy's forces, und a number of other 
general officers, fell into our hands, and u very large number 
of prisoners.” 

It was during some of these enxions and eventful hours, that 
SHERIDAN sent word to Lieutenant-General Grant, whose forces 
had been crowding hard upon the enemy: “I wish you were 
here yourself; if things are pressed, I think Lee will surrender.” 
A nobler compliment was never paid to a General-in-chief. And 
a less jealous man than Grant did not breathe, as he sent back 


the order: “Press th'ngs.” SHextpan was already striking 
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right and left. He knew that Grant and Lee were in corre 
spondence in regard to a cessation of the war. He heard of a 
white flag on the ninth, and before long was talking face to face 
with the Confederate General Gordon, at Appomattox Court 
House, about a suspension of hostilities. “I notified him that 
I desired to prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood, but as 
there was nothing definitely settled in the correspondence, and 
as an attack had been made on my lines with the view to escape, 
under the impression that our force was only cavalry, I must 
have some assurance of an intended surrender.” He was 
assured “that there was no doubt of the surrender of General 
Lee’s army ..... and hostilities ceased until the arrival of 
Lieutenant-General Grant.” Thus was the Confederate chief- 
tain brought fairly at bay by the Hero of the Shenandoah. 

On the ninth of April, 1865, the surrender was accomplished. 
The vast plans of General Grant had been successful, and would 
soon be crowned with complete victory. On the evening of the 
twentieth, Generala Grant and Sugripan were in Washington 
talking—not only of the murdered President, but of the enemy's 
forcea yet in the southwest. They must surrender. SHzRtpan 
left the next day, to restore order and law in Texas. 

It bas been said: “Grant, Sherman, and Thomas are great 
in strategy, and calm in execution, Suzray has never failed 
in his plang, but has won his victories chiefly through bis sublime 
heroism—on fire with martial daring and glory... . He heartily 
despises a council of war, and never forms part of one if he can 
avoid it. He executes, not originates plans; or, as Rosecranz 
once expressed it: ‘He fights—he fights." His care. for the 
reputation of his subordinates, his freedom from all petty 
jealousy, his honesty of purpose, end the nobleness of his 
ambition to serve the country and not himeelf, his geniality 
and general good-humor, and the brevity of his black storma 
of anger, make him, like Grant, not only a well-beloved leader, 
but one that the country can safely trust to guard its hcnor and 
preserve its existence.” 
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army and Governor of Antigua ; and on the 25th day of February, 
1746, she gave birth to General Prxcxney at Charleston. In the year 
1758, being then seven years qld, he was taken over to England by 
his father, with his brother, the late Major-general Thomas Pinckney. 
‘The Chief Justice was one of those sensible men who valucd educa- 
tion and moral discipline as far beyond the mere advantages of 
wealth, and he resolved, even though it might impair the patrimony 
of his sons, to buy it for them at the highest cost. Accordingly, in 
his will he enjoins that they shall be thoronghly educated before re- 
turning to America ; and that in case the income of his estate proved 
inadequate, a portion of the estate itself must be sold to accomplish 
this great object of his parental solicitude. 

After five years of private inition, General PrrckNey was consi- 
dered as well filted for Westminster, and in 1758 he was placed by his 
father at that celebrated school, then under the care of a very distin- 
guished scholar, Doctor Markham, who was afterwards ndvanced to 
the See of York. There his industry and good conduct won the es- 
teem of the master ; while he there, too, imbibed that classical taste 
and love of study, which, during an unusually long and eventful life, 
constituted both its omament and its solace. That he stood high in 
the estimation of the master, may be inferred from the following fact, 
An occurrence in the school having, on investigation, produced much 
contradictory evidence, Doctor Markham, addressing young Pincr- 
nry, said, “I know the strictness of your principles and your at- 
taclment to truth : speak, Pinckney! my decision shall Le guided 
by your sentiment.”| From Westminster he was removed, in due 
course, to Christ Church, Oxford, where he had the acute Doctor 
Cyril Jackson as his private tutor. Jndge Blackstone was then the 
Law lecturer ; and as the best evidence of General Prnckney’s at- 
tention and assiduity to that branch of his studies, he has left behind 
him four large volumes of manuscript, containing those celebrated 
lectures, which, with a ditigence extraordinary in so young a man, he 
had written down at the time. With so much application and perse- 
verance, knowledge could not be wooed in vain ; and he consequently 
left Oxford with the reputation of being a fine scholar at the early 
age of eighteen, From that ancient university he entered as a law 
student at the Temple, where, having done something more than eat 
the usual number of dinners, he returned to South Carolina in 1769, 
having, during the last year, visited France and Germany, and devot- 
ing nine months to military studies at the Royal Academy of Caen 
in Normandy. 
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Sixteen years of absence had not impaired, or in the slightest 
degree weakened, his affection for his native soil. While in Eng- 
Jand he had keenly participated in the indignation felt at the passage of 
the Stamp Act; and a portrait taken of j1im at that time for his friend 
Sir Matthew Ridley, represents him in the act of arguing vehemently 
against that arbitrary measure. It has been declared by his coutem- 
poraries, that on his return from England he appeared before them 
at once as a remarkable young man. His elegant literary attain- 
ment—his sound legal knowledge—his high sense of all that was 
held honorable in the eyes of men, united to the most distinguished 
inanners, impressed on those whe knew him the certainty of his future 
sucevss and elevation. 

His commission to practise in the Provincial Courts is dated 
January 19th, 1770, and he very scon began to acquire hasiness and 
reputation, tis worthy of notice, as showing the estimation in which 
he was held by his legal brethren, that he was appointed by Sir 
Egerton Lee, (his Majesty’s Attorney General of gg Provinee,) under 
a full and fortnal commission, to act as his sabstiti on Circuit in the 
District and Precinct courts of Camden, Georgetown, and Cheraws, 
This was in 1773, when General Pixckxey was still a young man: 
and when we consider the high estimate of their profession by the 
English lawyers of that day, most of then: being not only men of 
learning and accomplishments, but likewise of high biith and descent, 
this appointment may be taken as evidence of extraordinary merit. 
His professional pursuits, with al! its emoluments and the expectation. 
of its high reward, was, however, doomed to a sudden blight. The 
gathering storm of the Revolutionary war burst on the plains of 
Lexington.  Itstruck on the eur of the patriots of South Carolina, and 
they at once resol to prepare for that bloody and unnatural con- 
flict with England, which was now secn to be inevitable. 

Accordingly a mecting of the Provincial Congress was summoned 
by the Committee of Sufety to be held in the city of Charleston. It 
assembled on the first day of June, 1775, and it was almost instantly 
decided to raise two regiments of infantry, of five hundred men each. 
The military ardor at this moment was so great, that the first. fami- 
lies of the Province eagerly coutetded for appointments, and the num- 
ber of candidates far exceeded the demand. In the midst of this band 
of gallant spirits, the abilities of General Prwcxxey were seen and 
acknowledged, and he was elected captain in the first regiment, ap- 
pearing highest on the list. His Colonel was that firm republican, 
old Christopher Gadsden. He immediately proceeded on the re- 
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eruiting service, and fixed his quarters at Newbern in North Caro- 
line. Whilst there, he proved his discernment and intrepidity of 
purpose, by advising the arrest of two suspicious persons, who came 
under the assumed garb of settlers. Their personal appearance and 
easy address convinced him that they were not what they would 
seem to be. He waited on the Committee of Public Safety, and hav- 
ing declared his reasons for believing that the strangers were hostile 
to the interests of the country, recommended their instant arrest. 
Unfortunately, the members of the Committee were timid, and refused 
to follow his advice. The event proved the soundness of his judg- 
ment. he strangers left Newbern for Cross Creek, and almost im- 
mediately excited the Scotch settlers, their countrymen, to arm in sup- 
port of the Royal Government. General Moore was sent against 
them, and they were defeated. The younger of the strangers escaped; 
his name was McDonald. The other, who proved to be a veteran 
officer, of the name of McLeod, was killed. Having completed 
the recruiting ice, he joined his regiment in Charleston, which 
was soon after placed on the Continental establishment by a resolu- 
tion of Congress. In a short time General Pinckney obtained the 
command of the first regiment—its Colonel, Christopher Gadsden, be 
ing made a Brigadier, and its Lieutenant-Colonel and Major having 
been transferred to the command of other regiments. 

The glorious defence of Fort Moultrie, and the signal defeat of the 
British ficet in its attack on that post, gave a calm, and long respite to 
the people of South Carolina from the horrors of war. The power 
of England then bore heavily on the States of New-York and Penn- 
sylvania. Burning with ardor to distinguish himself in the field, 
General Pincxney hastened to join the Northern army. He was 
cordially received hy General Washington, who appointed him an 
aid-de-camp; and in this capacity he was present at the battle of 
Brandywine, and the bloody affair at Germantown. The impression 
then made by him on the mind of the Commander-in-chief was of 
the most durable kind. It was exhibited throughout many years of 
friendship and of confidence, and on many interesting occasions, and 
only ceased with life itself To one of his quick and energetic spirit, 
the opportunity which he now possessed of increasing his military 
knowledge, both as to science and discipline, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose was not allowed to escape unimproved. 

On the first intimation of danger to the South, General Prnceney 
retumed to take the command of his regiment. The State of Geor- 
gia about this period was greatly harassed by Tories, and repeated 
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inroads of vagabonds from Florida. It was indispensable to make as. 
effort to save her from total ruin. Major-general Howe, of North 
Carolina, who commanded the Southern Division, required the aid of 
the South Carolina forces, and General Pinckney was ordered on to 
join Howe in Georgian. This service was short, but severe. The 
army had to move about, and drive the enemy at a season of the year 
when exposure to the climate was sure to produce sickness, if not 
death. The soldiers were wretchedly provided, not only as to camp 
eqnipage, but even as to food. In a letter written at Fort Howe on 
the Altamaha, addressed to General Mouttrie at Charleston, General 
Pinckney describes the sufferings of the men as almost intolerable, 
Ten and twelve were crowded into one small tent, and miny were 
left uncovered, to sleep under the heavy and deadly dews of the Geor- 
gia skies. The Continental troops, which, at the beginning, counted 
eleven hundred strong, were in the course of two months reduced to 
only three hundred and fifty men fit for duty. About midsimmer 
General Pinckney got back to Charleston, after three months of 
the hardest service, rendered more acute by the reflection, that 
disease, and not the weapons of their enemics, had destroyed his 
soldiers. ‘The sudden dash of Provost at Charleston, the subsequcnt 
invasion of Georgia, and the assault on the lines of Savannah, all 
contributed to bring out into bold relief General Pixckney’s fine 
qualities as a soldier. In the language of a brather officer, “his pa- 
tient submission to the severities of service, his determined resolution 
and calm intrepidity, gave decided increase to his military reputation.” 

‘The campaigns of 1778 and ’79, in the North, having reflected but 
little lustre on the British arms, Sir Henry Clinton consoled himself 
with the idea of making easy and brilliant conquests in the Sout! 
and weaker States. Accordingly he prepared and fitted out a very 
powerful land and naval force for the cnpture of Charleston. The 
Royal army, in great strength, on the 11th of February, 1780, landed 
about thirty miles from the city. So feeble was the garrison at that 
moment, that, had the British army pushed on immediately to the city, 
it must have fallen almost without a blow; but Sir Henry Clinton 
preferred the slow method of a siege. The six Continental regiments 
in the Carolina establishment were at this time reduced to eight hun- 
dred men. The North Carolina and Virginia Continentals, about fif- 
teen hundred strong, were ordered on by Congress : but of this number 
not more than seven hundred entered the city. Nevertheless, with 
this feeble garrison, and besieged both by land and water, it was 
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unanimously determined, in a full house of assembly, to defend the 
town to the last extremity. 

General Pinckney at this critical period, with three hundred men, 
‘Was stationed in command at Fort Moultrie. It was a post of honor, 
and his Hert must have throbbed with exultation as he thought of 
Moultric’s victory in June, '76 ; and that now fortnne had brought him 
his turn, either to show the flag of his country waving in triumph, 
or to make it his winding-shect. But his eager anticipations were 
disappointed. The British admiral Arbuthnot, taking advantage of 
a strong southerly wind and flood tide, swept rapidly by Fort Moultrie 
without stopping to engage it. 

General Pincxnry, however, opened a heavy and brisk fire on the 
ships as they passed under full sail, by which they received consider- 
able damage, and twenty scamen were killed and wounded. Deter- 
miuied to share the fate of Charleston, he soon afterwards withdrew 
with a part of his garrison, and entered the city. A council of war 
was assembled for the purpose of deliberating on a capitulation, 
and it was then that General Pixcxxey displayed that boldness and 
decision of mind which belongs only to a man of great character, 
Rising with great composure and dignity of manner, he exclaimed, 
“1 will not say, if the cnemy attempt to carry our lines by storm, that 
we shall be able to resist them successfully: but am convinced we 
shall so cripple the army before us, that although we may not live to 
cujuy the benefits ourselves, yet to the United States they will prove 
inealeulably great. Considerations of self are out of the question, 
They cannot influence any member of this council. My voice is for 
rejecting all terms of capitutation, aud for continuing hostilities to the 
last extremity.” This magnanimous proposition, although supported 
by Lieut. Colonel Laurens, was not adopted. 

Charleston finally capitulated in May 1780, after a close investiture 
both by land and water of three months. General Pincaney was 
then removed to Haddrel’s Point, about two miles from the city, with 
a large number of other prisoners. At this post they bore incredible 
privations. Without clothing, credit, or money, their sufferings be- 
came so extreme, that the Continental officers of the South Carolina 
and Georgia lines appointed General Pinckney to draw a memorial 
to Congress describing their condition. It is stated in this paper, that 
during their long captivity they had never received more than nine 
days’ pay from their country. 

The well-known influence of General Prncxney—his abilities— 
his zeal in the cause of liberty, and the boldness displayed in main- 
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taining his principles, made him in a peculiar degree the object of 
British severity, After enduring an obstinate intermittent fever for 
several months, he was at last allowed by the Commandant of Chartles- 
ton, to come over to the city, on the declaration of the British physi- 
cian, Doctor McNamara Hayes, that it was indispensable for the 
restoration of his health, Yet, four days after the permission had 
been granted, the same officer suddenly ordered him to retura to 
Haddrel’s Poiut, although his only son was at that instant lying dead 
in the house ; and he was forced to compliance. 

Nothing, however, could shake the firmness of his soul—oppression 
might drive the iron into it, but could not weaken its integrity. 
Threats and temptations were alternately used, but in vain, To 
Major Money of the British army, he wrote in the following hold and 
eloquent strain. “I entered into this cause afler reflection, and 
through principle. My heart is altogether American, and neither 
severity, nor favor, nor poverty, nor ailluence, ean cver induee ye to 
swerve from it.” To Captain MeMahon, another British officer, he 
einphatically says, “'The freedom and independence of my country 
are the gods of my idolatry.” 

It was during this period that the discussion between Major Burry, 
of the British army, and himself occurred on some points relating to 
the exchange of prisoners. Barry having quoted Grotins in support 
of his side of the question, General Pinckney promptly declared, that 
the opinions of that great jurist were in direct opposition to what had 
been stated, Reference was made to the author, when Major Barry 
was obliged to confess his error, lawenting “that he had not 
studied the passage with his usual accuracy.” 

At length be received the intelligence of his exchange, when it was 
too late to be of much value to him, in a letter from General Mclutosh, 
dated at Philadelphia, 19th February, 1782. The war was then 
really at an end by the capture of Lord Cornwallis, Soon afier he 
was raised to brevet rank as Brigadier; his commission is dated at 
Princeton, 1783, General Lincoln then acting as Secretary at War. 
On the return of peace, General Pinckney resurned the practice of law, 
his fortune having been much impaired. ‘Time and casualties had 
swept away most of the old and Icaracd members of the bar. He 
found in their place a new set of young men, clever, but of imper- 
fect education—the war having broken the regular course of study. 
He, with a few more, might have ruled as monarchs of the bar; but 
his generous spirit disdained to profit by the weakness of others. He 
preferred to introduce a simple, liberal, and intelligible mode of prac- 
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tice, stripping off all useless subtleties and technical rules, and endea- 
voured to make the profession what it should be, enlightened and 
honorable in the eyes of the community. His business was large, 
and its profits commensurtate,—reaching in one year the amount of 
four thousand guineas, a considerable sum for that day. A nice 
sense of honor made him discriminate in his cases, and it was not 
every one that offered, that he would take. He never forgot the in- 
junction of his venerable father, to which his own generous heart 
involuntarily responded, to be the friend of the widow and the father- 
less, From these he never would take compensation ; and he carried 
into his profession the spirit of chivalry itself, which he exhibited on 
one remarkable occasion, and to which the writer of this sketch is not 
at liberty to do more than to allude. During this period he was 
more than once solicited by General Washington to enter into bis 
cabinet. He was offered a place on the Supreme Bench ; then the 
post of Secretary at War, as the successor of General Knox; after- 
wards that of Secretary of State, on the removal of Mr. Randolph. 
He steadily and consistently, for reasons satisfactory to his own mind, 
Acclined these honors, and stated finally in reply, “That whenever 
the President should call him to the performance of any public duty, 
to which private considerations ought to yield, and should say to him 
‘that he must accept, all private obligations should cease.” 

This pledge he redeemed by accepting the mission to France, 
which General Washington, in a letter from Mount Vernon, July 8th, 
1796, pressed on him in language that did honor to both. On this 
ocension his characteristic energy and decision was manifested. In 
a very few days alter having notified his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment, he embarked for Philadelphia and thence for Bordeaux. He 
arrived in Paris the 5th day of December; but on the way had to 
submit to the national welcome of the Poissardes, who, a post and a 
half from the city, stopped his carriage, and opening the door, insisted 
on the American ambassador's giving them the fraternal embrace. 

On the next day he transmitted. by his Secretary of Legation, 
Major Henry Rutledge, to Mr. Monroe, his letters of recal ; and a few 
days afterwards made his first and only visit to the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Monsieur De La Croix, whose reception of him wns 
cold and inauspicious. 

Tho Directory had already determined not to receive him as mi- 
nister of the United States, and accordingly Monsieur De La Croix 
addressed a note to Mr, Monroe, with whom the French government 
was still in correspondence, in these terms:—“ The Directory has 
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charged me to notify you, that it will not acknowledge nor receive 
another Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States until after 
the redress of the grievances demanded of the American government.” 
This official insult, which must have been galling in the extreme, was 
borne with a serenity and dignity of mind that proved him fit to be 
an ambassador, 

General Pinceney’s sound judgment warned him, that on the 
very threshold of his embassy, prudence and duty both required that 
he should show the temper of forbearance. The interests of his 
country, her attachment, and proper feeling of gratitude towards an 
ancient ally, whose powerful arm had stretched across the Atlantic, 
and supported her in the dark hour of trial—all united to impress 
tipon hiin the strongest disposition for peace. ‘The moment had not 
yet arrived for him to vindicate his own high courage and the Ame- 
rican people, in that noble sentiment which afterwards burst from his 
lips, and hus become familiar as our household words. 


“ MILLIONS FOR DEFENCY, NOT A CENT FOR TRINUTE.” 


The position of General Pinckney in the French capital was criti- 
cal, and was well calculated to fill him with anxiety. He thus speaks 
of itin a letter to Colonel Pickering —“ My situation, as you may casily 
conceive, is unpleasant ; but if can ultimately render any services to 
iny country, I shall be fully compensated : at all events it shall be 
amy study to avoid increasing the discontent of this government, 
without committing the honor, dignity, and respect, duc to my own.” 

On the 5th of February, after being two months in Paris, he left it 
by an order from the Directory, having, by his patience and firrmmess, 
finally compelled them to address a note to himself, of which the fol- 
Jowing is an extract :—“ Le Directoire cxecutif Monsienr m'a chargé 
de vous faire savoir que n’ayant point obtenu de pertission particu- 
lier, pour resider 4 Paris vous etes soumis i la loi qui oblige les 
etrangers a quitter le territoire de Ja Republique.” 

De La Crotx. 

General Pinckxey having obtained what he desired in this pe- 
remptory mandate, immediately left the territory of France, and re- 
tired to Holland to await the instructions of the American government. 
President Washington empowered Judge Marshall and Elbridge 
Gerry to join General Piscxnry in Holland, and forthwith proceed 
with him to Paris; and there, as Envoys Extraordinary, endeavor to 
settle all existing difficulties. Success did not follow this new and 
sincere effort towards reconciliation. Our limits forbid enlarging on 
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this portion of General Prxckxey’s diplomatic career. 11 is suffi- 
cient to remark, that it was satisfactory ta the government and the 
country. lis colleague, General Marshall, and himself, returned to 
the United States, leaving Mr. Gerry in France, who, as it appears 
from the correspondence of the day, was persuaded to this step by 
citizen ‘Talleyrand, for the purpose of conducting a separate negoti- 
ation Letween the two nations. President Adams, however, did not 
sanction this conduct on the part of Gerry, and he received a positive 
letter of recal from the Secretary of State, dated Jan. 25, 1798. 

"She spirit of the nation was now justly excited, and when General 
Pincksey arrived in America, he found the tone.of public sentiment 
strong for hostilities. On the 12th of October, 1798, he landed at 
Paulus Hook, where he was received by a large concourse of citizens, 
who greeted him with enthusiastic cheers. The yellow fever was 
then raging in New-York, and he was compelled to proceed to the 
town of Newark with his family. He there received a letter from 
James Meflenry, dated October 17th, 1798, enclosing his commission 
as a Major-general in the army of the United States, which was being 
put on the war establishment. It contained the following well-me- 
rited and just compliment to his patriotism : “The readiness you have 
expressed to aceept of your appointment, after so long an absence 
from home and your private affairs, is extremely satisfactory ; and 
will, 1 ani sure, be fully estimated by the President and your country.” 

When President Adants appointed Washington to the command of 
the army, he also left to his judgment the selection of the other supe- 
rior oflivers. The appointment, therefore, of General Pinckney is 
mother strong proof of the continued friendship and confidence of 
Washington in his patriotism and abilities. The relative rank of the 
Mnjor-generals stood thus : hington— Alexander [lamilton— 
Cuarces Coreswortu Pinckxey—Henry Knox. Hamilton, du- 
ting the war of the Revolution, was the junior of General Pinckney. 
'This cirevunstance being pointed ont to him by a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who laid much stress on the injustice and partiality of 
this preference, General Pinckney gave this memorable reply, 
worthy of a'Themistocles or a Scipio :—“ I am cenfident that Gene- 
tal Washington had sufficient reasons for this preference. Let us 
first dispose of our enemies, we shall then have leisure to settle the 
question of rank.” 

Hostilities did not break out, and he once more retired to the calm 
and elegant enjoyments of a home, of which his social powers and 
polished inanners formed one of the most graceful ornaments. 
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Tt is fact well understood, that if General Pincaney, in the year 
1800, when the great struggle of parties happened, could have con- 
sented to unite his name with that of Mr. Jefferson, he would have 
been cither President or Vice President of the United States. But, 
true to himself, true to his principles, consistent in all things, he 
would not, even to win the first office in the gift of the people, and 
gratify the inclination of his native State, agree to a measure that 
might seem to compromise his integrity. General Prncnnwey was a 
member of the enlightened assembly that formed the Constitution of 
the United States. Again his was one of the leading minds in the 
Slate Convention that framed the Constitution of 1790. 

In the South Carolina State Convention of 1778 he exhibited not only 
very vigorous, but likewise liberal powers of mind. He forcibly and 
successfully sustained, in that convention, a proposition of the Rev. 
William Tennant to secure liberty and equality to all Protestant 
sects; and as he was a strict Episcopalian, it is but just to infer that 
he acted or argued from conviction, and not indifference, ‘The uni- 
form respect with which he treated the clergy of all denominations 
endeared him to them; and is evinced in the fact, that Christians of 
every sect united in choosing him the first President of the Bible 
Society of Charleston, and they continued him in that honorable sta- 
tion for fifteen years, to the period of his death. 

General Pinckney was a considerable landholder in the city of 
Charleston. He had numerous tenants living on his property, and to 
all of them he was forbearing and compassionate ; often submitting 
to the loss of his just dues rather than resort to the rigors of the law. 
Indeed, his benevolence was of the most enlarged character, and was 
experienced not only by the poor, and such as were dependent on 
him, but in his liberal support of churches, seminaries of learning, 
and every object of public utility. His hospitality was unbounded, 
and was of that princely sort, that it did honor to South Carolina, 
How many foreigners, how many Americans, are now living to whom 
such a reminiscence ought to be familiar? His conversation was 
singularly instructive and amusing, for he had both seen and thought 
much; and the ease and frankness of his manners invited the approach 
of all who chose to participate in its pleasures. His own library was 
extensive; but the valuable collection of his father, together with 
many manuscripts and interesting family documents, were burnt by 
the army of General Provost at a country-seat near Charleston, at the 
time of his forced march on the city—a loss which General Prncx- 
ney oftentimes lamented. His appetite for reading was great. No- 
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thing in the shape of a book escaped his attention. He read from 
the moment he arose in the morning; that is, a page or a few sen- 
tences at a time, while he walked about his chamber and dressed; 
his intellect was constantly exercised. 

General Prncaney, as he advanced in life, applied himself to the 
sciences—Chemistry and Botany became his favorite pursuits; and 
such was his thirst for knowledge, that, while on his embassy to 
France, he seized that opportunity of listening to the lectures of the 
celebrated Fourcroy. At his country residence (Pinckney Island, a 
most enchanting spot) he had an apartment fitted up as a laboratory, 
containing an excellent Philosophical apparatus ; and there he amused 
himself during several hours of every morning in winter. 

In person General Pinckney did not exceed the ordinary stature, 
Ris form was round, muscular, and closely knit; and admirably con- 
structed for exercise and durability. His countenance was mark- 
ed, and highly expressive of almost every variety of emotion ; 
but in repose, particularly towards the close of his life, it wore the 
character of majesty; and no one could look upon it without feeling 
the inspiration of the profoundest veneration. 

Tf the eye, as has been beautifully said, be the mirror of the soul, in 
his might have been clearly read—eourage—benevolence—honor-— 
truth ; and, indeed, all these were the predominant qualities illustrated 
in his life. No man ever enjoyed in a higher degree the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. His acknowledged gallantry of spirit—his dis- 
dain of all selfish, narrow, and dishonorable conduct—his public 
aud private munificence—his readiness at all times to maintain the 
common-weal, and those great principles of constitutional liberty for 
which he had fought and suffered so much, endeared him to all men ; 
and during the bitter conflicts of party, like the bright and impenetra- 
ble helmet of Minerva, preserved his head from every hostile touch. 

Such is the brief and imperfect narrative of the career of this wise 
aud virtuons man, who was honored in his. generation, and is now 
gratefully remembered by posterity, General Pinckney was twice 
married. His first wife was Sareh, daughter of Henry Middleton, 
second President of Congress. Of this marriage three daughters sur- 
vived him. The second wife was a descendant of Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, one of the Proprietory Governors of South Carolina. She 
died without children. General Prncxwey expired in Charleston on 
the 16th August 1825, with the fortitude of a Christian philosopher. 
in his eightieth year, 

as 
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Tne Rev. Txomas Cuase, the father of the subject of these pages, 
was the only son of Samuel Chase, of a highly respectable family in 
Great Britain. At the age of eighteen Thomas was sent to Eaton Col- 
lege, where, by his close application and untiring zeal, he became a 
proficient in the Latin and Hebrew languages, and soon after he receiv- 
ed the honors of the College. The professorship of those languages 
was tendered to him, which he gladly accepted, as his fnther had lately 
suffered some loss in his pecuniary affairs. 

In 1738 he fled from the persecution of Cromwell to the Island of 
Jamaica, where he practised physic, which science he had studied dur- 
ing his leisnre hours at Eaton, He remained in Jamaica but a few 
months, whence he sailed to the American Colonies; and Somerset 
County, Maryland, was the place he chose for his residence. 

In January, 1740, he was married to Matilda Walker, the daughter 
of n respectable farmer. The fruit of this<aion was one son; and 
the day that presented Mr. Cuase an heir deprived him of his amiable 
helpmeet. 

In 1743 Mr. T. Chase was honored with the appointment of rec- 
tor of St, Paul’s parish in Baltimore, whither he removed with his in- 
fant son, who had received the name of Samvex. 

Deprived of the tender care of a mother, Samvet was the sole ob- 
ject of his father's Jove, and under the direction of this kind parent he 
received his education, 

At the age of eighteen he went to Annapolis, where he studied law 
under the direction of Jahn Hammond and John Hall; and in 1761 he 
was admitted to the Provincial Courts. i 

The year following he was married to Miss Anne Baldwin of 
Annapolis, a lady of distinguished merit, pious, amiable, affable and 
courteous. This union was blessed with six children, the objects of 
the love and pride of their parents. Sarouel Chase, his second son, 
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became a judge in the District of Columbia, and was very highly 
esteemed. 

Mr. Cstase soon became distinguished as a lawyer, and engaged 
with great zeal in opposing the odious and oppressive measures of 
Great Britain. 

In 1794 be commenced his public life in the General Assembly of 
Maryland, and was an active member of that body for upwards of 
twenty years. 

He was among the first opposers of the Stamp Act, and engaged, m 
the most decisive manner, to frustrate its malignant effects. He was 
one of the framers of the famous “Declaration of Rights of Maryland,” 
and its firm supporter. 

His leisure hours were also devoted to his country, in arousing the 
people to a sense of their wrongs by essays and pamphlets. 

In 1774 he was chosen a delegate to the first Congress. 

‘Tn 1776 he was again chosen to represent Maryland in the general 
Congress; and it may be said that MaryJand, who had refused ber 
consent, was induced by his entreaties to unite in declaring the United 
States free and independent. 7 

Tis whole conduct in this Assembly was marked by activity and 
zeal, and a firm adherence to the principles of liberty breathed forth in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The name of Cnase is found on many of the most important com- 
mittees, and he was always at his post. 

Jn 1782 he was appointed by the Governor of Maryland, Agent and 
Trustee of the State of Maryland to recover the stock in the Bank of 
England owned by the State; and for this purpose he proceeded to 
England, where he remained one year, enjoying the intimacy of Fox, 
Pitt, Burke, and other great luminaries of the day. It would not be 
amiss here to state that the late William Pinckney was a student in his 
oflice at this time. Young Pinckney styled Mr. Case his “ Patron 
and his Friend.” 

Jn March, 1783, Mr. Cuase was married to Miss Hannah Kilty 
Giles, of London, by whom he had two daughters; the eldest, Eliza, 
the widow of Dr. Skipwith Coale, afterwards resided in Baltimore ; 
and Mary, his second daughter, was married to the eldest son of Com- 
modore Barney, and proved herself an American matron, worthy to be 
the daughter of Judge Cuase and daughter-in-law of a hero. 

In 1736 the liberality of the late Col. John Eager Howard induced 
him to remove to Baltimore. 

Tn 1791 he was appointed Judge of the General Court of Maryland, 
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and in 1793 he received the appointment of Judgeof the Criminal Court 
for Baltimore County ; but it being thought unconstitutional to hold 
these two offices, he resigned his seat in the General Court. 

In 1796 General Washington offered him a seat on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It was in the discharge of his 
duties in this Court that faction armed his opponents, and he was 
arraigned at the bar of his country to defend his slandered character, 
His defence on this occasion has been pronounced the most able pro- 
duction of the bar of this country; Aaron Burr, then Vice-President of 
the United States, presided at this trial ; and the even-handed justice he 
dealt out was always a subject of praise by Mr. Caase. 

‘The late Chief Justice Marshall, in a letter dated May 6th, 1834, to 
one of Judge Crasx’s descendants, writes of Judge Cuasr :— 

“ He possessed a strong mind, great legal knowledge, and was a valu- 
able judge, whose loss was seriously felt by his survivors. 

«He was remarkable also for his vivacity and coimpavionable quali- 
ties, He said many things which were much adinired at the time, 
but I have not treasured them in my memory so as to be able to com- 
municate them.” 

Judge Duvall, in a letter of the same date, writes :— 

“YT knew Judge Cease intimately, from the year 1775 until the time 
of his decease. At the commencement of the revolution, Mr. Case, 
as an advocate at the bar, was at least on a level with the ablest law- 
yers in Maryland, and in my judgment he never had a superior. 

“ He was constantly engaged in public }ife, and in legislative as- 
semblies he was more able and powerful thin at the bar. 

«The tate Chancellor Hanson always said that Mr. Coase was the 
ablest speaker he ever heard in a legislative assembly ; and Mr. Han- 
son was capable of forming a correct opinion. 

«His knowledge increased with his years. During the Revolutionary 
contest it may be said with truth, that in Maryland he was the fore- 
most in supporting American rights. Always at his post in the 
legislature, he took the lead: and his talents enabled bir to be for- 
midable and influential. His zeal and patriotism led him into many 
Political controversies, al! of which he maintained with ability, 

# Mr. Cuase’s opinions as a Judge of the Supreme Court are held in 
high estimation. Whilst on the bench of the General Court of Mary- 
land, his opinions were applauded. He was an able civilian and 
jurist. 

“ The truth of these general remarks, as to Mr. Curase’s character 
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is known to every man who lived in his time and during the revo- 
Tation” 

In his private life he was a kind husband, a fond parent, end a le- 
nient master. For many months he had suffered under a severe dis- 
ease, ossification of the heart, and had purposed a journey to the 
North for tho benefit of his health ; but on the day previous he was 
taken suddenly ill, he called for writing materials, but it was too late ; 
and he died without making a will, on the 19th of June, 1811, at the 
mature age of seventy years, a great and good man. 


OLIVER OTIS HOWARD. 


OLiveR Otis Howarp was born in Leeds, Kennebec County, 
Maine, on. the eighth of November, 1830. Like most New 
England boys who have become distinguished in the history 
of their country, he inherited the care and training of educated 
parents, whose estate was sufficient to render them independent 
without the enervating influences that sometimes accompany 
wealth. To the privileges of home were added those of the 
common school in an enlightened community, When nine 
years of age, he was left fatherless. Being the eldest of three 
sous, he shared with his discreet and Christian mother the 
responsibilities of the family. 

He had inherited unusual energy of character, which was 
strengthened and developed by the circumstances of his youth. 
For a time he lived with his maternal uncle, the Hon. John Otis, 
of Hallowell, where he enjoyed ampler means of education. ‘If 
his rustic independence sometimes brought him into collision 
with the haughty lads of the city, his courage did not suffer in 
the school of scorn. Whatever he undertook he pursued with 
an obstinate perseverance. When he had decided to enter 
eollege, he completed his preparations in six months, and was 
enrolled at Bowdoin at the age of sixteen. To meet hia ex- 
penses,; he won time enough, from the college terms, to teach 
school, still maintaining a high standing in his class, especially 
jn Mathematics, 

Graduated at the age of twenty, he received an unsolicited 
appointment as a cadet in the Military Academy at West Point. 
It was secured to him by his uncle, then a member of Congress, 
After much deliberation, and with due respect to his mother's 
dread of the military service, even in those times of peace, he 
took his place among the cadets, standing at the head of hia 
class the first year, and finally graduating the fourth on the 
list. Despite all reproaches, he exhibited a moral earnestness 
in adhering to the highest principles of conduct. He married 
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the accomplished Miss E. A. Waite, of Portland. THe was as- 
signed to the Ordnance Department, and for several years he 
served at various arsenals with honor to himself. While at the 
Kennebce Arsenal, he procured for the residents of the post the 
advantages of a public-schvoj system. 

In 1856 he was ordered to Florida, as the Ordnance Officer 
of the Department. General Harney was then prosecuting a 
campaign against the Indians, and there Lieutenant Howarp 
had his first experience with an army in the field. He was 
afterwarda called to West Point, to tuke the office of Assistant 
Proteasor of Mathematics, where he remained until the breaking 
out of the war, At West Point he won the respect of the 
Academic Board, as well as of his fellow-officers and all who 
knew him, by the consistent Christian character which he 
maintained, He was untiring in his benevolent labors mong 
the poor at West Point and vicinity. He organized Mission 
Sunday-8chools, and in every manner possible promoted their 
religious welfare. Ile instituted semi-weekly meetings, for 
prayer and reading, among the cadets, in his leisure hours, 
thus winning esteem for his earnest Christianity. 

When the call to arms first sounded through the land, in 1861, 
he believed it to be his duty to respond, althongh his position 
was most pleasant at West Point, and his family a treasure of 
plies. Karly in May he offered his services‘to the Governor 
of Maine. Scareely waiting for an answer, he went to bis native 
State, and was appointed Colonel of the Third Maine Regiment 
of Volunteers. By the fifth of June he was on his way to the 
seat. of war, with his regiment complete in men. 

In the first battle of Bult Run he commanded a brigade of 
four regiments. Held for some time as a reserve, he was arnong 
the latest to go into action, Te led forward his brigade in two 
lines, under a severe fire, and displayed a coolness and courage 
remarkable for one in his first severe experience of war. He 
attempted to dislodge the enemy from a thiekly wooded height, 
bat was compelled to withdraw his brave men, because the 
flauking force of Johnston was pressing toward the rear. 

Tn the following September he was commissioned a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. Jn the first advance to the Rappahannock 
he bore an active part, commanding a force in a reconnoissance, 
and driving betore him the troops of the Confederate General 
Stuart, whe had been his classmate and intimate friend at 
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West Point. The expedition was so conducted as to clicit the 
commendation of General Sunimer, 

In the Peninsular campaign, General Howarv’s brigade was 
the first to land at Ship Point, whence he moved up and joined 
the main army at Yorktown. It was his desire, after examining 
the works, to lead an assaulting column against them, believing 
that it would be successful, if done withvat delay. Bat other 
counsels prevailed. The first battle in which his brigade was 
thorouglily: engaged, was that of Fair Oaks, June Ist. 1862, 
where the enemy, flushed with partial successes on the previous 
day, came furiously upon one of his regiments, in order to break 
through the lines. General Howarp, in person, rallied lis men, 
and re-established their position, which they gallantly held all 
the day. Soon after, he rapidly advanced under “a hail-stommn 
of bullets,” leading the brigade in person, and relieving a part 
of General French’s line. Still pushing on, riding im front, and 
cheering the enthusiastic troops, he ordered a charge. They 
ewept al] before them. A musket-ball struck through his fore- 
arm, but he did not falter. Linding the severe wound with a 
handkerchief, given him by his aide and “brother, Licutenant 
O. H. Howard, he dashed forward on the second horse that 
had heen wounded under him. His brother was soon disubled 
by ashot. Many gallant officers fell; many a brave soldier was 
sliin. General Howanp’s horse was killed, and at almost that 
instant another ball broke through the elbow of the bandaged 
arm. He ‘eld up his wounded arm, and pointed forward ; the 
troops raised the shout, and pushed onward. Dnt the shattered 
arm fell like a dead weight at lis side, and he was compelled to 
furn his command over t+ Colonet Barlow. The brigade bad 
done its noble work, advancing co erably beyond the line of 
battle, and its progress was voluntar A. 

Withent a horse, General Howaxn walked back until he found 
a surgeon, who began to afford seme relief to his wound. Then 
seeing his wounded brother coming, leaning upon two soldiers, 
he seemed to say, as did the hero of Sutphen, “Thy necessity 
is yet greater than mine,” and dirceted that attention should 
first be given to the Lieutenant. Toward evening, the General 
submitted to an amputation of bis right arm, and the next day 
the two Howarps started for their hore in Maine. Such waa 
his persistent courage. It had some reward. All along the 
homeward route he was hailed as “the he:o of Fair Oaks,” and 
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the citizens of his own town gave hima distinguished reception. 
Ilis temperate habits promoted a rapid recovery. On the Fourth 
of July he delivered a patriotic oration of two hours’ length, 
the first of those cloquent speeches which thrilled the hearts of 
a loyal people. During his sixty days’ leave he contributed 
largely to cnuble Maine to raise its full quota of troops before 
any other State. 

General Howarp was again in the field at the second Bull 
Run battle, commanding the rear-guard of the army ou the 
retreat from Centreville. In the Maryland campaign he per- 
formed valiant service at South Mountain; and after General 
Sedgwick was wounded at Antietam, he was given command 
of the second division. He restored the lines in conjunction 
with his artillery, and held the ground until victory decided the 
day against the enemy. Commanding this division at Freder- 
icksburg, in December, he was the first to enter the town. 
After a severe fight in the streets, the enemy was driven from 
it to the heights. In the famous assault afterwards, his division 
was hotly cugaged, gaining new ground, lying down and hold- 
ing it until dark, and then intrenching. 

General Howarp’s commission as Major-General dates No- 
vember 20th, 1862. In April, the next ‘year, he was assigned 
to the command of the Eleventh Army Corps, which met the 
brant of the attack at Chancellorsville. Ilis nine thousand 
men, in an advanced and exposed position, were overwhelmingly 
attacked by twenty-five thousand (aceording to the official re- 
ports of the enemy), and compelled to retire, The next great 
acension in which General Howarp was prominent, was the 
battle of Gettysburg. After General Reynolds was mortally 
wounded, his command wes given over to General Howarp, 
whose valor wag often signally displayed. During one of the 
ficreest engagementa, when it required the personal energy and 
moral power of both officers and men to maintain their lines 
and resist the advance of an encouraged enemy, and when the 
shot fell in showers, General Howarp was recognized by his 
ludge of the empty sleeve, galloping in front of a regiment, 
and shouting “ Forward!" The soldiers raised a cheer of 
aszent, pushed forward, and gained a position behind the stone 
walls or fences, where they resisted the advance of the foe. 

When General Meade arrived, he rode with General Howarp 
slong his lines, examining by moonlight the grounds, and finally 
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determining to bring the whole army forward and put it in 
position at that point. It was thus prepared, by haviug a well 
chosen position, for one of the grandest battles of modern times. 
General Howaxp occupied Cemetery Hill during the terrific 
cannonade of the two following days, when a hundred guns 
poured their fire upon the devoted spot. On the third day the 
enemy made an assault, advaucing upon the very slope of the 
hill; and great credit was given to Iowarn’s corps for their 
obstinacy in holding their ground, which was “the key to 
Geueral Meade’s position.” The enemy could not dislodge 
them. Even when it was suggested that the troope must be 
withdrawn in order to save a remnant, General ILowann persisted 
in defying the enemy. At his request General Meade came, 
inspected the ground, and assented to Howany’s plan. Thia 
was oue of the displays of courage on the part of the heroes 
who won the day at Gettysburg. 

The Eleventh Corps was transferred to the Southwest, and 
was led by General Howard in the relief of Tennessee. Tlie 
troops made the celebrated charge in the night engagement at 
Lookout Valley, which may be considered the initiative of the 
succeeding glorious charges up the steeps of Lookout Mountain 
and of Missionary Ridge. Those were heroic deeds amid ro- 
mantic scenes; in one of them the battle was above the clouds, 
In the relief of Knoxville, this corps and its commander received 
the warmest private and official commendations of General 
Sherman. On the consolidation of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
corps, in April, 1864, General Howarn was assigned to the 
command of the Fourth Army Corps, consisting of twenty-five 
thousand effective men, who bore an active part in all the 
operations of the Army of the Cumberland, and whose various 
successes were largely attributable to the energy of their leader, 
and his promptness in obeying orders. He was much younger 
than the three division-commanders, Stanley, Newton, and 
Wood, who were officers in the regular army, but they evinced 
the fullest confidence in the judgment and ability of their 
superior offizer. The Fourth Corps did its full stare of labor 
and fighting at various points on the contested route to Atlanta, 
rejoicing with General Howanp in the confidence bestowed upon 
him by Generals Thomas and Sherman. At their reecommenda- 
tion, the Presideut telegraphed his appointment as the successor 
of the fallen Luro, General McI’herson, and on the twenty-sixth 
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of July he assumed the command of the Army of the Tennessee, 
Two days later he fought successfully the Confederate General 
Hood, defeating him in every assault. After brave conduct at 
Atlunta, le and his army spent a month of bard marching and 
fighting among the mountains in defeating Hood's attempts to 
get in the rear of General Sherman and destroy his communi- 
cations. : 

In the grand march from Atlanta to the sea, General Howarv’s 
army composed the right wing, moving independently for the 
first two weeks, and Kilpatrick's cavalry reporting to him. He 
threatened Macon, while the left wing, attended by General 
Sherman, moved to Milledgeville. All went forward harmoni- 
ously and with triamph, as the whole world knows. 

As there were no remarkable battles in this march, many 
have supposed thut there were searcely any conflicts with the 
enemy, or exposure to his fire. But collisions by heads of 
colanms were of daily occurrence, and frequently the enemy 
was forced back step by step), having selected some advantageous 
spot, and disputing the ground obstinately for hours. General 
Howanp was therefore daily exposed to masketry or artillery fire, 
before the fall of Savaunah, The Confederates were particu- 
larly stubhorn in dispnting the passage of the rivers, alwaye 
buming the bridges, and then posting themselves upon the 
opposite banks to annoy the Federal treops when they were 
attempting to Jay their pontoon boats, New devices were often 
needed te meet the unexpected obstacles which an mknown 
topography presented. General Howarp seems to have had a 
peculiar constitutional fitness for his position and duties in 
these campaigns. Regular and methodical in personal habits, 
he never failed to be punctual and prompt in carrying ont his 
part of any plan. To this end he would bring to bear the 
whele force of his character, shrinking from no amount of 
exposure or labor; diligent, watchful, and untiring. Although 
ami] in stature, and not unusually hardy in constitution, yet 
hia inviolate temperance in all things secured a physical strength 
and endurance equal to every occasion, And for the same 
reason there were never times of relaxation or reaction when 
he must be excused from duty or dangers. 

The general features of the Carolina campaign were very 
similar to these of the march to Savannah. The heavy rains, 
and the more numerous streams, made it somewhat more difficult. 

8 
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The burning of Columbia will always be regarded as the 
marked incident of this campaign. And as General Howarp'’s 
troops occupied the city, and the General hircself was present, 
it is proper to add a word upon this subject. 

No one, it is believed, not even the greatest sufferers at 
Columbia, have ever held General Tlowarp responsible for 
the burning of their city. There was cotton burning in the 
streets when the Cuiou troops entered the town, set on fire by 
the Confederates on their retreat. One brigade was established 
by General Howarp in the city, to preserve order and hold the 
town. Liqnor was given to these svidiers on every hand — 
probably to conciliate them, us the inhabitants were wofully 
affrighted. A high wind afterwards sprang up, and very soon 
the fires began to break out. General Howarp was‘soon in the 
streets, and mecting many drunken men, he decided to have 
that brigade removed from the city; and bringing in a fresh 
division of troops, he employed them all the night in endeavor 
ing to stay the flames. In spite of every effort, the fire raged, 
and eighty-one squares were almost completely consumed, 

Many of the citizens of Columbia, and of other towns rlong 
the route of the army, speak in terms of commendation of 
General Howarn, because of his acts of kindness. If it were 
beyond his power to aid any worthy person who appealed to 
him, his whole demeanor was kindly, and every such peraon 
went away with a grateful remembrance of the interview. 

He never lost sight of his duty as a Christian, althongh his 
time was devoted to the practices of war. In fuct, his character 
was so permeated and lighted up by the Christian spirit, that 
it appeared in nearly all his acts and conversation. 

His religion was a.part of himself, and yet it found expression 
in habitual practices and exercises positively and exclusively 
religious. For instance, no matter how carly the day's march 
commenced, or how late he was in the saddle at night, the day 
was begun and ended by prayer; and no matter what the cir. 
cumstances of eating a meal, it was always preceded by an offer 
of thanks to the great Géver. It was his habit on Sundays, 
when not in battle or on the march, to summon a chaplain, 
assemble the various detachments of troops belonging to his 
head-quarters, and have a bricf religious service. On these 
occasions he would sometimes himself address a few remarks. 
suggested by the service, to the soldiers and officess y) 
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Such words were eagerly listened to, and often these Sabbath 
services were deeply interesting and touching, and left an abid- 
ing impression upon those present. He also was accustomed 
to vizic the hospitals on Sunday, when practicable, and not only 
spoke words of cheer and comfort to the sick and wounded, but 
was often strengthened and encouraged in turn by the heroic 
utterances and behavior of those brave men. 

Soon efter Lee’a surrender, when he had arrived at Richmond 
with his army, having marched from North Curolina, General 
TlowaRp was summoned to Washington by the Secretary of War, 
and, on his arrival, requested to take charge of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, After a few hours’ 
consideration he accepted the position, not without misgivings 
as to his own fitness und abilities for it, but with a firm reliance 
upon Divine help to aid him in its difficult and delivate duties, 
and gustain him in the arduous and untried reaponsibilities. 

The appointment seemed to meet the approbation of the 
entire country. He was known to be humane, and at the same 
time to have proved himeelf able and efficient as an officer in 
every position held during the war. 

Nothing had been done in the organization of this Bureau ex- 
cept the passage of the bill by Congress, and even this was found 
to be quite inadequate in some respects for practical operations, 
The work was almost superhuman, but the Commissigner gave 
his whole mind and might to his duties; and it is believed no 
one could have given better satisfaction to the Government or 
the people. In his tours of inspection he addressed both white 
and colored audiences, and by his conciliatory words and meas- 
urea did much to reconcile the property owners and the freed 
laborers to their condition. Providence, who raised him up for 
victories in war, has committed to him the greater work uf 
promoting peace, humanity, and happiness. In admiration of 
his noble character, he haa been called the Havelock of the 
American army. 
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Roseat R. Livincston was descended from a family of historical 
celebrity in the annals of Scotland. Kings, regents, and nobles appear 
im the line of his ancestors, and probably no individual ever enugrated 
10 the new world who could boust more numerous or mure distin- 
guished evidences of rank and title. James Livingston, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, was appointed regent of Scotland during the 
minority of James 1; his grand-daughter married Donald, king of the 
Hebrides, one of whose descendants is celebrated by the imuwrtal pen 
of Sir Walter Scott, in his poem, the Lord of the Isles, 

” The titles of Earl of Newburgh, Earl of Linlithgow, Earl of Cal- 
lander, and Earl Livingstone, givgn to several distinct inembers of this 
family, attest its standing and importance in the state, and add lustre 
to the honors of its name, Nor were they undistinguished in the early 
literature of their native country ; and the name of Rollock, of kindred 
origin, vecurs at the close of the sixteenth century as first principal of 
the celebrated University of Edinburgh. 

Lord Livingstone was the common ancestor of that branch of the 
Livingstons, which emigrated to this country in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. He was hereditary governor of Linlithgow 
castle, in which Mary Queen of Scots was born, and in which she 
was placed for safety during the invasion of Scotland by the Duke of 
Somerset, His daughter was one of the four ladies who attended thiv 
princess to France as her companion. His great grandson, John 
Livingston, an eminent, learned, and pions minister of the Gospel. 
emigrated to Rotterdam in 1663, the victim of religious persecution, 
and was one of the commissioners of Scotland in the negotiations 
which eventuated in a general peace, and in the transfer of the colony 
of New York from the states of Holland to England. 

Robert Livingston, his son, about the period of his father’s death, in 
1678, emigrated to America; and in 1686, obtained a patent for the 
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manor of Livingston. The banks of the noble Hudson, on which it is 
situate, atlest in its ornaments their taste and opulence. He was a 
meiner of the convention at Albany in 1689, which threw off, on the 
part of New York, the oppressive government of James II. In a visit 
to England, he held a confegence with King William, Lord Chancellor 
Somers, and others, and prompted the enterprise against the piratcs 
who then infested various parts of the American coast. The agent 
empluyed to effect this purpose proved treacherous to the trust, and, 
as is supposed, with the connivance of Robert Fletcher, the governor 
of the slate. ‘This agent afterwards became chicf among the pirates, 
and is known in the popular traditions of the country by the name of 
Captain Kidd. ‘The grandsons of Robert were, Phitip Livingston, 
one of the signers of the Decluration of Independence, on the part of 
the state of New York; William Livingston, governor of New Jersey, 
known as a poet of high order, and still more estimable for his vigorous 
defence of the civil and religious rights of the colonies in council and 
by the pen, Robert Livingston’s great-grandsons were, John H. 
Livingston, the father of the Reformed Dutch Church in America, and 
president of Queen’s college, New Jersey ; Brockholst Livingston, late 
one of the justices of the Suprome court of the United States; Edward 
Livingston, formerly secretary of the department of state; and Roser? 
R. Livinesron, the subject of our present memoir, The talenis of 
this highly gifted family have had an ample field for their display and 
exertion. The colonia) history of the state of New York records their 
elevated standing in its political affairs, and their noble resistance to 
those measures of oppression which arrived at their height during the 
early reign of George III, and which resulted in the independent 
sovereignty of America. 

Chancellor Livinaston was born in the city of New York, in 1747, 
and was educated in King’s, now Columbia college, where he was 
gruduated in 1764. He entered upon the study of the law in 1765, 
under the direction of William Smith, the historian of New York, at 
that time an eminent counsellor of law, and subsequently chief justice 
of Canada, Shortly after having obtained his license in that pro- 
fession, he was appointed recorder of his native city. The trying 
question of the rights of the British parliament, in which we were 
unrepresented, to impose exactions on our citizens, then first began to 
be agitated; and the subject of our memoir, as well as his illustnous 
father, were both ejected «from their official stations, the laser as one 
of the justices of the court of Oyer and Terminer, for adherence to the 
nghts of their countrymen. 
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In return for royal persecution, Chancellor Levixcstox was reward 
ed by popular favor and the confidence of his coumry. fn the nmor- 
tal congress of 1776, Mr. Livincsvon represented the feelings and 
interests of the people of the state uf New York. i Uas consecrated 
assembly, his zeal and patriotism were universally acknowledged, 

When, at the reconmuendation of congress, cach stale proceeded te 
frame a constitution of govern Mr. Lavineston was elected a 
meinber of the convention of New York, and was the chairman of the 
committee who presented the draught of that instrument, which was 
subsequently adopted. 

On the formation of the department of foreign affairs, in 1751, under 
scepted Ue appoimtineut of secretary, 
and served in that cupacity with great diligence and 
impartiality, until 1763, when, on retiring from ollice, be rceenved the 
thanks of congress, and an assurance of the high sense they entertained 
of the ability, zeal, und fidelity with which he had discharged the 
important trusts reposed in him. ‘The diplomatic correspondence 
of the revolutionary war, which bas heen published by My. Sparks, 
may be here referred to as docuuentary testimony lo his cabinet 
services in our great cuitest. 

Mr. Livineston was appvinted chancellor of the stue af New 
York in 1783, being the first who held that office under the state 
constitution ; and he continued in this highest legal station in the state 
until his mission to France, in 1801. No published documents record 
the evidences of his laborious research and acc: 
Bat we assert, on the testimony of a mosi distinguished successor to 
his office (Chancellor Jones), that the august tribunal, whose justice 
he dispensed, though since covered with a halo of glory, never boasted 
a more prompt, more able, or more faithful officer. 

When at length the valor of our ancestors bad borne them sucerss- 
fully through the revolutionary contest, and redeemed those pledges 
which had been offered on the alter of their country, another and a still 
more arduous task remained, In vain had our patriots moistened the 
soil with their blood, had our countrymen been left the victims to their 
own tormenting feuds and passions. ‘The bond of union which unted 
us during the period that tried men’s souls, was almost rent asunder 
during the trials of peace. The legislature of Virgivia, so carly as in 
1765, at the instance of Mr. Madison, who then first gave presa.es of 
his future greatness, had appointed commiss,dners, with a view to form 
commercial regulations for the general control of the states, Com 
missioners from several states met accordingly at Annapolis, the fo’ 
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towing ycar. From the want of adequate powers, they separated 
without effecting the object for which they were delegaied. In [787 
on the recommendation of the Massachusetts delegation, composed of 
Francis Dana and Rufus King, was convened, at Philadelphia, that 
memorulile assemblage of lerves and statesmen, who met 1s devise a 
plan of government which should convey the blessings of liberty to 
the lweat generations, Of the plan of that national compact which 
now binds these states, Hamilton and Madison were whe priucipal 
authors. 

Of the convention which assembled at Poughkeepsie in 1788, 
¢ of ike most efficient meniwbers, and 
prevailed in elfecting its ratil by his mative ste; thus scouring 
its adoption by the United States. We are now in the full enjoyment 
of its blessings. May no vanlung ambition on the part of our states. 
men, or madness on the part of our people, ever put it in Jeopardy for 
a moment. May it never be rendered oppressive by too liberal a cons 
struction of its powers: muy it never be nullified by metaphysical 
refinement, 

In April, 1759, the city of New York was the scene of one of the 
most sulcmn ceremonies recorded in the aunals of America, ‘The 
great Washington having conducted, to a successful issue, the mo- 
mentous contest for independence, and the sages of our nation having 
elaborated a constitutional cose of government, all eyes were directed 
to the illustrious hero, whosr wise and sagacious counsels, no less than 
his vdor, pointed him out as the most competent, under Providence, 
to guide the vessel of state in safety. When that venerated patriot 
was about to enter upon dhe duties of the highest office known to 
freemen, Chancellor Livingston beeaine the witness of his solemn 
Tio heaven, thatthe laws should be faithfully administered. 
he appotutinent of Chancellor Livingston to the court of France, 
was onc of the first acts of the new administration of Jelferson, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the youthful conqueror of aly, was al this time 
first consul of the French republic. At his court, which excelled in 
magnificence and splendor the most august courts of Europe, the 
chancellor at once concitiated the good feelings of that extraordinary 
man by the amenity of his manners, and promoted the best interests 
of his country by persevering and culightencd exertions. During the 
short-lived peace of Amiens, Paris was visited by the refined and intel- 
ligem from every part of the civilized world; and here the chancellor 
found Jeixure, amidst the duties of official station, to cultivate those 
ornate studies, for which that capital furnishes every facility, On the 
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ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON. 


day of @ great levée, which assembled at the Tuileries, says tne 
txographer of Fox, the numerous representatives of natious and 
strangers from every country, lo pay their respects to the first consul 
of France, now established as the sole head of the government, We 
American ambassador, Mr. Livineston, plain and sinple in manners 
and dress, represented his republic with propriety and dignity. 

Tn that iniportant negotiation with the government of France, which 
resulted in the acquisition of Louisiana, Chancellor Livinasron was 
the prominent and eificrent agent. Its transfer by the Spanish govern~ 
ment to France, in 1502, had excited the most lively feelings of the 
American republic, By this unexpected measure, they were made 
the neighbors tw a power, which, wader the giant energies of the first 





consul, threatened, in case of rupture, the vei 





y existence of vur repubs 
lic. Immediately preceding the entrance into it of the French authore 
ities, the Spanish powers probibied the inlabitents of the western 
country the use of New (Orleans as a place of deposite for their pro- 
ductions, contrary to the ueaty with his Cathulic Majesty, A unis 
versal spirit of indignation animated the American people; and there 
were not wanting those who recommended an immediate recourse to 
arms, ‘The discussions on thix question in the congress of the United 
Suates elicited debates, in which De Witt Clinton and Gonverneur 
Morris, representatives of the state of New York in the American 
senate, sustained the different views of the rival parties of this country. 
In pursuance of the sound counsels of those who urged the propriety 
of negotiation and peace, the executive of the United States deputed, 
as minster to the court of France, the late President Monroe; but 
previous to his arrival, Mr. Livingston, m an elaborate and interesting 
memoir, addressed to the French government, had prepared them for 
the cession of the greater part of Louisiana. 

The result of Chancellor Livixeaston’s efforts was prompt and suc- 
cessful. On the 5th April, the first consul announced to his bnreau 
of state his determination to sel] whatever of American territory he 
had obtained from Spain. Seven days afterwards, Mr. Monrve arrived 
in Paris, and gave the consent of the American government to this 
negotiation. The menacing posture of affairs between France and 
England facilitated the objects of these arrangements, and resulted in 
the transfer of the entire country to the American republic, for a sum 
Jess than was adequate for the preparation of a single campaign. 

By this important treaty, contrary to the anticipations of the timid 
or interested, the confederacy of our states was placed on an invulner- 


able basis ; tertitory'was added to our country, nearly equal in extent 
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to that af the original statics of our union; and the blessings of free 
goverment secored to wulhons, whe had otherwise groancd under the 

alige of loragn dotimen, The vast deserts of Louisiana are 
daily becoming the cheerful residence of an intelligent and corstian 
population, with American blood Howing in their veins, and beating 
1s feelings ; aud the field of New Orleans is now 














responsive to republic 
added to these of Bunker Hill, Sullwater, aud Clippeway, as ropbies 
of America. aloe and. patrio 
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ul treaty, the three ministers arose, 





After the signing of this © 
one of em (the Conut Marbois), when Mr. Livinc 





ing the 








lived long, but wbis is the noblest work of our whele live: 





The treaty 
which we have just signed has not been obtained by art, or dicted by 
force ; equally advantageous to the twa contracting parties, it will 
clungt vast solitudes into flourishing districis. From this day, the 
United States take their place a the powers of the first rank ; the 
augtish lose afl exclusive influence in the affairs of America. Thus 
one of the principal causes of Eurepesr rivalries and animosities is 
abut to cease, ‘The United States will reéstablish the maritime 
Tights of all the workl, which are now usurped by a single nation, 
These treaties will thus be a gnarantce of peace and concord among 
commercial states. ‘The instruments which we have just signed, will 
cause no tears to be shed; they prepare ages of lappiness fer innus 
merable generations of human escatures. 
sonri will see them succeed one another, and: multiply, truly worthy 
of the regard of Providence, ix the bosom of equality, under just laws, 
frevt from the ertors of superstition and the scourges of bad govern 
men 
‘Tbe consequences of this act did not escape the penetration of the 
first consul. “ This accession of territory.” said he, “ strengthens 
for ever the power of the United States, and T have just given to Eng- 
Jand a maritime rival, that will sooner or Jater hunible her pride.” 
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‘The official duties of resident minister at Paris did not prevent 
Chanecllor Livineston from bestowing his attention to those abjects 
of taste congenial to his feelings, and beneficial to his country. To 
the American Academy of Fine Arts, established in New York, in 
1501, he added the excellent collection of busts and statues which are 
now the boast of that institution, and was instramental in procuring, 
from the fiherality of the first consul, its rich paintings and_ prints. 
He continued throngh life devoted to its interests, and was for many 
years tts chicf officer. ‘To the Transactions of the Society for the 
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Promotion of Useful Aris, established in 1793, chiefly through Jus 
exertions, he contributed many appropriate papers, and, during his 
residence abroud, enriched our agriculture with the improvements of 
French husbandry. 

‘The last effort of his pen was his paper on Agriculture, written but 
a few days before his fatal illness. La this spirited essay, he vindieates 
the climate, soil, and capabilities of his native country. He shows 
the value of horticuluial labor, and demonsirates the reciprocal con- 
nections between agriculiure and manufactures. ‘The inherent fertility 
and the indigenous resource of the country, are the themes of his adimi- 
ration and eulogy. He was among the carliest, with Judge Peters, to 
employ gypsum as the means of fertilizing soils; and the introduction 
of clover, and a better breed of domestic cuttle, attest his vigilant and 
enlightened zeal. 

One other benefit conferred on mankind, will, of itself, convey the 
natne of Chancellor Livingston to the remotest posterity ; bis codpe- 
ration With Robert Fulton, in effecting the successful application of 
slewn navigation, the most important improvement since the invention 
of printing. 

“The connection between Livingston and Fulton,” says the late 
lamented Clinton, “ realized, to a great degree, the vision of the poet. 
All former experime:its had failed, and the genins of Fulton, aided and 
fostored by the public spirit and discernment of Livineston, created 
one of the greatest accommodations for the bencfit of mankind. ‘These 
illustrious men will be considered, through all time, as the benefactors 
of the world.”* 

‘The leisure hours of Chancellor Livineston were devoted to every 























variety of science, arts, and literature. The heroic authors of antiqnity, 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, were among these which 
contributed to improve his taste and expand his thought and feeling. 
His historical researches were various and extensive. All this was 
not effected without unremitting industry. Every interval of time 
afforded from the duties and cares of public life, was devoted, with 
scrupulons fidelity, to add to his stores of knowledge. Like the 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau, in variety of pursvit he found that relaxation 
which others seck in pleasure and amusement. 

The style of his oratory was chaste and classical, and of that per- 
suasive kind which the father of poetry ascribes to Nestor. Al] whe 
were witnesses. testify to the mute attention with which he riveted his 





* Clinton's Discourse before the American Academy of Fine Arts, 
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auditors. But he chiefly delighted in the pathetic, and often, by his 
appeals to the sympathies of his hearers, counteracted the most pow- 
erful prejwlices. His acknowledged integrity and patriotiam doubtless 
added force io all he uttered. Franklin termed him the American 
Cicero: in him were united all those qualities which, according to 
hat illustrious Roman, are necessary in the perfect orator, 

Afier a life, every portion of which was devoted to the benefit of his 
fcllow-man, he paid the laat debt to nature, at his seat, at Clermont, 
on the 26th of February, 1813. 

‘Thus it appears, from this imperfect tribute, that the late Chancellor 
Livineston was an active agent in the most momentous events that 
have influenced the destinies of mankind, Of the congress of 1776, 
which resolved that these states were free and independent, he was a 
distinguished member, and belonged to that committee which framed 
the declaration of our grievances and rights, — and which will transmit 
their names to the latest posterity ; of the convention of New York 
which formed the constitution of that state—the best devised scheme 
of polity then known to the world ; of a subsequent convention, which 
ratified the constitution of the United States, devised by the wisdom 
of Hamilton and Madison; the important actor in a negotiation, 
which doubled our country in extent, and rendered it for ever secure 
from fureign intrusion ; the coadjutor in that noblest of all improve- 
ments in mechanics, by which time and space are annihilated—the 
invention of steam navigation, 

In Mr. Livinoston, to the proud character of integrity, honor, and 
disinterestedness, were added the mild, yet ennobling features of reli- 
gion, An inquiring believer in its truth, an exemplar of its gentle 
effects on the character, he daily sought ils consolationa, and strength- 
ened his pio’s resolutions in the rich inheritance it promises. He was 
devoted to the Protestant Episcopal Church, from an enlightened pre- 
ference of its doctrines and discipline, without hostile feelings to those 
who trust to other guides in religion than Chillingworth and Hooker, 

Chancellor Livixeston, at the time of his death, was in the 6th 
year of his age. His person was tall and commanding, and of patri- 
cian dignity. Gentle and courteous in his manners, pure and upright 
in his morala. His benefactions to the poor were numerous and unos- 
rentatious, In his life, without reproach; victorious in death over its 
verrora. 
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Iv giving a sketch of the career of Joun Quincy AvaMs, the limits of 
our work require us almost entirely to confine the narrative to a bare 
recital of the successive leading events of his life. It is difficult to 
contemplate his history, without yielding to the impulses of the feelings 
and the imagination, and expatiating on the interesting reflections and 
meditations which, at every stage of his course, crowd into the wind, 
and demand expression. So protracted, however, was his public life, 
50 full was it of important services, and so various were the stations in 
which'his great talents were displayed, that the c weisest narration of 
them will be kept, with difficulty, from too fully vccupying our pages. 
His illustrious parents have been already duly commemorated in our 
work; and it will therefore be unnecessary to dwell upon their merits, 
He was born in Braintree, in Massachusetts, in that part of the town 
since incorporated by the name of Quincy, on Saturday, July 11, 1767, 
and was baptised the next day, in the congregational church of the 
first Parish of Braintree. He was named John Quincy, in conse 
quence of the interesting circumstance that his maternal great-grand- 
father of that name, who was the owner of Mount Wollaston, and a 
leading civil and military character of his times, in honor of whom the 
town of Quincy received its name, was actually dying at the time of 
his birth. 

In the eleventh year of his age he accompanied his father to France, 
who was sent by Congress, as joint commissioner, with Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Arthur Lee, to the court of Versailles. They sailed from 
Boston in February, 1778, and arrived at Bourdeaux early in April. 
While in France, he was, of course, put to school, and instructed in the 
language of that country as well as in the Latin. After about eighteen 
months, they returned to America in the French frigate La Sensible, in 
company with the Chevalier de la Luzerne, who came out as the minis- 
ter of France to the United States. They arrived in Boston on the first 
of August, 1779. In November of the same year his father was again 
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despatched to Europe, for the discharge of diplomatic services, which 
he rendered to the cause of America with such signal and memorable 
wbility and success. He again took his son out with him. It seemed to 
be the determination of that great patriot, not only to do aud to dare 
every thing himself for his strugating country, but to keep his son con- 
tinualiy at tris side ; so chat, by sharing his perils and wituessing his 
night become imbued with his own exalted enthusiasm in the 
erty, and be prepared to promote and vindicate it with all 
the cnersies of his genius and all the sensibility of his soul, It is 
to nage the exciting intluences which must have operated 
upon the character of a youth at that susceptible aud impressible age, 
uccompatying such a father through the scenes m which he acted 
while in Burope, and the dangers he encountered in his voynges across 
the Atlantic. [tt ong of these voyages, the ship in which they were 
embarked wis under the command of the fianous naval hero Commo- 
Hore ’Tueker, and the whole passage was a snecession of hazardous expo- 
sures wid liir-breadth escapes from hostile squadrons and temypes- 
tuons gales, 
While the younger Adams was receiving the impressions made 
Upon bit by a partipation in the patriotic adventures and exer- 
tous of his father, and imbibing the wisdom aid intrepid energy of 
spirit for which he was so distinguished, the sine effect was still more 
heightened and deepened by the ituluence exerted upon him by the 
incnications and exhortations te every public and private virtue con- 
rsof his mother. When he was thirteen years ot 
age, while in Prance with his futher, she uddressed him in the follow: 
ing noble strains ;—<« It is your fot, my son, to owe your existence 
mong a people who have made a glorious defence of their invaded 
liderties, aud who, aided by a gencrous and powerful ally, with the 
blessing of hi 1, will transmit this inheritance fo ages yet unborn ; 
hor ought it t be one of the least of your excitements towards exert- 
ing every power and faculty of your mitid, that you have a parent 
who 1b taken so large o share in this contest, and discharged the 
trist reposed in him with so much satisfaction as to be honored 
with the juportant embassy that at present calls him abroad. The 
strict and inviolate regard you have ever paid to truth, gives me pleas 
ing hopes that you will not swerve from her dictates ; but add justice 
fortitude, and every manly virtne which can adorn a good citizen, do 
honor to your country, and render yonr parents supremely happy 
particularly your ever affectionate mother.” 
‘The opportunities and privileges of an education, under such au 
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Spices, were not thrown away upon him, as the incidents of his subse- 
quent career most amply prove. 

In going to Europe this second time, he embarked with his father at 
Boston, in the same French Sigate, La Sensible, bound to Brest; but 
as the ship sprung a leak in a gale of wind, it was necessary to make 
the first port they could, which was Ferrol in Spain. They traveled 
from that place to Paris by land, and arrived there in January, 1780. 

The son, of course, was immediately placed at school. In July of that 
year, Mr. Adams removed to Holland. There his son was introduced 
to the public city schoo! at Amsterdam, and afterwards to the Univer- 
sity at Leyden. 1n Jnty, 1731, Mr. Francis Dane, who had accompanied 
John Adains as Secretary of the embassy with which he was charged, 
received the commission of minister plenipotentiary to the 
Russia, and took Jonny Quincy Apams, then fourteen y of age, 
with him as his private Secretary. Here the younger Adams remained 
until October 1782, when he left Mr. Dane at St. Petersbnrz, and 
returned through Sweden, Deumark, Hauburg, and Bremen, to Hol- 
land. Upon this journey he employed the whole winter, spending 
considerable time by the way, in Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Hain- 
burg. He reached the Hagne in April, 1753, and continued several 
mouths in Hollaud, until his father took him to Paris, where he was 
at the signing of the treaty of peace, which took place in September 
of that year, and from that time te May, 1785, he was, for the most 
part, with his father in England, Holland, and France. 

At his own solicitations, his father permitted him, when eighteen 
years of age, to return to his ve country. Seon after reaching 
America, he entered Harvard University, at an advanced standing, and 
was graduated with distingiushed honor, as Bachelor of Arts, in 1787. 
He theu entered the office of the celebrated ‘Theophilus Pursous, at New 
bury Port, afierwards chief justice of Massachusetts; and after the 
usual period of three years spent in the study of the aw, he entered 
the profession, and established himself in Boston. 

+ He remained in that sittation four years, occupying himself indus- 
triously in his office, extending his acquaintance with the great princi- 
ples of Jaw, and ulso taking part in the public questions which then 
occupied the attention of his countrymen. In the summer of 1791 
he published a series of papers in the Boston Centinel. under the signa- 
ture of Publicola, containing remarks upon the first part of Paine’s 
Rights of Man. They suggested doubts in reference to the favorable 
issue of the French Revolution, at a time when most other men saw 
nothing but good in that awakening event. The issue preved the sa 
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gacaty of Publicola. These pieces were at first ascribed to his father. 
‘They were reprinted in England. 

In April, 1793, on the first information of war between G.eat 
Britain and France, and before Washington had published his procts 
mation of neutrality, or it was known that such a step was contemplat- | 
ed by him, Mr. Avams published in the Boston Centinel three articles 
signed Marcellus, the object of which was to prove that the duty und 
interest of the United States required them to remain neutral in that 
war. In these papers he developed the two principles, whick have 
ever been the basis of his creed as a statesman; the one is uNtoN at 
home, the other 1npEPENDENCE of al] entangling alliances with any 
foreign states whatever. 

In the winter of 1793-4 he published another series of political es- 
says, confirming, and more fatly developing these views, and vindicat- 
ing the course of President Washington in reference to the proceed- 
ings of the French minister, Genet. 

Inv May, 1794, he was appointed by Washington, withont any inti- 
mation of such a design, nade either to him or to his father, minister 
resident to the United Netherlands, It was supposed at the time that 
he was selected in consequence of his having been commended to 
the favorable notice of Washington, as a suitable person for such an 
employment, by Mr. Jefferson. 

From 1794 to I8G1 he was in Emrope, employed in diplomatic 
business, and as a public minister, in Holland, England, and Prassia. 
Just as Presidetit Washington was retiring from office, he appointed 
him minister plenipotentiary to the court of Portugal. While on bis 
to Lishon, he received a new commission, changing his des- 
tination to Berlin. He resided in Berlin fron November 1787 to April 
1801, and while there concluded a highly important treaty of com. 
merce with Prussia, thus accomplishing the object of his mission. He 
was then recalled, gust before the close of bis father’s administration, 
and arrived in Philadelphia in September, 1801. 

in 1802 he was elected, froin the Boston district, a member of the” 
Massachusetts Senate, and was soou after appointed, hy the legislature 
of that stite, a senator in the Congress of the United States for six 
years, from the 4th of March, 1803, As his views of public duty led 
him to adopt a course which he had reason to helieve was disagreeable 
to the legislature of the State he represented, he resigned his seat in 
March, 1503. In March, 1809, President Madison nominated him 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Russia. 
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Some time previons to this, however, in 1806, he had been wppointed 
Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard University, at Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts. So extraordinary were his powers of elocution, so fervid his 

ginative faculties, and so rich his resources of literature and lan- 
guage. that his lectures, which were afterwards published in two oc- 
tavo volumes, were througed not ouly by the students of the univer 
sity, but by large numbers of the admirers of eloquence and genius, 
who caine from Boston and the neighboring towns to listen to them, 
During his whole life Mr. Anams cultivated the graces of elocu- 
tion, and, in addidon to bis profomuid and varied knowledge of the 
scieuces, of the ancient and modern languages, and of the Titerature and 
history of ull nations, he was an eminent Orator as well as Poet. 

While in Peussia, he furnished to the Port Folio, printed in Phila- 
delphia, and to which, from the beginning to the end, be was au 
industrious anonymous contributor, a series of letters, entitled a 
“Journal of a Tour throngh Silesia.” ‘These letters were republished 
tm London, without the permission of the proprietor of the Port Folio, 
in one volume octavo, ‘They were reviewed in the journals of the 
day, and translated iuto French and German, 

Mr. Avams signalized himself while in Russia, by an cnergetic. 
faithful, and wise discharge of the trust committed to him. He sic 
ceeded in making such an impression upon that governiuent, by his 
reasouings and influence, that it has ever since been actuated by a fecl 
ing of kindness towards the United States, which has been of inealeala- 
ble benefit to this country. It was through his instrumentality that the 
Russian Court was induced to tuke active measures to promote a paci 
fication between England aud the United States during the lust war. 
When the proper time came, he was named at the head of the five 
commissioners who were appointed by President Madison to negotiate 
a treaty of peace with Great Britain, ‘This celebrated diplomatic trans 
action took place at Ghent, in December, 1814. Mr, Adams then 
proceeded, in conjnnetion with Henry Clay and Albert Gallatin, who 
had also been associated with hin in concluding the treaty of peace, 
to negotiate convention of commerce with Great Britain ; and he was 
forthwith appointed by President Madison minister plenipotentiary at 
the Court of St. James. 

It isa most remarkable coincidence that, as his father took the lead- 
ing part in negotiating the treaty that terminated the Revolutionary 
war with Great Britain, and first discharged the office of Americau 
ambassador to London, so he was at the head of the commission that 
negotiated the treaty that brought the second war with Great Britain 
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to a close, and sustained the first mission to that ccuntry upon the 
return of peace. After having occupied that post until the close of 
Tresident Madison’s administration, he was at length culled home, in 
1817, to the head of the department of State, at the formation of the 
cubinet of President Monroe. 

Mr. Apams’s carcer as a foreign minister terminated at this point. 
It has never been paralleled, or at all approached, either in the length 
of time tt covered, the number of courts at which he represented his 
conutry, or the variety and importance of the services he rendered. 
His first appointment to the office of a minister plenipotentiary was 
received at the hands of George Washington, who, in nominating him, 
neted in accordance with the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson. James 
Midison employed him in the weightiest and most responsible trusts 
during his whole administration, selected him to represent the United 
Slates at the two most powerful courts in the world, St. Petersburg 
and Loudon, and committed to his leading agency the momentous duty 
ofarranging a treaty ef peace with Great Briain. It is enangh to say, 
that throughout this loug and britliant career of foreign public service, 
he deserved, and received from country, the encominm whieh 
Washington pronounced upon him, when, in 1797, he declared him 
“the most valuable public character we have abroad, and the ablest 
of all our diplonuitic corps.” 

Nhe public approbation of Mr. Monroe's act in placing him at the 
head of his cabinet, was well expressed by General Jackson, at the 
time, when he said that he was “the fittest person for the office; a 
imu who would stand by the country in the hour of danger.” While 
Secretary of State, an office which he held during the eight years ot 
President Mouroe's administration, he discharged his duties in such a 
unumer as to inercase the confidence of his countrymen in his ability 
and patriotism, Uuder bis influence, the claims on Spain were ad- 
usted, Flo ceded ta the Union, and the republics of South Ameri- 
ca recognised. It wil] be the more appropriate duty of his future biogra 
pher to present a full view of the vast amount of labor which he ex- 
pended, in the public service, while managing the department of state. 

In the Presidential election, which took place in the fall of 1824, 
Mr. Apams was one of the candidates. No candidate received a ma- 
jority of electoral votes. When, on the 9th of February, 1825, the 
two houses of Congress met in convention, in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, to open, and count, and declare the electoral votes 
it was found that Andrew Jackson had 99 votes, Jonn Quincy 
Avams, 84 votes, William H. Craiford, 41 votes, and Henry Clay 
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37 votes. According to the requirements of the constitution, the 
Senate then withdrew, and the Honse remained to ballot for a Presi- 
dent untit a choice should be effected. They were to vote by States : 
the election was limited to the three candidates who had the highest 
electoral votes, and the balloting was to continue without adjournment 
until some one of the three had received the votes of a mujority of the 
States, As Mr. Apams had received as many popular votes as Gene- 
ral Jackson, the circumstance that the latter had obtained a large elec- 
toral vote had not so much weightas it otherwise might have had ; and 
when the ballotting was about to begin, it was wholly uucertain which 
would be the successful candidate. The whole number of States was 
twenty-four, The votes of thirteen States were necessary for a choice. 
At the first ballot, it was found that Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New- York, Maryland, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, and Louisiana, thirteen states, 
had voted for *Joun Quincy Apams, oF Massacuusers ;” and 
he was accordingly elected Prestpvenr or rae Unitey Starrs 
for four years from the 4th of March, 1825. A committee was ap- 
pointed forthwith to inform hin of his election, who, the next day, 
reported the following letter in reply to the communication : 





“ GENTLEMEN, 

«Jn receiving this testimonial from the Representatives of the people, 
and states of this Union, I am deeply sensible to the circumstances un- 
der which it has been given. All my predecessors in the high station, 
to which the favor of the House now calls me, have been honored with 
majorities of the electoral voices in their primary colleges. It has 
been my fortune to be placed, by the divisions of sentiment prevailing 
among our countrymen on this occasion, in competition, friendly and 
honorable, with three of my fellow-citizens, all justly enjoying, in emi- 
nent degrees, the public favor: and of whose worth, talents, and ser- 
vices, no one entertains a higher and more respectful sense than my- 
self, ‘I'he names of two of them were, in the fultilment of the provi- 
sions of the constitution, presented to the selection of the House in 
concurrence with my own; names closely associated with the glory 
of the nation, and one of them further recommended by a larger mi- 
nority of the primary electoral suffrages than mine. In this state ot 
things, could my refusal to accept the trust, tls delegated to me, give 
an immediate opportunity to the people to form and to express, with 
a nearer approach to unanimity, the object of their preference, I should 
not hesitate to decline the acceptance of this eminent charge, and tv 
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submit the decision of this momentous question again to their determi- 
nation. But the constitution itself las not so disposed of the contin- 
gency which would arise in the event of my refusal ; I shail therefore 
repair to the post assigned me by the call of my country, signified 
through ter constitutional organs ; oppressed with the magnitude of 
the task before me, but cheered with the hope of th it generons support 
from my fellow-eitizens, which, in the vicissitudes of a life devoted to 
their serviee, has never failed to su: me-—confident in the trust, 
that the wisdom of the Legislative Councils wil guide and direct ma 
ur the path of my official duty, and retying, above all, upon the super- 
intending Providence of that Being ‘in whose hand our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways. 

“Gentlemen : 1 pray you to make acceptable to the House, the as- 
snrance of my profound gratitude for their confidence, and to accep 
yourselves my thanks for the frieudly terms in which you have com- 
municated their decision. 






“Joun Quincy ApAMs.” 
“ Washington, th Feb. 1825.” 


The time is approaching when justice will be done to the adminis. 
trution of Jouw Quincy Avams. The passions of that day are al- 
ready fast subsiding, and the parties and combinations that arose under 
the exciting intluences of the times, have Jong since been dissolved 
and seutte ‘The clear verdict of posterity may almost he heard, 
even now, in the general ackuowledzment of its merits by the people 
of the country, in all its various sections. In the relations he sustained 
to the members of his cabinet, in his communications to the two houses, 
and in all his proceedings, there is a uniform manifestation of wisdom, 
industry, moderation, and devoted patriotism. Of course we do not 
speak of party questions, or refer to the operations or bearings of the 
parties of that period ; but say only what we conscientiously believe 
will be assented to heartily by candid and honorable men of all par- 
ties. The great effort of his administration was to mature, into a per- 
manent system, the application of all the superfluous revenue of the 
Union to internl improvement. This policy was first suggested in 
a resolution introduced by him, and adopted by the Senate of the 
United States in 1806; and was fully unfolded in his first message 
to Congress in 1825. It will be the duty of the philosophical his- 
torian of the country, @ half century hence, to contrast the proba- 
ble effects upon the general prosperity, which would have been produc 
ed uy such a system of administration, regularly and comprehensively 
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carried out, during the intermediate time, by the government of the 
Union, with what will then be seen to be the results of the policy whict 
has prevailed over it. 

In retiring from the Presidency in 1829, Mr. Apams returned to his 
family mansion in Quincy, where he remained, in quiet retirement, until 
he was called into public life, once more, by the people of the congres- 
sional district to which be belonged. He took his seat in the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 1831, where he continued till 
his death in the most indefatigable discharge of the duties of his station. 
However much some of his opinions might be disliked by large num- 
bers of his countrymen; however strenuous the collision into which be 
was, from time io time, brought with those whose policy or views he 
might oppose; there was but one sentiment of admiration, throughout 
the entire Union, of the vigor, the activity, the intrepidity, the patien 
and perseverance of labor, the talent, the learning, and the eloquen: 
which he continually exhibited. Ile knew neither fear nor futigue ; 
prompt, full, and fervid in debate, he was ever at his post; no subject 
arose upon which he did not throw light, and few discussions occurred 
which were not enlivened by the flashings of his genius and invigorates] 
by the energy of his spirit. While he belonged to no party, all parties 
in turn felt the power of his talents; and all it is probable, recog- 
nized him as an extremely useful as well as interesting member of the 
great legislative assembly of the nation. 

When he resumed his senatorial duties, he had reached the perio 
of life when most men begin, if not to lose their power to engage in 
the arduous struggles of life, at least to lose their interest in them. 
But it was not so with him. Neither his natural force nor his natura) 
fervor abated. His speeches and writings continued as full of fancy 
and of feeling as they were in his early manhood. As a scholar, his 
attainments were various, we might almost say universal, and profound, 
As a political controversial writer, he never found his equal; and his 
services as a public orator were called for on great occasions even to 
the last, when he came forward in all the strength of his intellectual 
energy, and with the imperishable richness and inexhaustible abundance 
of his rhetorical stores. When Congress were apprized of the death 
of General Lafayette, the unanimous voice of both Houses summoned 
him to the high and memorable duty of pronouncing their grateful 
eulogium upon that friend of America and champion of mankind. And 
at the call of the municipal authorities of the city of Boston, he pro- 
nounced funeral erations in commemoration of the departed worth of 
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‘At the time of Mr. Apams? first acceptance of a seat in the Senate, 
there were those among his best friends who doubted the policy of the 
step, and who feared the consequences to himself of a voluntary ex- 
posure at his age, to collision with the turbulent ‘men more or less 
generally found there. They all lived to confess their mistake, as well 
as to acknowledge that without the latter portion of his career, Mr. 
Anams’ fame would have Jost an essential element. With no personal 
party, with no inducements of self-interest to hold out to others to 
follow him, and with strong prejudices, growing out of past contests, 
to overcome, he nevertheless made good his attitude of independence, 
and at times wielded a controlling influence over the House, One of 
his eulogists has marked out as the greatest event in his life, that 
decisive stroke of his which evoked order out of chaos at the opening 
of the twenty-sixth Congress. But others will be more inclined to 
believe that his steady anc determined maintenance of a fundamental 
principle of republican government in the freedom of petition, in 
opposition to all the power of the House and the interests of both the 
great parties, until he actually succeeded in procuring the formal 
rescinding of the obnoxious rule of the House which had denied it, 
furnishes the most useful as well as the most noble example of moral 
heroism in politics which has yet been given in America. Neither did 
he in the end suffer in the popular estimation by his action. The tides 
of fveling in a republic flow swiftly, no matter how often they change 
their direction, He, who in 1837 narrowly escaped a vote of censure, 
if not a formal expulsion from an excited majority, whom at first the 
press and the people alike appeared to deplore, if not to coniern, but 
six years afterwards, when undertaking a private excursion for the 
gratification of once seeing the falls of Niagara before his death, 
became, most unexpectedly to himself, the hero of a species of ovation. 
Crowds every where turned out to meet him on his way, and to testify 
their almiration of the qualities he had shown in the great struggle. 
Nothing of the kind had happened since the reception of La Fayette. 
‘The people lauded in him a virtue valued in America for its rarity in 
public life quite as much as for its intrinsic worth. Like a plant which 
has survived and grown up from among thousands trodden under foot, 
firmness is estimated by the success it bas met with in resisting. It 
can never be an attribute of the popular favorite of an hour, who lives 
only in sunshine, and whose self-reliance is never strong enough to 
fortify both his will and his power to oatride a storm. Yet the intimate 
friends of Mr. Apams had good reason to suspect that he valued the 
applause of men quite as highly as he ought, and as the commonest 
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demagogues do. The difference was in his mode of reaching it, which 
was never like theirs, graduated by a fear of the popular censure. He 
delighted in bold methods of forcing their approbation, by appealing 
to high principles, the power of which they could not fail to bow to in 
the long run, however disposed they might be for the moment to resist 
their application. He was fond of the position of a champion of a good 
cause against great odds, as well because it afforded a broad field for 
the exercise of his extraordinary dialectics, as because he felt sure that 
ultimately the victory would rest with the right. 

Time wore on; and the bonds which unite the soul with the body 
were gradually but perceptibly Josing their elasticity, though the spirit 
continued unconquered and vigorous as ever. It was not until the 
month of November, 1846, that a distinct notion of his mortality was 
presented to the mind of Mr. Apams. As he was leaving the house 
of his son in Boston, to make a visit in company with a friend, the late 
Dr. Parkman, to the spot which was not very long afterwards destined 
to witness that friend’s singular and lamented murder, a shock of par- 
alysis suddenly deprived him of al! power of motion. But when he 
recovered his senses, s« little conscious was he of the evil which afflicted 
him, that he was searching for causes entirely of a temporary nature 
to account for it. Slowly did the painful truth force itself upon his 
mind. But when at last it came, he immediately prepare himself to 
meet it, first, by perfecting his final disposition of all worldly matters, 
secondly, by resolutely.setting about a plan of recovery. Day after 
day, as he accurately measured his returning strength, his chief regret 
seemed to be that it did not come up to his expectations, or respond 
to his exertions. Yet he did wonders with bis exhausted frame. In 
the middle of November, he was lying in Boston hovering between life 
and death, with his physicians daring only to hope a partial restoration 
after a long period of prostration. In the middle of February suc- 
ceeding, he had so far conquered the enemy as to resume his seat in 
the House of Representatives at Washington, with a return of thanks, 
for the cordial and warm greeting that immediately on his showing 
himself interrupted the formal proceedings of the day. From that date 
he fell into his usual habits of Jife, conceding as little as possible to the 
serious inroad that had been made on his vigor. And for a time his 
constitution seemed to respond to the demands he was making on 11. 
He returned to the excitement of politics, and to the irregular hours of 
Washington life, which had become to him a second nature, instead of 
seeking to form new habits of mental repose and regular sustenance 
of a physical system so nearly worn out. The consequence was not 
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immediate, but when it came it was decisive. As he rose in his plaee 
in the House of Representatives on the 21st of February, 1848, 
apparently with the design of making some motion or remark, he was 
observed first to hesitate and then to fall.” The fatal bolt had sped. 
He was borne off to the Speaker’s room, end was heard to utter the 
words “the last of earth,’’ after which he never apoke more. The 
vital powers continued partially to act until the 23d, when Mr. Apams 
ceased to breathe. He had not been removed from the capitol. 

The suddenness of this event, the place in which it occurred, the cir- 
cumstances attending it, the high character and long public services of 
the deceased, all conspired strongly to excite the public attention. For 
several days little was done in either House of Congress. Not only 
were the funeral obsequies among the most impressivé ever witnessed 
in Washington, but they were in one sense extended to great length 
by a formal vote of the House of Representatives, organizing a com- 
mittee of one member from each state, for the purpose of following the 
remains to their last resting place at Quincy. As the procession passed 
through the three great cities, crowds followed it in each, and when it 
reached Boston, Faneuil Hall was thrown open as the fitting place 
temporarily to receive the body. At last on the 11th of March, they 
were transferred to and finally deposited at Quincy, with appropriate 
ceremonies ia presence of the committee, and an eloquent sermon from 
Dr. Lunt, the pastor of the church of which Mr. Apams had been a 
member. Numerous tributes were paid to his memory jn all parts of 
the Union, in the form of eulogies and resolutions of public bodies, all 
going to show the sense of the nation, that one of its greatest and 
purest characters had ended his course with honor and been gathered 
to his reward, 

During his long life of almost eighty-one years, Mr. Apams was dis- 
tinguished not only by faithful attention to all the great duties of the 
high stations he was called to fill, but to all their minor ones. As 
president, as member of the cabinet, as minister abroad, he examined 
all questions that came before him, and examined all, in all the minu- 
tie of their detail, as well as im all the vastness of their comprehension, 

In the observance of all the proprieties of life, Mr. Apams was a 
noble example. In the exercises of the school and of the college—in 
the meetings of the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial societies, 
—in attendance upon Divine worship,—he gave the punctual attend- 
ance rarely seen but in those who are free from the weight of public 
cares. It is believed to have been the wish of his heart to die, like 
Chatham, in the midst of his labors, and the wish was gratified. 
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Iy our Republic, where the principle of distribntion 1s perpetually at 
work nyninst the long continuance of property in the hands of any race 
of individuals, the duties of the female sex may be generally expected 
to prove too burdensome to adinit of great devation to pursuits exeln- 
sively literary or political, or even to that species of social influence 
which, in other countries, has not unfrequently made women the ar- 
biters of weal or woe tou nation. The position in life of the greater 
number, is determined by the accident of marriage, and depends upow 
the success of exertions ore often made by their partners after than 
before that event. Mere wealth is rather an obstacle than an aid to 
the acynirement of the distinction most coveted in America, while po- 
litical suecess often attends him in advanced age, who has, in early 
days, struggled hard with poverty, and devolved upon a wife, selected 
perhaps with sole reference to the inst ordinary duties of life, all the 
drudgery of domestic cures. The duties of a housekeeper, a wile, and 
amother, wile they make every woman who faithfully executes them 
respectable in the eyes of the world, do not, when exetusively pur- 
sned, so well fit her to shine upon that brilliant theatre of polities and 
fashion to which she may yet be edlled. Thiv inay in part account 
for the samowhat remarkuble absence of femate biography in the an- 
nals of our nation, and for the little power which appears hitherto to 
have been exerted by individuals of that sex in the circtes of Ameri- 
can society. At the same time it oughit never to be forgotten that the 
greatest priise is due to these, who have heen by circumstances dis- 
tinguished ubove the rest, for having, as well by example as hy pre- 
cept, so rigidly preserved the stairdard of our morality pure; in this 
manner earning for themselves a far more substantial claim to the pub- 
lic gratitade, than all the fame which ever grew out of the brilliant 
salons of the corrupt society in the French metropolis. 

Mrs. Louisa CaTuerine Apams in early life enjoyed advantager 


not usual at that period to American ladies, The daughter of Joshua 
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Johnson, a citizen of the colony of Maryland, en_aged in commercia. 
pursuits in London, she was born in that city on the 1zth of Fe- 
bruary, 1775. Mr. Johnson, although established the nother coun. 
tr when the Revolution commmenced, was not one of those who toak 
sides with her, and settled inte the character of refugees aud exiles 
frown their native Levi. While his brother, ‘Thomas Johnson, took a 
leading part at home, both in the Colony and as a delegate to the first 
Congress, and the remaining members of a numerous family were ac- 
tively engaged in the war which ensued; he, himself, retired from 
Great Britain to Nantes in Frauce. There be received, from the federal 
congress, wi appointinent as‘commissioner to exanine the accounts of 
all the American functionaries th atrusted with the public money of 
the United States in Europe ; iu the exercise of the duties of which 
he continued until the peace of 1782, Our National Independence 
having then been recognised, he retamed to London, where he conti- 
aned to reside, and where he acted as consular agent for the United 
ates, until his Ginal return, in 1797, to his native soil, 

Hi thus happened that the carly yeurs of Mrs, Abams were passed 
partly in Great Britain and partly i in France, from each of which 
she derived advantages of observation, and opportimities for accom: 
plishment in mind and manners, not very common with ber ecountry- 
women of that day. These eminently fitted her for the part she was 
in after-1ife culled to perforin. 10 the house of her father in London, 
then a general resort of all Americans, who, whether for business or 
pleasure, frequented that metropolis, she was introduced into society ; 
and it was here that Mr. John Quiney Adams, when commissioned by 
President Washington to exchange the ratificatious of the ‘Treaty of 
Wth November, 1794, and to agree upon arrangements for carrying 
some of its provisions into execution, found her. The dry details of 
diplomatic conference were relieved by evenings of social intercourse, 
and the formalities of British negotiation made less tedious by the 
awakening of the most ugreeable sympathies, Mr. Pinkney arrived, 
and Mr. Adams became released from his official duties; but in the 
mean time a matrimonial engagement had been contracted, which, on 
the 2tith day of July, 1797, that is, the year following these events, ter- 
minated in a marriage, at the church of All-Hallows, where Miss Johu- 
son becaine Mrs. Apams. 

‘The discriminating eye of President Washington marked out Mr 
Adams, while a young lawyer, in Boston, writing political essays 
upon the leading topies of that day, as fit for the public service. For 
fome years prior te this marriage, he had been occupying the station 
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af minister resident at the Hague, and the einivent abildy edits oni 
vial despatches confirmed the mnpression he had previously wade, Lt 
procured for him the very honorable confidential trust which ear- 
tied him to London, as well as a subsequent promotion to he Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Lishon. fle was upon the eve of departure at the 
period of his marriage, when the aecession of his father, Jolin Adwus 
to the Presidency, occurred. This was productive of no advancement. 
bat simply of a transfer from Lisbon in Portugal, to a similar sta- 
tion at Berlin in Prussi 

Perhaps it is not easy at this time to form a just estimate of the po- 
sition oceupied by representatives of the cuited States at the Courts 
of the sovereigns of Europe at the period now ed te, We were 
regarded as hardly more thin successful rebels, whose example was 
uot entirely of good omen, and as yet manifesting a oar local diseart 
and disorganization, rather an ine: ty for regnlating a well-ordere t 
State, than any prospect of arriving at a station of much political 
weight. Unser such circunstanees, the appearance of representativ 
at courts, to which none hud before been sent, was an event not wercly 
to excite curiosity. Ho was known that a new government, having 
some appearance of stability, had been organised, at the head of which 
had been placed General Washeagton ; and) tie first iinpressions ob: 
tained Iron his administration were to be strengthened or not, accord 
ing to the efficiency of the agents he might think proper to umploy 
To Bertin, where no ininister had before been acknowledged, Mr. 
Ad ms cepaired, conducting his wile, as a bride, at once to pliy her 
partin the higher circles of social and po'it eal life. It need scareety 
be added, that she proved perfectly competent to this ; and that during 
forr years, which comprised the period of her stay at that court, not- 
withstanding almost continual ill-health, she sneceeded in makin 
friends nnd conciliating a degree of good will, the recollection of which 
was, till the time of her death, believed to he among the most agree- 
ahle of the associations with her varied life. 

Tn L801, after the birth of her eldest child, she etnbarked with Mr. 
Adams on his return to the United States. ‘The revolution which had 
taken place in the political affairs of the country, determined him to 
resume the practice of the law in Boston, to wiich place she came, 4 
stranger to the habits and manuers, thongh not to th: feelings, of the 
people abont her. Scarcely had sufficient time elapsed to become at 
home, before she was called upon to follow the wandering fortunes of 
the wife of a United States’ senator. Very fortunately for her, a sister 
had become established at Washington, in whose house she again uct 
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the members of her own family, and thas found an agreeable home for 
those winter months, which other ladies, similarly situated, are rarely so 
happy as to enjoy. Almost always acco:npanying Mr. Adams, the al- 
temative of Boston in sunmner and Washington in wiuter, continued 
with little intermission until the year 1808, when he resigned his seat 
in the senate of the United States. But in the ensuing year, 1809, a 
revolution in her prospects and another scene awaited her. Mr. 
Ada:as was appointed by President Madison the first accredited minis- 
ter to the empire of Russia; and as he was required to embark forth- 
with, she decided upon going with him, even at the cost of leaving 
with their gratid-parents two of her children, to pursue their education 
at home, and taking only the third and youngest, then an infint of 
ithont two years old. ‘They sailed fron Boston early in Augnst, and 
after a long and sumewhat hazardous passage, arrived in St. Petersturg 
towards the close of October. 

Uere, again, Mrs. Avants was destined to be the first lady presented 
to the notice of the Russian court es a representative of American 
formale tuanners and character, and here again she succeeded in making 
a favorable impression. But there were cirermstances which rendered 
her abode at St. Petersburg much Jess agrecable to herself than it had 
been at Berlin, ‘The great distance from America was not the only 
bstacle to communication. ‘The extraordinary events whieh occurred 
in urope at this period, rendered the ditliculties much greater than 
usual in obtaining that inforination respecting those whom she lad 
loft behd, which was essentially necessary to cheerfnlness ; and the 
severity of the winter climate, together with the niore fornial and less 
friendly character of Russiat society, did not contribnte to its acqni- 
sition, Domestic sorrow, tao, in the loss of an infant daughter, born du- 
ting her stay there, threw its shadow over the scene, What universal 
anxiety marked the era, it is difficult in these quiet times to realise ! 
For the civilized world was in arms; and while at one moment the 
iting progress of Napoleon had alinost touched the city in which 
she was then dwelling, and from which its own sovereign, the Empe- 
ror Alexander, was meditating a retreat ; at another, the thunders of 
the British cannon were resounding from the walls of the American 
capital, within whieh her friends resided. Here were lessons of human 
vicissitude, in different quarters of the globe, which might well fix the 
mind in the contemplation of dark views of fortune, as wel! as the in- 
security oven of existence. 

Iu thie connection it is not unworthy of remark, that of all those 
persons sent from the United States as envoys to the court of St, Pe 
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tersburg since Mr. Adams, whose stay'‘was of nearly six years, butone 
(Mr. Middleton) has been content to remain for any period of consi- 
derable duration. ‘The reason may probably be traced to the diametri- 
cal opposition of the Russian habits to those of our owa country, the 
harshness of the climate, and to the exclusion, for so many of the win 
ter months, from any thing approaching to social communication with 
home. Henee, high as this mission is held im the rank of political 
distinctions, it comes in no very lo uz time to be felt by the incumbent 
as qn expulsion from Aterican society little short ofan honorable exile. 
Mr. and Mrs, Avasts were themselves anxious to tetarm home loug 
before they did, but were prevented by circumstances, whieh anale their 
stay even more disagreeable. The principal of th 
war. The offer mide by Alexander, of mediation between Great 
Britsin and the United States, promised at one moment to make St. Pe 
tersbury the seat of negotiation, but it was subsequently transferred to 
Ghent; and thither Mr, adams was directed to proceed. to take his 
part as one of the commissioners, ‘This was in April, 1514, and the 
fate of the attempt at reconciliation appeared so doubUul, and the state 
of Enrope so unsettled, that it was decmed best he should go wone. 
‘Thus, in uddition te ali the causes of a general or temporary character, 
which make a Russian winter, in ordinary cases, sometinug ot a trial, 
Mrs. Anams was destined lo pass her sixth sewsen alone—separated 
fron her husband, and from all the other relatives or friends who had 
accompanied her out, but who had one by one dropped off to tind their 
way hone, ‘This was not agreeable, but there was no alternative. 

Spring, however, brought with it cheerful tidings of the probability 
of pence and of departu The general pacification preceded tie par- 
ticular treaty between Great Britain aud the United Suutcs concluded 
at Ghent but a short ime; and upon tuis Mrs, Apams received a pro 
position to proceed at once by a land journey to Paris there to rejoin 
her husband. T'o uceept it, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
might he in the way ofexccution, was the work butefa moment, For 
to her mind, what conid be the terror of a solitary journey throngh the 
late theatre of a fiirious and IMoody war, the plains and villages still 
bearing palpable evidence of its horrors, compared with that charming 
prospect of a return to more genial climes, to the company of an af- 
fectionate husband, and an approximation towards her loug-absent 
children. 

Those who knew Mrs. Apams in her later days only, will not be 
likely to imagine her as by nature robust, or by education bold. And 
yet lew women of the age ever underwent more extraordinary fatigue 
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in her various journeys, or displayed more energy in the accomplish- 
ment of her undertakings. None, however, was so weil calenluted to 
test the strength of her nerves as that now in question, The pass- 
ports of the Russian Goverument, however strong, and the reflection 
upon herself of the diplomatic character of her husband, however 
sacred, wonld, even in the most quiet times, have scarcely overcome, 
with miny of the delicately nurtured female sex, the apprehensions of 
a departure in a carriage, alone, at a seuson stil] early for travelling, 
with a son eight years of age to take care of, and only menial servants 
of untried, and, as it proved, of very doubtful fidelity for her guard. 
Tn such circumstances, to be fastened in a snow-drift with night com 
ing on, and to be forced to rouse the peasants of te surrounding coun- 
try to dig them out, which happened in Courlend, was uo slight mat 

ter, But it was of little significance compared to the compticated 
anxivties incident to the hstening, at every stopping place, to the tales 
of robbery and murder just committed on tic proposed route, so perpe- 
tually repeated at Uiat time to the traveller ; and to the warnings given 
hy apparently friendly persons of the character of her own servants, 
corroborated by the lass of several articles of valne ; and, most of all, 
to the observation of the restless contention between jarring political 
passions, under which the whole continent or Surope was heaving until 
it burst forth at the return of Napolecn from Elba. Hardly a day 
passed that did not reqnire of Mrs. Aams some presence of mind te 
avoid becoming implicated in the consequences of party fury. For 
even (he slight symbol of a Polish cap on the head of her servant came 
near tnuking food for popular quarrel. Such was the sensibility of 
the public mind at the time. 

A less determined woman, upon hearing of the condition into which 
France was thrown by Napoleon's return, would have stopped short at 
some intermediate point, without venturing to complete her undertak- 
ing. Not so with Mrs. Apams. She dismissed her servants, both of 
whom professed to be themselves afraid of going further, procured 
others, and went on. But she had not gone very far before she nn- 
luckily found herself entangied with a considerable detachment of the 
wild saldiery, elnted to excess by the arrival of their great chief, and 
then on its way to Paris to prepare, under his inspection, for that last 
scene of slaughter, the field of Waterloo. This was a very awkward 
position, as the troops seemed disposed to require from all around 
them the most nneqnivocal declaration of political faith. Mrs. Apams 
at once appealed to the commander of the detachment, and by his advice 
she was enabled to fall back, although not without the exercise of con 
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siderable prudence, until the last of the men had passed, when she 
diverged into another road, and by making a considerable cireuit, 
avoided any further meeting. Having proved in this manner that 
calmness and presence of mind render many things perfectly practica 
ble which imagination at first invests with insuperuble difficulties, she 
arrived in Paris safe and well, there to be greeted by her husband, on 
the evening of the 21st of March, 1815, immediately after that of the 
memorable arrival of Napoleon and the flight of the Bourbons, 

The beginning of the celebrated hundred days! What an exciting 
moment to reach the French capital! crowded xs it was with troops, 
collecting for the impending trial at arms, and its streets alive with 
that enthusiasm which, in its highest degree, it appears to Le only within 
the scape of military heroisin to excite, Whatever may have been the 
feeling throughout the country, there could not be a shadow of dont 
in the mind of any spectator, that in the affections of the populace of 
Paris, as well as of the army, Napoleon was an idol While, on the ane 
hand, his appearance but for a tew instants upon one of the haleonies of 
the palace uf the ‘Tuillerie: signal for veclamation trom the 
thousands who frequented its gardens to gain a gtimpse of hin 5 en the 
other, curses lord and deep, not ummingled with ridicule and con 
tempt, were every where to be heard uttered against Lois and the 
allies. Here was room for observation to Justa liletime! Here was 
rooin for testing even the contrasts of this world; for at one and the 
same mowent the splendid reviews of a cavairy force rarely surpassed, 
were filling the square of the Place Carousel with its loudest and most 
spirit-stirring notes, and the yet unren collections of what the ge- 
niusof centuries had hallowed, were spreading around them in the halls 
of the Louvre a sense of the solemn stilluess and repose of the highest 
wilk of art. Mrs. Avams was capable of appreciating the advantages 
thus thrown in her way ; and to her, whose Buropean hfe hud carried 
her very fittle to the great French metropolis, this opportunity of seeing 
it at such a period, well rewarded her effort to reach it, aud was ever 
considered among the most fortunate events in her existence. 

But, however interesting Paris might be, there were ties in Great 
Britain to Mrs. Apams, where her hushand’s new duty as the Minister 
from the United States called him, which made her leave France with 
litle regret. These ties were her children, who hud come ont from 
America to join her, and whose arrival afforded her a joy, tor the ab- 
sence of which no brilliant scenes could compensate. In itself, a resi- 
dence in England so immediately after a war between the two coun- 
tries, which hed terminated not qnite to the satisfaction of her pnde, 
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was not calculated to be productive of much pleasure, yet it may 
fairly be cuestioned whether, in the bosom of her reunited family, and 
in the sweet and modest country-seat in the vicinity of London selected 
for their habitation, Mrs. Avams did not draw as much enjoyment 
from her domestic feelings, as she ever did from witnessing atry of the 
more busy and exciling scenes in which she had been culied to purti- 
cipate. 

‘T'wo years thus elapsed, when the election of Mr. Munroe to the 
Presidency became the precursor of another change. One of his first 
afliciat was the appointment of Mr. Adams to the respousible sta- 
tion of § stary of State in his adniinistration, and this, of course, re- 
quired bis itumediate return to the United Sues. Upon receiving the 
intelligence, he took passage with his funily iu a vessel bound from 
Vanidan to New-York, where he arrived on the 6th of August, 1817, 
afier just eight years of absence from his native country. Mrs, ADAMS 
Gus took leave of Europe, after having passed in it the.greater portion 
of her life, aud that during a period, perhaps, as remarkable for a 
crowded succession of astonishing events as any m the history of man. 
"To have lived iu suck times, so distinguished for the presence of all 
that ex uts, adorus, or merely gives lustre to human action, was some- 
thing ofa privilege ; bat to have moved iu scenes so various and so 
distant from cach other, among the priucipal agents in all the great 
events at different points, was the Jol amoug American ladies of scarcely 
any, excepting Mrs, Apams. Nevertlicless she returned 19 our repub- 
lic curctes unwedded to the habits of a court, her iid unawed by 
the splendor either of civil or military monarchy, 

‘The performance of the daties of the State department necessarily 
required a residence at Washington, and the manner in which Mr. 
Adams thonyht proper to devote himself to them, devolved upon bis 
lady the entire task of making his house an agreeable resort to the 
multitndes of visiters who crowd to the capital on errands of business, 
or cnrinsity, or pleasure, from the various sections of the United States, 
daring the winter season, A large diplomatic corps from foreign 
countries, who feel themselves in inore immediate relations with the 
Seeretary of State, and a distinguished set of public men. not then di- 
vided by party lines in the manner which usnally prevails, rendered the 
society of that time, and Mrs. Adans’s house, where if most often con- 
rentrated, aniong the most agreeable recorded in our aunals. Much as it 
has been ridiculed since, the era of good feelings” had some charac- 
teristics peculiar to itself. For an instant,sectional animosities relented, 
the tone of persotal denunciation and angry crimination, too gene- 
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rally prevailing in extremes, yielded; and even where the jealous rival- 
ry for political honors still predominated in the hearts of men, the easy 
polish of general society removed from casual spectators any sense of 
its roughness, or inconvenience from its impetuosity. Washington may 
have presented more brilliant spectacles since, but the rancor of party 
spirit bas ever mingled its buneful lorce too strongly, not to be per 
ceptible in the personal relations which have existed between the most 
distinguished of our political men. 

During the eight years in which Mrs. Avams presided in the house 
of the Secretary of State, no exclusions were made in her invitations, 
merely on account of any real or imagined political hostility ; nor, 
though keenly alive to the reputation of her husbar}, was any dispo- 
sition manifested to do more than to amuse and enliven society. In 
this, the success was admitted to be complete, as all will remember 
who were then in the habit of frequenting ber dwelling. Bot in pro- 
portion as the great contest for the Presideney, in which Mr. Adams 
was involved, approached, the violence of partisan warfare began to 
manifest its usual bad eifects, and Mrs. Apams became inclined to 
adopt habits of greater seclusion. When, at last, the result hid placed 
ber in the President’s mansion, ber health began to fail her so much, 
that though she continued to preside upon occasions of pubiie reception, 
she ceased to appear at any other times, and she began to seck the 
ment, which after her return to private life she alway -rred. 
Mr. Adams continued till the time of his death, a repre 
Congress from the State of Massachusetts, and this reutered necessary 
an annual migration from that State to Washington, aml back again, 
as well as a winter residence within the sound of the yaities of that 
place; hut while her age and health exempted her from the necessities 
of attending them, severe clomestic afflictions soon contributed to 
remove the disposition, ‘Thus the attractions of great Ruropean capi- 
tals, and the dissipation consequent upon high official station at home, 
though continued through that part of Jife when habits become most 
fixed, contributed nothing to change the natural elegance of her man- 
ners nor the simplicity of her tastes. In the society of a few friends 
and near relatives, and in the cultivation of the relixious affections 
without display, she derivet all the consolation which can in this 
world be afforded for her privations, To the world Mrs. Apams pre- 
sented a fine example of the possibility of retiring from the circles of 
fashion, and the external fascinations of life, in time stil} to retain 
taste for the more quiet, though fess showy attractions of the domestic 
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a capactty for composition in prose and verse, furnished resources for 
her leisure moments, not with a view to that exbibition which renders 
such accomplishinents too often fatal to the more delicate shales of 
feminine character, but for her own gratification, and that of a few 
relations and friends, The late President Adams used to draw much 
amusement in his latest years at Quincy, from the accurate delineation 
of Washington manners and character, which was regularly transe 
mitted, for a consi:lerable period, in letters from ber pen. And if, as 
time arlvanced, she became gradually Jess able to devote her sense of 
sight to reading and writing, her practice of the more homely female 
virtues of manual industry, so highly commended in the final chapter 
of the book of Solomon, still amused the declining days of her varied 
career. 

Mrs. Apams survived the shock occasioned by the demise of her 
husband, with whom she had celebrated the golden wedding day,— 
the fiftivth anniversary of their union,—more than one year, when on 
the 12th of April, 1449, she also experienced a severe paralytic affee- 
tion not unlike that by which he had been first stricken down. She 
partially recovered, remaining disabled, in the power of active exertion, 
The city of Washington, where she had been attacked, now became 
her permanent place of residence, and she remained in retirement trom 
the world, seeing and seen by only a few intimate friends and relatives, 
who could still rejoice in the cheerfulness and the patient resignation 
which she manifested under her privations. Blessed with the retention 
of her intellectual faculties to an unusual degree in that disease, at her 
advanced age, sue continued for three years more to present an example 
of quiet and contented infirmity, as touching as it was beautiful, and a 
religious subtnission which shed a softened glow over the close of her 
brilliant day. Life terminated on the 15th of May, 1852, when she 
calmly passer! away, just as the clock which she especially valued as a 
memorial of her departed companion, was striking twelve. 

Such was the respect entertained for the character of Mrs. Apams 
in Washington, where, from having spent in it the greater part of the 
last five and thirty years, she was the toost known, that both Houses 
of Conuress spontaneously voted to adjourn over for the sake of attend- 
ing her funeral, an henor never before pail to an American matron. 
‘The number of citizens who voluntarily followed her remains to their 
resting plaice, more strikingly testified her worth, than can do all the 
pomp and circumstance of woe not unfrequently lavished upon such as 
office has clothed with power, or wealth has supplied with favors to 
bestow. 
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Epwanp Evererr was born in Dorchester, Norfolk County, Massa- 
chusetts. His father, Oliver Everett, was the son of a farmer in the 
town of Dedham in the same county, and descended from one of the 
original settlers of that place, who came to this country about the 
year 1635, The family still remains in Dedham, like their predecessors 
for five generations, respectable cultivators of the soil. Deprived by 
the narrow circumstances of the family of early opportunities of edu- 
cation, Oliver Everett succeeded in preparing himself for college after he 
came of age. He graduated at Cambridge in 1779, at the age of 
twenty-eight, was settled at the New South Church in Boston in 1782, 
and left the ministry in 1792 on account of ill health. President Allen 
in bis Biographical Dictionary speaks of his “ high reputation” and of 
the very extraordinary powers of his mind.” He retired to a small 
farm in Dorchester, and was made a judge of the court of common pleas 
for Norfolk county. He died on the 19th of December 1802, at the 
age of fifty-one 

Enwarn Everett, the subject of this memoir, was the fourth in a 
family of eight children. The late Alexander H. Everett, minister to 
Spain, and afterwards commissioner to China, was an older brother. 
Epwanp was born on the 13th of April, 1794. His education, till he 
was thirteen years of age, was obtained almost exclusively at the'pub- 
lic schools in Dorchester and Boston, to which latter place the family 
removed after his father’s decease. He mentions, however, in his speech 
in Fanueil Hall, on occasion of the death of Mr. Webster, that he was 
for a short time a pupil of the distinguished statesman, who took the 
place of bis brother, Ezekiel. Webster, for a few weeks at a private 
school kept by the latter in Boston. In February, 1807, he was 
sent to the Academy at Exeter, in New Hampshire. Here, under 
the tuition of the celebrated Dr. Abbott, he completed his preparation 
for college. He entered Harvard University in August of that year, 
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and graduated in 1811, with the highest honors of his class, and with 
8 reputation which bas seldom been attained at so early an age. After 
leaving college, be continued at Cambridge in the pursuit of theologi-« 
zal studies. He filled the place of Latin tutor for about a year, and at 
the age of nineteen was settled fora short time in the ministry at 
Boston, during which time he wrote and published a ‘ Defence of 
Christianity,” an elaborate and most able work, displaying an extent 
of erudition which would be thought worthy of admiration in a scholar 
of mature age. In 115, he was chosen professor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard University, and was permitted, for the improvement of his 
health and preparation for his new duties, to visit Europe, and pass 
some time at the principal foreign universities. 

He embarked in one of the first vessels which sailed from Boston 
after the peace with England. Remaining in London til! after the 
battle of Waterloo, he then left for Germany with his friend and 
townsman, Mr, George Ticknor, the distinguished author of the His- 
tory of Spanish Literature. After passing a short time in the principal 
Dutch cities, they went to Gottingen, at that time the most celebrated 
of the German universities, where they remained two or three years. 
‘The vacations were employed in excursions to the principal citics and 
universities of the North of Germany, During his residence in Ger+ 
many, Mr. Everert became acquainted with a considerable number 
of the inost eminent literary and scientific men of the day, including 
Goethe, Blumenbach, Gauss, Heeren, Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, 
Eichhorn, Hugo, and other celebrities. 

Having completed his residence in Germany, be spent the winter of 
1817-18 in Paris, engaged in philological pursuits, with free access to 
the immense treasures contained in the Royal library. He enjoyed the 
society of such men as Visconti, Alexander Humboldt, Benjamin 
Constant, Sismondi, Koray, and General Lafayette. In the spring of 
1818, he went over to England, passed some time at the universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, visited Wales, the Lakes, and Scotland, and 
passed a few days with Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, and with 
Dugald Stewart. During this visit to England, he became acquainted 
with many of the most distinguished literary and political characters, 
besides those yust named, such as Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Holland, Lord Byron, Sir Humphrey Davy, and William 
Gifford. 

In the fall of 1818 he retumed to France, and in company witb his 
‘tiend and townsman, the late Hon. Theodore Lyman, commenced an 
extensive tour. They went first to Switzerland, and after making 
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the usual tour through the Cantons, crossed the Simplon to Milan, 
passed through Lombardy to Venice, and thence to Florence and 
Rome. The winter was spent at Rome in careful study of the antiqui- 
ties of the city and neighborhood. While at Rome he saw much of 
Canova, of the mother of Napoleon and the other members of the 
Bonaparte family, including the ex-king of Holland, and his son the 
present emperor, then a lad of twelve or fourteen years of age. 

In the latter part of the winter of 1815-19, still accompanied by 
General Lyman, he went to Naples; and after visiting the places of 
interest in the neighborhood, including Pestum, they crossed to Bari 
on the Adriatic, and thence traveled on horseback through a country 
little visited, without carriage-roads or public conveyances, and much 
infested by brigands, by the way of Lecce to Otranto. From this 
place they took passage to Corfu, and thence crossed to the coast of 
Albania, At Yanina they were received with great kindness by the 
aged vizier Ali Pacha and his son Muctar. Mr. Everett bore letters 
to the famous Albanian chief from Lord Byron. Crossing Mount 
Pindus and penetrating the vale of Tempe, after a visit to Veli Pacha 
at Turnavo the capital of Thessally, they went to Thermopylic, and 
took the road over Parnassus to Delphi, Thebes and Athens. ‘They 
then made an excursion into the Morea, and returmng to the North, 
embarked in the Guif of Volo for Constantinople, stopping by thy way 
at the plain of Troy. This tour took place about ten months before 
the war with Ali Pacha which brought on the Greek revolution. 

‘Fowards the end of June they left Constantinople to return home- 
ward, passing the Balkan mountain not far from the route afterwards 
taken by the Russian army. Crossing the Danube at Nicopol, they 
went to Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, and entered the Austrian 
dominions at the pass of Rothenturn. Having passed a week’s quar- 
antine in the secluded vale of the Aluda, at the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains, they proceeded to Hermanstadt the capital of Transylva- 
nia, and thence through the Banat of Temeswar, across Hungary to 
Vienna. After a short residence at the capital of the Austrian empire, 
they traversed the Tyrol and Bavaria, and returning by the way of 
Paris aml London, took passage for America in September, 1819. The 
whole time spent by Mr. Everett in his studies and travels in Europe 
and Asia was above four years and a half, more than half of which was 
passed at the university of Gottingen. 

Shortly after his arrival in Boston, he was solicited to assume the 
editorial charge of the North American Review. Its number of sub- 
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him upon its circulation was instanteneous, and great beyond parallel 
in our literary history. Many of its numbers passed into a second and 
even a third edition, He gave it an American character and spirit; 
and such was the tone he imparted to it, that it commanded, not only 
the admiration and applause of his own countrymen, but the respect 
and acknowledgments of foreign critics and scholars. He defended 
our institutions and character with so much spirit and power, that the 
voice of transatlantic detraction was silenced ; and in one memorable 
instance, an apology to the people of the United States was drawn 
from Campbell the poet, at that time, the editor of a British periodical. 
Ilis editorial connection with the North American Review lasted four 
years, from 1819 to the close of 1823; but he continued to contribute 
to its pages for several years, It has been enriched by the contribu- 
tions of many of our ablest scholars, but no single writer did so much 
in its earlier stages, to secure and maintain its high stand and wide- 
spread influence as Epwarp Everett. If he had written nothing 
else, his articles in that journal would constitute a monument of genius, 
eloquence, erudition and patriotism, which would secure to him an 
enviable reputation. His lectures on Greek literature, delivered to 
the sturents of Harvard University, are remembered with respeec!ul 
gratitude by all whose privilege it was to be connected with be col- 
leye during bis continuance in office there. 

While residing at Cambridge he kept up a correspondence with bis 
learned friends abroad, and particularly with the scholars and patriots 
ot Greece. It was at his solicitation that Mr. Webster brought the 
t of the Greek revolution before congress, in December, 1823. 
articles in the North American Review, and other public appeals, 
did much to awaken the interest which was felt throughout the coun- 
try in the struggle for Grecian independence. 

In the year 1824, he delivered an oration before a literary society at 
Harvard University. The presence of General Lafayette, then on his 
tour throughout the United States, gave great interest to the occasion. 
This was the first of a long series of occasional addresses delivered by 
Mr. Evererr. It established his fame as an orator. About this 
time a vacancy occurred in the representation of the congressional dis- 
trict to which Cambridge belongs. The most influential politician in 
the district was put in nomination as the regular caudidate. A few 
young men met at Lexington, and made a volunteer nomination of 
Enwaap Evererr. It was cordially responded to by the people or 
Middiesex, and he was chosen by a very large majority. 

‘The old party lines were at this time obliterated. Nearly the whole of 
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New England had united in the election of John Quincy Adams. Mr. 
Everett, in common with nineteen-twentieths cf the people of 
Maisachusetts, was a supporter of his administration. In December, 
1825, he took his seat in congress, to which he was reélectedl for the 
four following terms, by great majorities. He was from the first one 
of the most laborious members of the house. For the whole perio of 
ten years he was a member of the committee of foreign affairs, and for 
a part of the time its chairman. Even when not chairman he drew 
many of its reports; among others that on the Panama Mission, the 
principal subject of debate at the first session of the nineteenth con- 
gress. After having made two or three reports on the subject of the 
claims of American citizens on foreign powers for spoliations committed 
upon our commerce during the French continental system, he continued 
to discuss the subject in the North American Review. He finally 
collected all the facts and arguments on the subject in reference to 
each foreign power, and published them in a separate volume. Much 
of the credit of having finally procured the adjustment of those claims 
is due to him, for the manner in which the subject was thus kept before 
the public mind, 

He was chairman of the select committee, during Mr. Adams’ 
presicency, on the Georgia controversy; and always took a leading 
part, while in congress, in the efforts that were made to protect the 
Indians froin injustice. In the spring of 1827 he addressed a series of 
letters to Mr. Canning on the subject of the colonial trade, which were 
extensively re-published. He always served on the library committee 
and generally on that for the public buildings. Together with the late 
Hon. John Sergeant, he constituted the minority on the famous re- 
trenchment committee. He drew the report for the committee in 
favor of the heirs of Fulton. Together with Governor Ellsworth of 
Connecticut, he constituted the minority of the bank investigating 
committee, which was despatched to Philadelphia, and wrote the 
minority report. He wrote the minority report of the committee of 
foreign relations in reference to the controversy with France, in the 
spring of 1835; distinguished himself by the high ground he took on 
the subject in debate; and supplied the words of the resolution unani- 
mously passed in reference to it, by the house of representatives. He 
also, at the same session, prepared a statement on French spoliations 
prior to 1800, which was printed by order of the house. 

Such were some of hrs congressional labors. He was emphatically 
there, as everywhere, a working man. He made himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with every subject that came before the house. His speeches 
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and reports exhaust all the facts and arguments that belong to their 
topics. His manner of speaking was simple, elegant, and persuasive; 
and always secured attention, He was firm and steadfast in his poli- 
tical course; bat urbane, respectful, and just toward his opponents. 
He disarmed his enemies, and was faithful to his friends; and his 
whole deportment was consistent with the history of his life, and 
will be readily acknowledged by his associates, of every party, to 
have been every way becoming the gentleman, the scholar and the 
patriot. 

In the interim of congress, during the summer of 1829, he made an 
extensive tour through the south-western and western states, and was 
everywhere received with marked attentions, having been honored by 
public dinners in Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, without distinction 
of party. 

On the election of Governor Davis to the senate of the United 
States, Mr. Evererr was nominated as his successor in the chief-ma- 
gistracy of Massachusetts and chosen by a large majority in the autumn 
of 135, He was afterward three times redlected. Among the mea- 
sures introduced and matured during his administration were the sub- 
scription of the State to the stock of the Western Rail Road, which 
insured the execution of that great work; the organization of the Board 
of Education and the foundation of Normal schools, both measures of 
very great importance ani utility in reference not merely to the schools 
of Massachusetts but of the United States generally; the scientific 
and agricultural surveys of the commonwealth, by which much light 
‘was thrown upon its productive resources ; and the establishment of a 
commission for the revision of the criminal Jaw. ‘These measures were 
all suggested by Governor Evererr, and materially promoted by his 
concurrence and support. 

Tn the autuinn of 1839, after four years of successful and highly po- 
pular administration, local questions connected with the license laws 
and the militia defeated his réelection. Judge Morton, who for a 
Jong course of years had been an unsuccessful candidate for the office 
of governor of Massachusetts, succeeded by one vote out of more than 
one hundred thousand. 

Thus relieved from public duty, Mr. Evenerr was led by domestic 
reasons to visit Europe a second time. He sailed with his family in 
June 1840. They passed the summer in France, and the following 
year in Italy, principally in Florence and its vicinity. It was their 
intention to rewain in Italy another winter. The presidental election 
ir, November, 1840, having resulted in the election of General Harri- 
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ject of purchasing Mount Vernon by private subscriptions, to be 
taken throughout the whole country. It was everywhere felt that 
the Home of Washington should belong to the nation. In several 
of the States the ladies formed Mount Vernon Associations for col- 
lecting funds. The great want was an orator, to whose heart the 
object would be sacred, and whose tongue would make effective the 
appeal to the people. 

The Mercantile Library Association, of Boston, invited Mr. 
Everett to deliver one of the lectures of their course, during the 
winter of 1855-6. He proposed that the association should cele- 
brate the next anniversary of Washington’s birti-day, and offered 
to deliver, at the time, an oration upon the character of the Father 
of his Country, the proceeds to be applied to some commemorative 
purpose. The offer was accepted, and, on February 22, he pro- 
nounced, for the first time, to an immense audience, the eloquent 
oration on Washington, which will ever associate the names of the 
brilliant orator and the immortal patriot. It was soon repeated in 
other Eastern cities, and the rich proceeds were applied to various 
objects. 

Here waa the man, and here the oration to mako successful the 
patrietie scheme of purchasing Mount Vernon, Why not secure 
them? Mr. Everett only waited for a popular request. It soon 
eame from Richmond, Va., and in the following March he stood in 
that ciry, and gave his eloquence to the cause which enlisted his 
enthusiasm. Thenceforth he went through the towns and cities of 
the land, speaking hundreds of times to thousands of peuple, reviving 
the memories of Washington, and contributing the lirge proceeds 
to the Mount Vernon fund. It was a labor of Jove gratuitously 
rendered, and he, doubtless, hoped that one result of his efforts 
would be to make stronger the bonds of union between the people 
and the States. By his pen also he raised thousands of dollars for 
the patriotic object. This will ever be regarded as one of the most 
interesting.periods of Mr. Everrrt’s life. It illustrates the geniua 
of the American people, and the relations which the general commu- 
nity sustains to those men, who, from their abilities, attainments 
and accomplishments, are the natural leaders of public sentiment. 

Mr. Everert’s delight and power were in his oratory. In an 
affectionate tribute to his memory, the historian, George Buncroft, 
says, “There was no voice which kis countrymen #0 loved to hear 
on questions of public interest, the culture of acience, the advance- 
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selves; Everett lived for others, and was never so hapny as when 
he played upon the great instrument of the national mind. and found 
that his tonch brought out tones in harmony with the movements of 
his own soul. This mode of life was attended with something of 
trial; for the sensitiveness which wus a requisite to his sncerss in 
Keeping up a sympathy with the mind of the peopte left him more 
than ever acutely susceptible of pain from public censure, and even 
from the idle cavils of triflers, or the sneers of the envious and 
mulign. But the current of public opinion was so strong in his fuvor, 
he cailed out s0 much affectionate approval of his singularly disin- 
terestui devotion to the public gooil, that bis last years were among 
the happicst of his three-score and ten — happier than the years of 
impatient, aspiring youth; bappier than the years of political 
conflict. . 2 . 

* He touched the chord of public fecling with instinctive accuracy 
and power; at seventy he could held a vast audience enchained, as 
he spoke without notes, with a clear, melodious, and unbroken voice 
for two hours together; and when he prepared bims-lf for a public 
speech, all learning and all science seemed to come at his bidding, 
and furnish him with arguments, analogies and illustrations. What 
he has spoken with his golden mouth was always in behalf of good 
letter, of patriotism, of the advancement of his country in science 
and art; of union; of the perpetuation of republican in-titutions, 
From the Charles River tu the Missouri the air still rings with his 
eloquence.” 

The sume eminent writer thus speaks of Mr. EveRET?’s personal 
connection with the political affairs of the country: 

“To promote the great end of maintaining the Union, Everutr 
was not an advocate for concession, bat for conservatism. Me had 
in his manhood resisted nullification with all bis might; he now 
resisted everything that tended to secession. To keep the Constitu- 
tion as it was and thus to avoid all conflict with the Suuth, was the 
key-note of his policy; and when men sought to avert the storm 
which threatened ruin, one party lovked to bim, in connection with 
another name, to bear, in the Presidential contest, the standard on 
which was inscribed ‘the Constitution aud the Union.’ ae 
Without attempting to solve tie question whether he was right in 
the attitude which be assumed, it is certain that he was honest, and 
that the place as candidate which he consented to occupy, fitted the 
conduct and opinions of his life. It is, perhaps, less known, that 
in the threefuld division which prevailed at the Presidential election 
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in 1860, it had been the intention of Mr. Douglas, as he avowed to 
one or two at least of his friends, in case the decision had gone to 
Congress, to have given his influence to secure the election of the 
ticket which bore the name of Evergrr. 

«When the storm burst he could not remain quiet, and there was 
but one direction in which he could move. Like Douglas, to whom 
in so many respects he formed a contrast, he rallied to the support 
of the Government, as the only mode in which he could rally in sup- 
port of his country. Those who had before charged him wich want 
of firmness, had: not kept in mind that his delay grew out of his 
desires and his convictions; when events left no hope of a peacefal 
issue, he was instant in season and ont of season, abroad and at his 
fireside, with friends and before the pevple, in giving to the contest 
unity of action and definiteness of purpose; and while he at the 
last spoke bravely for universal emancipation, that gentleness which 
made him so slow to acquiesce in the stern and terrible necessity of 
civil war, inspired him in the last public act of his life to send con- 
solation to those who had been subdued,” 

His youth seemed to be renewed as he gave his time, his strength, 
his means, his tongue and pen to the service of his country. He 
refused to go abroad on a confidential mission to all the leading courts 
of Europe, in the cause of the Government; but, wherever his pres- 
ence among his fellowscitizens could aid the Union he was always 
ready at the call. Among bis many patriotic orations, there is one 
that has a permanent histurical value. The occasion was the dedi- 
cation of the Soldiers’ National Cemetery, at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where thousands bad fallen in making the Fourth of July, 1863, 
resplendent with victory. 1t had been the great battle of the war, 
fought on Northern seit. The Governors of the loyal States felt 
that this was the field for a Nations) Cemetery. They unanimously 
coneurred in requesting Mr. Evererr to deliver the oration on the 
Nineteenth of the following November. The day came. Every- 
thing was propitious. The President, Abraham Lincoln, was pres- 
ent with a beart as tenderly interested in the consecration of that 
soil to so hallowed a purpose, as if he had a son to be buried there. 
The Cabinet was represented; so, too, were the loyal States by 
their Governors and eminent men. Never was more expected of 
the distinguished orator, who had been called “ Our Statesman and 
our Scholar.” He was equal to the pathetic occasion. He sum- 
moned to his aid the literature of the past, the history of the pres- 
ent, the hopes of the future. He carefully sketched the invasion 
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into the State, and the fearful conflict of three days on the field 
where he stood. He argued the unconstitationality of the rebellion, 
and eloquently predicted ita overthrow. He proved, what Bancroft 
says of him, that he might have been “ one of the first of historians.” 
His description of the great battle will descend to posterity ss a 
document of permanent historical value. 

Space forbids us to record his activity in promoting art, science, 
agriculture, education, and philanthropy. He labored to the last 
for the welfare of his fellow men. The telegraph announced to the 
nation his endden death, January 15, 1865, in the 71st year of his 
age. The grief was. universal. By order of President Lincoln, 
unusual and appropriate honors were rendered to his memory, at 
home and abroad, wherever the national name and authority were 
acknowledged. From the pulpit, at the bar, in public assemblies, 
his eulogies were pronounced. Lips of eloquence proclaimed his 
worth, and, in his own words, it may be said that he lived “to 
reconcile the progressive spirit and tendency of the country and the 
age with the preservation of the public faith, with the sanctity of 
the public honor, and with the dictates of an enlightened and liberal 


conservatism,” 
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Or all the various branches of intellectual pursmit, that science 
which explains the system of the universe, and revenls the mechanism 
of the heavens, must always take the lead as the most sublime and. 
marvellous ; and the foremost and most successful cultivators of this 
science will always be classed among the greatest of men. Whit, 
indeed, can be more astonishing than that a being like one of us, en- 
dowed, apparently, with no higher or different powers, should be able 
to obtain so minute and accurate knowledge of those distant planets, 
and be as well acquainted with their constitution, elements, and laws, 
as the geologist, the chemist, the botanist, with the appropriate objects 
of their sciences? Nothing gives so exalted an idea of the power of 
man, and the extent and reach of his capacities, as his ability to cal- 
culate with unerring precision the distances of those twinkling orbs; 
to determine their figures, magnitudes, and velocities ; to measure theit 
weight, estimate their relative attractions and disturbing forces; deti- 
neate their orbits, register their laws of motion, fix the times of their 
revolution, and predict the periods of their return. To a common 
mind, uninstructed in the science, there is nothing that appears so much 
like divine wisdom. A Galileo, a Kepler, a Newton, seem to him to 
belong to another race, a higher order of beings. They appear to 
possess some additional faculties. 

Nothing ean be more certain than the doctrines of Astronomy 
‘They rest on impregnable foundations, on the demonstrations of mathe- 
matical evidence, than which nothing, except the evidence of con 
sciousness, can be more satisfactory and conclusive. It was a science 
that early engaged the notice of men, and it'has always exercised a 
purifying and elevating influence on its votaries. Indeed, how could 
it be otherwise? Who can look upon those brilliant points, and not 
fancy them the spangled pavement of adivine abode? There is virtue, 
as well as poetry and philosophy in them. They shed down a heal- 
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ing and restorative influence upon their worshippers. They are the 
symbols of endurance and perpetuity. 

In the removal of NatHante, Bownrrcn, death deprived the scien- 
tific world of one of its noblest ornaments—one, who occupied the 
.Inost prominent place among the scientific men of this country. His 
position as a public man, the various offices he filled, and especially 
the value of his works to the advancement of science, the improvement 
of navigation, and the security of commercial enterprizes, justify the 
Notice wluzh we now propose to take of his tife and character, There 
was much of that life instructive and encouraging, particularly to the 
young, the friendless, and the poor: there was much in that character 
worthy of eulogy and imitation. 

Navuanten Bowprrcx was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 
26th day of March, 1773. He was the fourth child of Habakkuk and 
Mary Ingersoll Bowditch. His ancestors, for three generations, had 
been shipmusters ; and his father, after retiring from that employment, 
carried on the trade of a cooper, by which he gained a scanty and 
precarious subsistence for a family of seven children. He enjoyed no 
other advantages of earty instruction than such as could be obtained 
at the common public schvols of his native town, which were at that 
time very inferior to what they have since become, being wholly in- 
adequate to furnish even the ground-work of a respectable education, 
It was highly honorable to him that, although he had not himself the 
benefits of a liberal education, he felt the importance and acknow- 
Jedged the value of it; and accordingly gave to his children the best 
which the country afforded, and took a deep interest, and, for many 
years, an efficient agency in the University at Cambridge. The ad- 
vantages of school, such as they were, he was obliged to forego at the 
early age of ten years, that he might go into his father’s shop and help 
to support the family. He was, however, soon transferred as an ap- 
Prentice to a ship-chandler, in whose shop he continued until he went 
to sea, first as clerk, afterwards as supercargo, and finally as master 
and supercargo jointly. It was whilst he was in the ship-chandler’s 
shop that his characteristic attachment to mathematical pureuits 
first developed itself Every moment of leisure was given to the 
slate, 

From his earliest years he was a diligent reader; and he has been 
heard to say that, when quite young, he read through a whole Ency- 
clopedia without omitting a single articte. 

He sailed on his first voyage on the 11th of January, 1795, at the 
age of twenty-two, as clerk to Captain Henry Prince on board the 
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ship Henry, of Salem. he ship sailed for the Isle of Bourbon, and 
returned home after an absence of exactly a year. 

His second voyage was made as supercargo on board the ship 
Astrea,ofSalem. The vessel sailed to Lisbon, tonched at Madeira, and 
then proceeded to Manilla, and arrived at Salemin May, 1797. He made 
his third voyage the following year, to Cadiz and the Mediterranean, 
He continued in the same ship, and sailed on his fourth voyage in 
1799, to Batavia and Manilla, arid returned in 1800. He continued 
in she Exst India trade until 1804, when he qnitted the sea, and be- 
came President of a Marine Insurance Company in Salem. 

In the course of these voyages Mr. BownitcH took great interest 
in the instruction of the sailors, whe could read and write, in the prin- 
ciples of navigation; and he never appeared so happy as when he 
could inspire a sailor with a proper sense of his individeal importance, 
and of the talents he possessed, and might cail intoaction. In this he 
was remarkably successful; and at Salem it was considered a high 
recommendation of a seaman that he had sailed with Mr. Bow- 
pitcH, and it was often sufficient to procure for him an officer's 
berth. 

His attention was directed, at an early age, to the Principia of New- 
ton; bnt as that work was published in Latin, a language which he 
had not learned, he was obliged to obtain assistance in translating 
it; but he soon discovered that his own knowledge of the subject, 
with the aid of the mathematical processes and diagratns on the 
pages of the work, enabled him to comprehend the reasoning of the 
author ; and hy dint of perseverance he acqnired a sufficient know- 
ledge of Latin to enable him to read any work of science in it. He 
afterwards learned French, for the purpose of having access to the trea- 
sures of mathematical science in that language; and to indulge hia 
taste for general literature, he studied Spanish, German, and Italian, 

It has been stated, in relation to the origin of one of Mr. Bow- 
prtcn’s principal works, that on the day previous to his sailing on 
his last voyage he was called on by Mr. Edmund M. Blant, then a 
noted publisher of charts and nautical hooks at Newburyport, and 
requested to continue the corrections which he had previonsly com- 
menced on John Hamilton Moore's book on navigation, then in com- 
mon use on board our vessels. This he consented to do; and in per- 
formance of his promise he detected such a multitude of errors, that 
it led to the construction of his “New American Practical Naviga- 
tor,” the first edition of which was published "in 1800, and has been 


of immense service to the nautical and commercial interests of this 
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country. It is a work abounding with the actual results of his own 
experience, and containing simple and expeditions forraulas for work- 
ing nautical problems. Had he never done any thing else, he would, 
by this single act, have conferred a lasting obligution to his native 
land. Hlyery vessel that sails from the ports of the United States, 
from Kastport to New Orleans, is navigated by the rules and tables of 
his book. It is also extensively used in the British aud French 
navies, 

In 182, at the age of twenty-nine, his ship lying wind-bound at 
Boston, he went out to Cambridge to attend the exercises on com- 
mencement day; and whilst standing in one of the aisles of the 
church, the President announced his name amongst those on whom 
had heen conferred the degree of Master of Arts. The anmmnciation 
came upon him wholly by surprise. It was the proudest day of his 
life ; and of ali the distinctions which he subsequently received from 
mumerous learned and scientific bodies at home and abroad, there was 
not oue which afforded him half the pleasure, or which he prized so 
highly, as this degree from Harvard. 

Ju 1806 Mr. Bowprrer published his admirable chart of the har- 
bors of Salem, Beverly, Marblehead, and Manchester, the survey of 
which had occupied him during three summers, This was a work 
of great exactness and beauty. 

On the establishment of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company, at Boston. in 1823, he was invited to take charge of it, 
with the title of Actusry. He accepted of the appointment, and ac- 
cordingly removed to that city, where he continued to reside till the 
time af his decense. He discharged the duties of his trust with skill 
and fidelity, and to the entire satisfaction of the company. 

While he resided at Salem, he uudertook his transtation and com- 
mentary on the great work of the French astronomer, La Place, enti- 
tled Mecanique Crleste. This was the great work of his life. The 
illustrious author of that work undertakes to explain the whole me- 
chanist of our solar system, to account for all its phenomena, and to 
reduce all the anomalies in the apparent motions and figures of the 
planetary bodies to certain definite laws. It is a work of great ge- 
nius and immense depth, and exceedingly difficult to be comprehend- 
ed. This arises uot merely from the intrinsic difficulty of the subject, 
and the medium of proof being the higher branches of the mathema- 
tics, but chiefly from the circumstance that the author, taking it for 
granted that the snhject would be as plain and easy to others as to him- 
self, very often omits the intermediate steps and connecting links in his 
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demonstrations. He grasps tne conclusion withaut showing the pro- 
cess. Dr. Bownrrcs used to say, “ E never come across one of La 
Place’s ‘ Thus it plainly appears; without feeling sure that 1 have 
got hours of hard study before me to fill np the chasm, and find out 
and show ow it plainly appears.” This gigantic task was begim in 
the year LSL5, and was the regular aecupation of his leisure hours to 
the time of fis death, His elu jon and commentaries, while they 
show him to have been as thoroughly master of the mighty subject ag 
La Place himself, will make that great work—the most profound ot 
modern times—accessible to inuttmerable students, who, without such 
aid, wou'd be compelled to forego the use of it Let it not be said, 
in disparagement of the labors of Dr. Bowprrer, that this was not 
an original work, but merely a translation. Suppose it hed been so, 
What then? Was it not still @ benefaction to those who are ace 
quainted only with the English langnage to bring this great work 
within their reach? But he did more — It is more than haif an origi- 
nal commentary and exposition, simplifying and elucidating what was 
before com. Jex and obscure ; supplying oiissions and deficiencies, for- 
tifyine the positions with new proofs, and giving additional weight 
end eflicacy to the o!d ones; and, above all, recording the snhsequent 
discoveries, and bringing down the science to the present time. It 
has been asserted that La Place, to whom Dr. Bownrrcr sent a list 
of errors, (which, however, he never had the grace to acknowledge in 
any way,) once remarked, “[ am sure that Dr. Bowprrcn compre- 
hends my work, for he has not only detected my errors, but has 
shown me bow I came to fall ito them.” 

The first volume of the work was published in the year 1829, the 
second in 1832, and the third in 1834; each volume containing about 
athonsand quarto peges. ‘The fourth and last volume was nearly 
completed at the time of his decease. He persevered to the last in his 
labors npon it; preparing the copy, and reading the proof-sheets in 
the intervals when he was free from pain. Though the work, on its 
appearance, met with rnore purchasers than he expected, yet its cost 
was a heavy draft on his income, and an encroachment on his little 
property. Yet it was cheerfnlly paid; and besides that, he gladly 
devoted his time, his talents, bis health, and his life, to the cause of 
science and the honor of his native Jand. That work is his monu- 
ment. He needs no other. 

The progress of Ds. Bowprrcn’s last illness was so unremitting, 
that he was not able to complete the final revision of the whole of his 
gteat work, The fifth and only remaining volume is, comparatively, 
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of little importance, and it probably would have had but little revision 
if he had survived, 

Dr. Bownurcnr was eminently a selftaught and a selfmade man. 
Whatever knowledge he possessed,—and it was great,—was of his 
own requiring, the fruit of his solitary studies, with but little assist- 
ance from abroad. From his youth up, he was a pattern of industry, 
enterprise, aud perseverance ; suffering no difficulties to disconruge, 
no disappointments to dishearten him. He combined qualities and 
habits which. are usually considered incompatible. He was a con- 
templative, recluse student; and at the same time an active public 
man, Te lived habitually among the stars, and yet he was a shrewd, 
practical man, and one of the most skilfal of finnnciers, Judging 
from his pubtished works, it might be supposed he bad neither taste 
nor time for business, or the ordinary affuirs of life ; and judging from 
the large concerns which he managed, and the vast funds of which he 
had the sapervision, it would seem impossible he could have hud any 
time for study. He accomplished all by an economy of time, and the 
regularity of his habits, He wasa remarkably domestic man. His af- 
fections clustered around his own fireside. His attachment to the ealm 
and simple pleasures of his home was one of the most beautiful truits of 
his character. His time was divided between his office and his house ; 
he was seldom drawn into company. When at home, he spent his 
time in his library, which he loved to have considered the family par- 
lor. By very early rising, in winter two hours before light, he was 
enabled to accomplish much before others were stirring, After taking 
his evening walk he was again always to be found in the library, 
pursuing the same attractive studies, but ready and glad, at the en- 
trance of a visiter, to throw aside his book, unbend his mind, and in- 
dulge in all the gaicties of a light-hearted conversation. There was 
nothing that he seemed to enjoy more than the free interchange of 
thought on all stbjects of common interest. At such times the mathe- 
matician, the astronomer, the man of science disappeared ; and he pre- 
sented himself as the frank, easy, familiar friend. It was hardly cre- 
dible that the agreeable, fascinating companion, who talked so affably 
and pleasantly on all the topics of the day, and joined so heartily in the 
quiet mirth or the loud laugh, could reajly be the great mathemati- 
cian who had expounded the mechanism of the heavens, and taken 
his place with Newton, and Leibnitz, and La Place, amongst the great 
proficients in exact science. 

Although mathematics was his chief and favorite pursuit, Dr. Bow- 
prtcu still had a taste for general literature. He was fond of Shak- 
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speare, and Burns, and Bryant, and Sprague; and remembered and 
could repeat whole passages from their works. 

He wus a inan of unsullied purity and most rigid integrity; and 
was always trie to his moral as well as intellectua) convictions. 

From his boyhood, his mind had been religiously impressed. He 
had rexd the Bible under the eye of a pious mother, and he loved to 
Tepeat the sublime and touching language of Holy Writ, 

His last days were marked by the saune cheerfuluess and serenity 
of miud that we naturally look for on the death-bed of the pure and 
good. The disease of which he died was a schirrns in the stomuch, 
For fonr weeks previous to his death, he could take no solid food, 
and hardly swallowed any liquid. He suffered, however, but little 
from unger, but constantly from thirst; and the only relief and re- 
freshment he could find was, in frequently moistening his lips and 
mouth with cold water. His frame was consequently exceedingly 
attenuated, und his flesh wasted away. At intervals his sufferings 
were intense, and the body at times triumphed over the spirit; but it 
was only for a moment, and the spirit again resnmed its legitimate 
sovereignty. On the morning of his death, when his sight was dim 
and his voice almost gone, he called his children around his bed-side, 
and, like the patriarch Jacob, addressed each by name. “ You see,” 
said he, “1 can distinguish you all, and [ now give you my parting 
blessing. The time is come ; Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in pence according to thy word.” These were his last words. He 
died on Friday, the 16th day of March, 1838; and was buried pri- 
vately, on the morning of the following Sabbath, under Trinity Church, 
in Suromer Street, Boston. 

Dr. Bownrron twice held a seat in the Executive Council of 
Massachusetts, under the administration of Governors Strong and 
Brooks ; but he had no taste for public life, no ambition for political 
honors. 

He was admitted a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1799, and was its President from 1829 to the time of his 
decease. He received bis degree of LL. D. from Harvard University 
in 1616, and was elected a member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don in 1818. He contributed a great number of valuable papers to 
the Memoirs of the American Academy, and was the author of the 
article on Modern Astronomy, in Vol. XX. of the North American 
Review. There is also a brief account of the comet of 1806 fur- 
nished by him, and published in the Monthly Anthology, Vol. IV. 
He was an active and efficient member of the Boston Atheneum, the 
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of several other societies ot 





East Initia Marine Society of Salem, ai 
literary or ucuevolent character. 

Dr. Bown.ten was held in very bizh estimation as a man of 
by the whale learned world ; and in social life he was regarded with 
the sticn, est feelings of attaclinent. By not « few he w 
of as “ The Great Pilot,” and by all was emphatically characterised 
as “a fire man.” Quickness and activity marked ail his faculties, af- 
fections, unt habits, Though devotedly attached to science, be could 
not cherish the idea of selling his works for his own advantage 10 those 
who might not be able readily to profit hy them, Indeed he carried 
his feelings of imtepen.tence xo far, as to refuse to have his great trans- 
lation of La Place published by subscription or at the expense of others, 
but chose to wait til] he could afford to sustain the expense bMuself; 
saying, that he would rather expend # thousand dollars a yew in this 
way, than by keeping a carriave, Friendship will long refase to bury 
his name ; science shall very long appreciate the services he rendered 
to the world: and benevolence will yet be found weeping at his tamb, 
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Science, and particularly Natural Science, has fewer holds upon 
the popular attention than the achievements of war or policy. La- 
boring to render some small service to the whole human race, and 
occupied in preparing the workinanship of their minds for the seru- 
tiny of men in foreign countries and future ages, the votaries of 
philosophy may perhaps feel their task even more dignified; os its 
ficld is more extensive and permanent than the changes of empires. 
They lean, perhaps, habitually less to the applause of the age and 
country in which they live, than to that gradually accumulating 
sanction of mankind which begins in obscurity, and gradually dif- 
fuses itself—a scattered and posthumous fame. 


« Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud : 
‘The notes at first, were rather sweet than loud ; 
By just degrees they ev'ry moment rise, 
Fill the wide earth and gain upon the skies!” 

‘Yet as our countrymen have never shown themselves deaf to the 
praise of honorable actions, though achieved in a field in which 
the great mass takes but little interest, and as they pride themselves 
in the reputation of the men who have done honor to America in 
the closet, we do not fear to entrust the fame of a naturalist to those 
who cherish with a just delight the memories of Godfrey and Rit- 
tenhouse, or the scientific renown of a Franklin.. The political 
institutions of America, and the abstract researches of the intellect, 
have at least this quality in common——that they are applicable to a 
wider field than a single age or nation, and that the lessons they 
teach, however desirable for those who are engaged in them, derive 
their principal value from their adaptation to the general service of 
mankind. 

The family of Tromas Say was settled in Pennsylvania from the 
time of its first colonization. His ancestors by the father’s side are 
understood to have been Huguenots, who migrated to England in 


pursuit of religious liberty: and his lineal predecessor, in the fourth 
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degree of proximity, came to America with William Penn, accom- 
panied by others of his family. ‘The integrity and activity of these 
high principled and determined men were rewarded by a liberal 
share of the Divine blessings upon the external circumstances which 
surrounded them. They and their descendants generally lived to an 
extreme age, surrounded by peace and abundance, and enjoying the 
confidence and respect of their fellow-citizens within the colony. 
His grandfather, Thomas Say, a very patriarchal man, was united, 
early in the eighteenth century, to the religious society of Friends. 
Dr. Benjamin Say was long known in Philadelphia as a skilful and 
benevolent practitioner of medicine, and enjoyed in that capacity a 
large share of public confidence and patronage. Having been con- 
nected with military proceedings during the war of Independence, 
he joined that seceding portion of the society of which he had been 
a member, known by the name of Free Quakers. 

The immediate subject of our memoir was born July 27th, 1787; 
and was the eldest son of Dr. Benjamin Say, and Anna, his first 
wife, a daughter of Benjamin Bonsall, Esq., of Kingsessing. In his 
early youth he was brought up in rigid compliance with many of 
the peculiar observances of his religious connexion. He received a 
considerable part of his education at their school at Westtown in 
Pennsylvania, and the remainder of it generally at their other in- 
stitutions. He manifested at this period a remarkable docility of 
temper, a profound and confiding respect for his parents and teachers, 
and a great fondness for study. He pursued, in independence of any 
one’s advice or suggestion, a very extended course of reading among 
the writers of his own language ; a pursuit, however, soon destined 
to give way to the accumulation of fact or natural truth. 

At un early period of his life, a near family connexion with the 
celebrated naturalist, William Bartram, of Kingsessing, induced the 
young Say, together with several of his acquaintance, to devote a 
considerable amount of time to collecting objects for their vene- 
rable friend’s museum. This occurrence seems to have fixed his 
destiny. The student, young as he was, felt himself at once in litr- 
proper sphere. He immediately commenced the study of natural 
history ; a pursuit which, though occasionally suffering a temporary 
interruption, was never wholly laid aside for the remainder of his 
life. The natural gaiety of youth, the attractions of fashion, the 
multiform allarements which surround a young man of easy fortune, 
and even the serious claims of a commercial establishment, were all 
capable of occupying his mind but for a short season, to be super- 
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seded by those boundless cravings for knowledge which an Almighty 
power had placed within his breast. When, in compliance with the 
earnest wishes of his father, he entered into commercial engagements, 
the future naturalist was found by his friends occupied with those 
pursuits for which nature had designed him, and leaving the de- 
tails of business to others, The commercial efforts proved unsuc- 
cessful; and Mr. Say, deprived of his patrimony, instead of endea- 
voring to repair the loss, resolved to devote himself exclusively to 
Natural History. From this may be dated the commencement of 
his purely scientific career; he now began to consider science as a 
profession, and the loss of worldly property seemed the road to higher 
intellectual distinction and more enlarged usefulness. 

The studies of the youthful naturalist, about this period, under- 
went a temporary interruption from his service as a volunteer in 
the last war between our country and England. In common with 
several of his friends and relations, he became a member of the first 
troop of city cavalry ; and in that capacity proceeded to Mount Bull, 
where he remained for some time during the years 1812 and 1813. 

On the breaking up of this military post at the conclusion of peace, he 
had already devoted considerable Jabor to the study of natural history 
and the collection of the natural productions of our country, when 
he found the arena of his usefulness suddenly extended by the for- 
mation of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, When, on 
the 25th of January, 1812, a little association, which had previously 
met in a more private manner, resolved to assume this style and cha- 
racter, it was considered of importance that Tuomas Say, though 
absent from the meeting, should be assumed as an original member, 

The compliment thus paid to a modest and retiring man, shows, 
as was intended, the value which was then set upon his adhesion 
by the six others who thus associated him to their number. How 
amply his subsequent course justified their selection, the Acadeiny 
has gladly testified. Such was the effect of private study, that his 
subsequent acquaintance had no opportunity of witnessing the in- 
‘fancy of his scientific powers. His clementary knowledge was com- 
plete, his acquaintance with classification adequate, and his power 
of observing and discriminating, accurate and ready. He was at 
once prepared for the difficult and laborious task of describing and 
cataloguing American productions in natural history. From this 
period, and for a considerable interval, his labors are almost exclu- 
sively directed in co-operation with the institution which he had 
assisted in founding. 
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In the tasks undertaken by Mr. Say, almost every thing was to be 
done. The examination of the invertebral animals was to be intro- 
duced to the notice of our citizens ; the myriads of minute objects of 
this class which attract the eye in our country, were to be investi- 
gated and described ; the study was to be created, and the students 
induced to prosecute it. 

For these purposes his efforts were truly unremitting. He was 
attentive and regular in his presence at the meetings of the Academy ; 
and during the intervals, may be said to have been always at his 
post. Those who were in the habit of visiting the building will 
abundantly recollect the uniformity with which he was to be found 
there. The value of such assiduous attendance, by such a man, 
inay be easily imagined. Those who were disposed to visit the es- 
tablishment were at all times certain of agreeable society ; for Mr. 
Say was ever attentive to all reasonable calls for conversation, so 
luuch as even to surprise his friends. The effect of his liberality of 
disposition, with his amenity of manner, was peculiarly fascinating ; 
ant tended forcibly to produce in the same individuals a combined 
fecling of love for the science, and for the naturalist who had thus 
yained their affections. 

‘This indefatigable and eminent man was at all times ready to be- 
stow the fruits of his own researches upon those of his friends who 
felt an interest in similar pursuits. In this manner he was incaleu- 
Jat viecable to young students in natural history by his advice 
and tanee ; feeling far more anxious to extend the sphere of sci- 
ence in his country than to increase his own fame. This generosity 
in bestowing apon others the results of his own industry, so highly 
characteristic of true genius and real leve for science, might be re- 
ferred, in part, to a sense of his own strength. He had reputation to 
spare, and could hardly avoid fecling aware that the inquirer who 
grew in science must inevitably form a higher estimation of the 
teacher of whose merits he thus became a better judge. 

In May, 1817, the Journal of the Academy was commenced ; and 
Mr. Say continued, during the next ten years, to be one of its stea- 
diest and most laborious contributors. 

In the autumn of that year an expedition to Florida was organized, 
for the purpose of procuring objects of natural history. The party 
consisted of Messrs. Maclure, Ord, Say, and Peale, who spent the 
winter in that country, and collected a large number of specimens, 
with descriptions of many of which they afterwards enriched the 
Journal. In 1819 and 1820 the celebrated expedition to the Rocky 
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Mountains took place, in which Mr. Say took a part. His learning, 
his patient industry, and the confidence reposed in him by the officers 
of the detachment, are visible in every page of the narrative; and 
the very large portion which he contributed to the work is acknow- 
ledged by the editor. This embraces the whole of his favorite de- 
partment, the invertebral animals, together with a great variety of 
additional subjects, to which, from circumstances of various kinds, it 
was convenient that Mr. Say should direct his attention. In the 
expedition to the sources of St. Peter’s River, &c., performed in 
1823, at least equal labor, in proportion to the time employed, was 
bestowed by him upon the collection of materials, although a portion 
of the preparation for the press was saved him by his friend, W. H. 
Keating, Esq., the editor. 

During the period of our narrative, compliments from abroad came 
thick upon him; on these, however, he set but a limited valne, ex- 
cept where they were the menns of extending or increasing a know- 
ledge of natural history. His correspondence with distinguished 
foreign naturalists occupied a large portion of his time, although 
gonstantly confined to matters of science. 

In the year 1825, on the foundation of the well-known settlement 
made by the suggestion of Mr. Robert Owen at New Hartnony, 
Indiana, Mr. Say removed to that place, at the request of his friend, 
William Maclure, Esq., for the purpose of assisting with others in 
the erection of a school of natural science. By the munificence of 
the distinguished individual last named, he enjoyed, in the wilds of 
the far west, all the advantages of a splendid library, abundant fa- 
cilities for making collections, and a ready printing press. The 
scientific world is in possession of two volumes, the second and 
third of his splendid American Entomology, and six numbers of 
his Conchology ; all which were among the fruits of his industry 
while at New Harmony. The volumes of the Entomology were 
published in Philadelphia, the others in Indiana. 

It was while at New Harmony that Mr. Sav’s domestic happiness 
was enhanced by his union with Miss Lucy W. Sistare, of New- 
York, a lady in every way qualified to add to the felicity of such a 
man, In addition to many elegant accomplishments, Miss Sistare 
possessed the advantage of a fondness for the same pursuits, and 
great readiness and neatness with the pencil—a talent which was 
employed to the advantage of the beautifu! works of which we have 
just spoken. 

Besides the elaborate description of a number of natural objects 
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collected at New Harmony, and also in Mexico during the tours in 
that country made by Mr. Maclure, Mr. Say found himself, at this 
late period of life, again involved in the cares of business and the 
superintendence of property. Amid the chaos of mind which the 
settlement presented, Mr, Maclure felt the value and necessity of old 
and tried friendship, tested honor, and untiring industry, in the care 
of his vast estates. In none could he confide with more unhesitat- 
ing promptitude than in the subject of our memoir; and he who 
in early youth had sacrificed his own property to the pursuit of 
science, was willing, in maturer age, to devote his talents to the care 
of that of his friend; thus proving, like the Ionian philosopher, that 
his neglect of pecuniary affairs had not arisen from want of ability, 
but from disinclination. 

Amid these accumulating tasks and this honorable charge, the 
termination of his labors was now gradually approaching. The 
season was one of unusual mortality, and the ordinary and general 
causes of disease could only coéperate with the severe and devoted 
application of the naturalist. Mr. Say’s habits of steady and pro- 
tracted application, excessive abstinence and loss of sleep, had long 
Uelore this period exerted an mjurious influence upon his health, ex- 
Libiting their effects in repeated attacks of fever and dysentery ; and 
when, in 1833, he paid a short visit to his friends in Philadelphia, 
for the conjoined objects of health and science, the ravages of dis- 
ease were but too visible, Still, those who knew him were not con- 
scious that it was then for the last time that he visited his native 
city or the walls of his beloved academy. After several renewals of 
disease, the same maladies returned with a highly nervous character ; 
and finally, the 10th of October 1834, he sunk into the arms of death 
ly an easy dissolution. 

Thus perished, while yet in the vigor of his years, an individual on 
whom creative wisdom appeared to have stamped in the strongest man- 
ner the characters of a master mind in the study of the works of God. 

The character of Mr. Say was in every way singularly fitted for 
the task which he thus made the business of his life. He was gifted 
with a strong intellect, accurate powers of observation, vast assiduity, 
a freedom from those unsettled wanderings of the mind which are 
so frequently the bane of genius, and an enthusiastic attachment to 
the subject of his studies, In philosophy, he was an advocate for 
that doctrine which attached exclusive importance to the evidence 
of the senses. Fact alone was the object which he thought worthy 
af his researches, Such was the ardor of his perseverance, that for 
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a long period he actually lived at the Academy, sleeping within the 
walls, and only leaving the institution when necessary to obtain his 
meals. The hours of refreshment were forgotten, and sleep unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed, not as an occasional exertion, but as a permanent 
and persevering habit. His extraordinary power of concentrating 
his industry had an effect in producing the peculiar style of his 
yieces. The monner of writing in which he most delighted, was 
shat of the utmost abridgment of which the subject was capable, 
cutting off every unnecessary word, It was not that he was incapa- 
ble of a fluent style, for various parts of his writings demonstrate the 
contrary, such as some of his contributions to the narrative of the 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains; but he seemed to think it an 
injustice to the reader and to science to detain them from knowledge 
with the smallest redundancy of language. At the same time this 
severe judge was far from criticising others with the same rigor 
which he exercised towards himself, and readily forgave the luxu- 
riance of style in their works, His own manner, when he indulged 
in his beloved brevity, was certainly liable to the objection of diffi- 
culty to untutored readers; but still more, perhaps, to the risk of 
alarming students by its apparent obscurity, than to the reality, as 
the knowledge which was requisite was always actually present, 
though comprised in few words. It is unnecessary to add, that the 
naturalists are not a few to whom this abridged style is a recommen- 
dation. 

The communications of Mr. Say tc natural science are numerous 
and of considerable bulk; and their number has probably surprised 
even some of his acquaintance. They are scattered through a variety 
of publications, not all devoted to natural history, and one of these even 
a newspaper; the student finds it impossible, without considerable 
exertion, to avoid overlooking some of them, and it is too much to 
be feared that individual memoirs are irrecoverably lost. No esti- 
mate of their value, and the labor necessary to produce them, can, 
however, be founded on their simple bulk; nor can they be com- 
pared to others upon such a principle. If we take into view the ex- 
treme labor which he uniformly bestowed upon his productions, 
first to insure their accuracy, and then to compress them within the 
smallest possible space, the amount of work executed by this inde- 
fatigable writer will appear very greatly augmented. 

But it is not by the rules of arithmetic that the labors of Mr. Say 
are to be judged in any respect. ‘To form a just idea of the space in 
public utility occupied by him, it would be desirable, if possible, to 
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make an estimate of the vacuities which existed in American science, 
of the judgment which he formed of them, and of the success of his 
endeavors to fill them. ‘This task we shall not attempt to execute. 
Tt was in the immense range of the invertebrals that Mr. Say ex- 
hausted his labor. 

And among these it may be said, as of a former writer, that he left 
scarce any department untouched, and none that he touched unim- 
proved. His descriptions of species are most numerous among the 
annulose and the molluscous animals, although he also made investiga- 
tions among the radiated, as appears from the list of his publications, 
and among the entozoary. It is not to be supposed that he exhausted 
any of these departments: the stores of nature within our country are 
too extensive, and much, doubtless, remains for future observers. Yet 
he described the large und laborious numbers which serve for the gene- 
tal matcrials of classification ; he outlined the extended and accurate 
map, to which the task of making local additions is easy, but which 
forms the necessary and only guide to those who would make further 
admeasurements, it is uot that there is no more gold in the mine ; 
but in raising his own ore, Mr. Say has constructed the shafts and 
galleries, pointed out the veins, and indicated by his example the 
best matmer of working them, He laid down the broad masses of 
coloring, which, however they may be augmented and retouched 
by the persevering pencil of the future artist, must still form the 
basis, and in very numerous cases, the perfection of the picture. 
Every familiar object in these departments, that frequently met the 
eye, but produced a feeling of dissatisfaction because uo description 
or place for it was to be found in the writers on natural history, re- 
ceived its character from his hands. His task was that of Adam, to 
nome the animals as they passed before him. 

His modesty at first induced him to attempt few and isolated 
species, ad departments of small extent ; and as time gave him ex- 
perience of his powers, he ventured farther. A few scattered inscets 
and shells, ascertained to be undescribed, with great labor and pre- 
caution first received their characters and names from him. Next 
he undertook the crustacea of the United States, which he described 
and classified. He then extended his labor to a larger number of 
shells, selecting those of the land and of the fresh waters. Next, 
after despatching several detached and limited groups, he entered 
among the vast masses of the Insect Kingdom. In this immense 
field he described a very large number of species, belonging to nearly 
all its departments. Perhaps, even here we may discover a new 
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iQustration of the character of the man ; and a dislike of show may 
not improbably have been among the reasons which induced him to 
postpone his attention to the brilliant and popular department of 
butterflies and moths. Our naturalist had now achieved so much 
of his task that he could afford to be desultory ; and his pieces from 
this period assume a more diversified character. His share in the 
two expeditions by Major Long, is truly multifarious. Besides the 
departments which he considered peculiarly his own, it cinbraces, as 
we have already had occasion to observe, a very large amount of 
matter foreign to his ordinary habits of study, and requiting a dif- 
ferent manner of composition. Some of the most interesting portions 
are those which describe tHe manners of the Indians. He is the his- 
torian of all the facts that were collected in those districts which he 
traversed with a small detachment of troops under his separate com- 
mand; he obtained, although not professing philology, the vocabu- 
lary of the Killisteno language ; and on the expedition to the sources 
of St. Peter's River, he made the whole of the botanical collections, 
which afterwards formed the basis of a memoir appended to the pub- 
lished narrative by the late Mr. De Schweinitz. In fossil zoology, 
his description of new species of the Crinoidea is considered highly 
valuable. Several other memoirs in this department, in which Ame- 
rica until lately presented such a mass of unknown objects, will be 
found in the catalogue of his papers. Several of Mr. Sav's papers 
appear, however elaborate, to have been at first but little known to 
naturalists ; it appearing to have been his first object in many in- 
stances to procure a public record of his papers in print, so as to 
establish his claims to the date of his discoveries, while at the same 
time he obtained duplicates to transmit to his learned correspondents ; 
leaving it to subsequent times to republish them, and thus secure 
their wider diffusion and more easy access. 

His natural temper was one of the most amiable ever met with, 
The phrase was frequent in the mouths of his friends, that, “it was 
impossible to quarrel with him.” His great respect for his parents, 
and his compliance with their wishes, have been already mentioned. 
He was repaid, notwithstanding his retired life and exclusive deyo- 
tion to science, by a singular strength of attachment on the part of 
his friends; and we have already spoken of the confidence of Mr. 
Maclure. His modesty was so retiring, and the wish which he fre- 
quently expressed “to save trouble” to others so great, that to men 
in the habit of living much in the world they might perhaps appear 
ineredible. ‘The contrast of these with surrounding manners, was 
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occasionally so remarkable as almost to amount to eccentricity and a 
satire on the times. 

It may be interesting to add, that he was tall and spare, but mus- 
cular, and apparently endowed, before his health was injured by re- 
peated illness, with considerable strength. This enabled him better 
to struggle with the fatigues of toilsome journeys and the wasting 
inactivity of study. His complexion was dark, with black hair. 

Mr. Say will always be remembered by those who pursue the study 
of Zoology as one of the greatest American naturalists; while at the 
same time, his fame will be cherished in his native city as one of the 
most efficient founders and supporters of bis favorite academy, and one 
of the individuals who have contributed most to diffuse a taste for 
these sciences among the American youth. Few men who have died 
at forty-seven years of age ever accomplished so much, especially on 
ground heretofore untrodden. The American “Journal of Science 
and the Arts,” bore true witness when it said, ‘It is no exaggeration 
to assert, that he has done more to make known the Zoology of his 
country than any other man. All his contributions to scientific and 
other works evince the most sagacious discrimination and the most 
laborious industry. Philadelphia, the place of his birth, and Indiana, 
the State which witnessed his death, yet contain many who are ever 
ready to shed a tear to his honored memory.’? 
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Proressronat life, especially in young republican America, is often 
diversified ; but the physician’s is, perhaps, less frequently so than that 
of any of the members of the three liberal pursuits to which academic 
honors are awarded. Medical men, from the very nature of their stu- 
dies, and the active cares in which they are involved in the subsequent 
discharge of their responsible trusts, necessarily pass their existence 
rather within the secluded chambers of the sick and afificted, than be- 
fore the gaze and immediate observation of the multitude. But, in de- 
fiance of this restriction, the cultivators of the venerable art of healing 
have been justly accounted among that class of individuals whose 
daily vocations lead to a substantial acquaintance with human nature, 
and the principles of human action; while their peculiar energies are 
ever directed 1o investigations, embracing a multitudinous variety of 
circumstances by which sound science is increased, and. the lasting in- 
terests of society better secured. Knowledge, therefore, in the medical 
profession, serves not only to dignify its rank, but in the exercise of its 
powers becomes the agent of innumerable blessings to society; and is 
elevated equally by the importance of its ultimate object, and by those 
qualifying attainments which render their possessor the efficient instru- 
ment of its philanthropic designs. 

There is, besides, in the history of physic, abundant evidence to show 
how much the advancement of man has been furthered by the profess- 
ors of the healing art; how greatly the interests of humanity have 
‘been promoted by their efforts; how largely the charities of life, an 
elevated literature and exalted science have been aided by the broad 
foundations of public institutions, in which physicians have borne a pro- 
minent part. The annals of Continental and of British medicine de- 
monstrate this truth ; nor are examples wanting in our own country 
of similar establishments, generously cherished by this order of men. 
Hence, though the transactions of one day in the physician’s career 
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seldom differ from those of another, the lives of eminent professors in 
the medical faculty become worthy of notice ; they are the guardians 
of the public health, and they deserve to rank among public charac- 
ters; and he, who possesses a deep and enthusiastic veneration for the 
art, and while, in the daily exercise of its salutary precepts fosters, the 
cause of learning and the general welfare of his species, merits, at our 
hands, some recorded testimonial of his actions. 

Among the many living examples in the United States of those in 
that profession, who by their acquisitions adorn the science of physic ; 
who, by the faithful and conscientious performance of its arduous du- 
ties, have conferred benefits of acknowledged importance upon hu- 
manity ; and by the publication of the results of experience have added 
to the medical literature of their country, the respectable individual, 
whose name is at the head of this biographical sketch, occupies a con- 
spicuous place. 

Da. Joux W. Francis, was born in the city of New-York on the 
17th of November, 1789. His father, Melchior Francis, who came to 
this country shortly after the peace of 1783, was a German from Nu- 
remberg, well known in New-York as an enterprizing, upright grocer, 
of an enthusiastic temperament, and of a fiberal and charitable spirit, 
whose career of usefulness was suddenly arrested by death from yellow 
fever in 1795, in the 35th year of his age. His mother was a native 
of Penusylvania; her family, of the name of Somer, were originally 
from Bern, in Switzerland from whom there are numerous descendants 
in this country, now residing in the above-named State. Her children 
were mere infants when her husband died; but she was left in cir- 
cumstances sufficiently easy to give them a good education. Joun, 
the eldest, after receiving the common early instruction, was sent to a 
school of no little reputation under the charge of the Reverend George 
Strebeck, with whom he commenced the study of mathematics and 
the Latin language, and afterward continued his classical pursuits 
under the direction of the Reverend John Conroy, a profound scholar, 
and a distinguished graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. By the aid 
of this excellent teacher he was enabled to enter an advanced class in 
Colutnbia College, where, in 1809, he received the degree of Bachelor, 
and in 1812 that of Master of Arts. 

While an under-graduate, the subject of this memoir, having resolved 
to adopt the medical profession, devoted a portion of his time to its 
studies ; he was enabled to accomplish this by a strong natural capa- 
city, and by an ardor and perseverance which have marked his whole 
course of life; he had not only mental energy, but a vigorous con- 
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stitution, which sustained his intense application in the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

In 1807, then still an under-graduate as above-mentioned, he com- 
menced his professional studies with the late Dr. David Hosack, the 
able and eloquent teacher, at that time professor of Materia Medica and 
Botany in Columbia College, and among those most entensively engag- 
ed in the practice of physic in New-York. Under this eminent pre- 
ceptor Mr. Francis had ample opportunities of witnessing the princi- 
ples of themart iflustrated by their practical application. During the 
period of his professional studies for four collegiate years, he never ab- 
sented himself from a single lecture, nor attended one without making 
Notes or abstracts on the subject taught by the lecturer. His clinical 
knowledge was also much increased by a constant attendance at the 
New-York Hospital, then enjoying the rich experience of Drs, Post, 
Kissam, Stringham, and others; and at the City Almshouse, an exten- 
sive charity, the medical department of which was under the manage- 
ment of Drs. Hosack and Macneven, the clinical instructors, 

Several laws for the greater improvement of medical science were 
enacted about this period by the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
County Medical Societies had been formed the year before, and pro- 
mised much advantage to the cause of professional learning. 'The Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, under the authority of the Regents of 
the University, was organized in 1807. From this institution, in 1811, 
Mr. Francis received the degree of M.D. This was at the first com- 
mencement of that school under the Presidency of Dr. Samuel Bard, 
and the subject of this memoir was the first graduate who recorded 
his name in the College Album. Dr. Francrs’s inaugural thesis was 
a dissertation on mercury, embracing its medical history, curative ac- 
tion, and abuse in disease. His researches were extensive, while many 
of his views were novel and profound, and have since been confirmed 
by the philosophical inquiries of British and other foreign practitioners. 
This production acquired for him great credit at once among his fel- 
low graduates and the faculty generally ; it has been repeatedly noticed 
by different writers in various languages, and maintains its reputation 
at the present day. 

Dr. Francis had been in practice a few months only, when his late 
preceptor proposed to him a co-partnership in business. This propo- 
sition, from the high standing of Dr. Hosack, was too flattering to be 
dectined. This connection lasted till 1820, since which time Dr. 
Francis has continued in practice by himself. 

From the first organization of the Coilege of Physicians and Sur- 
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geons, the professorial chairs were filled by men of acknowledged 
learning and ability most of whom were much distinguised as teachers, 

In the spring of 1813 Dr. Francis received from the trustees of 
the institution the appointment of lecturer on the Institutes of Nedi- 
cine and Materia Medica. Shortly after this period, an union being 
effected hetween the rival institutions, the medical faculty of Columbia 
College and the College of Physicians and Surgeons, he received from 
the regents the professorship of Materia Medica. He delivered his first 
public course of instruction to a class of one hundred and #venty stu- 
dents, declining all compensation for his services, that the consolidation 
of two schools of medicine, which had brought together so numerous a 
body of professors, might not too much enhance the price of education 
to those who wished to attend a full course of lectures. About this 
time he published a historical account of the College, with a syllabus 
or outline of the several courses of lectures. "The students of this new 
school, upon its chartered establishment, had formed themselves into a 
medical society, similar to that at the University of Edinburgh, to im- 
prove their minds by weekly discussions on medical and surgical sub- 
jects. The President of the Society, which was termed the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, was chosen from the professors of the College; 
and for many years Dr. Francis was elected to preside over it, suc- 
ceeding in this appointment the learned Dr. Mitchill. 

Strongly impressed with the conviction that the city of New-York 
possessed all the requisites for a great medical school, alive to the 
importance of an extended system of medical education, and cheered 
by the rising prospects of the institution to which he was attached, 
Dr. Francis resolved to visit Europe, having in view, as well to 
profit by the lessons of instruction afforded by the old world, os to 
transfer, us far as lay within his power, what was valuable and prac- 
ticable to the new. While in London he became a pupil of the illus- 
trious Abernethy, and witnessed the practice of St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital ; attended the lectures of Brande at the Royal Institution, those 
of Penrson at St. George’s hospital, &c. Between Abernethy and 
Francis there sprung up so strong an attachment, that the former of- 
fered the latter o share of his business, which at that time was oppres- 
sively extensive. 

According to a memoir to which this biographical sketch is much 
indebted,” besides England, Dr. Francis visited Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, and France. 

With eager curiosity he examined most that was rare and promi- 
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nent in these countries. His letters gave him access to scholars and 
men of science wherever he travelled. In Edinburgh he shared the 
hospitality of the great professors, and visited their schools so re- 
nowned for practical wisdom. Here he listened to the eloquent and 
classicul lectures on medicine of Dr. James Gregory, and the able ex- 
positions of Professor Jamieson on the Wernerian formations; and wit- 
nessed the early experiments of the philosophic Brewster, in his private 
study, on the polarization of light. In Dublin he was received with 
true Irish cordiality ; and found in the anatomical preparations of Mc- 
Cartney, specimens which rival even those of John Hunter. Regard- 
ing his professional object as the most important one of his mission, he 
was obliged to resist the stroug impulse which prompted him to pass 
beyond the Rhine; and most reluctantly turned his back upon the 
country, toward which, as the land of his fathers, he felt the dutiful 
yearnings of a son; and for which, as the birth-place of Herder, 
Schiller, and Goethe, he entertained the reverence of a scholar. In 
Holland, the anatomical theatre where Ruysch once taught, and the 
garden where Boerhaave once displayed the harmonies of the vege- 
table kingdom, awakened to recollection the glories which have long 
since departed, In France, with Denon, he viewed in his cabinet, and 
in those institutions under his care, all that was magnificent in the 
arts. Gall displayed to him the rich materials of his collections, on 
which he founded his system of craniology ; while the “ Jardin des 
Plantes,” under the direction of M. Thouin, gave him new ardor for 
a knowledge of the wonders of creation. With Cuvier he examined 
the objects more intimately connected with his own profession. 

We are not wanting in proofs of the enthusiasm and success with 
which the subject of this article prosecuted his European tour. It 
was such as to excite the notice of many of his most enlightened fo- 
reign acqnaintances. One thus speaks : “I feel much gratified by the 
opportunity you afforded me of making the acquaintance of Dr. Fran- 
cis. A mind more ardent in the pursuit of useful knowledge perhaps 
never existed ; and I have no doubt he will, in a few years, stand at 
the head of his profession. I introduced him to my son-in-law, Dr 
Yeates, who is an able and Jearned physician; he entertains a high 
opinion of your friend’s talents, and I am sure will at all times be 
happy in the opportunity of being usefu! to him.”* Dr. Francis is 
warm in his admiration of those lights of knowledge he everywhere 
encountered in his travels; but though enamoured with the learned 
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men he met in different countries, his political affections were wedded 
to his own ; and in the midst of his European attachments, he was still 
@ republican in his principles. 

On his return to New-York he found that some changes had been 
made in the disposition of the professorships in the College ; the duties 
of the chair of Materia Medica had been added to that of Chemis- 
try. He was at once appointed by the Regents of the University pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine. On the death of Dr. Stringham, 
in 1817, the department of Medical Jurisprudence, heretofore taught 
with applause by that gentleman, was assigned to Da. Francis. 
Another change took place in 1819, by resignation, by which Dr. 
Francrs became Professor of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, 
This appointment he held until 1826, when he resigned, at the same 
time with his colleagues, Drs. Hosack, Mott, Mcneven, and Mitchill ; 
Dr. Post had given up the professorship of Anatomy a short time pre- 
viously. The board of regents accepted the resignation of the faculty, 
and presented them their thanks “ for the faithful and able manner in 
which they had filled their respective chairs as instructors and lectur- 
ers in said College.” 

During the same year in which the resignation of the professors of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons occurred, a majority of them 
founded and organized a new institution at their individual expense, 
under the name of Rutgers’ Medical College. in the place of Professor 
Post, Anatomy and Physiology was assigned to the late distinguished 
Dr. Godman, who, at the instance of Professor Francrs, left Philadel- 
phia for a larger sphere of usefulness and profit. The success of this 
new school for four terms was triumphant, at the end of which period 
the legislative wisdom of the State thought proper to close the doors of 
the College. It is believed that every friend and patron of sound prac- 
tical medicine now admits that the interests of medical learning sus- 
tained a severe loss by this measure. 

In the Rutgers’ Medical College Dr. Francis was chosen Profess- 
or of Obstetrics and Forensic Medicine. In the number of pupils, his 
classes were second only to those of Anatomy, which are always most 
fully attended in every well-arranged medical institution. The close 
relationship between many parts of the physiological portion of a 
course of instruction on Obstetrics, with numerous topics discussed in 
Jegat medicine, justified, on the part of the professor, repeated disquisi- 
tions of the most interesting nature; and these, by an ample museum, 
were made the more clear and satisfactory. In his third edition of the 
work of Dr. Denman, a large amount of medico-legal facts and opi- 
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nions is introduced ; and in the same volume is embraced his history 
of the Obstetric art, from the time of the ancients to that of the Jatest 
writers on the subject, which has received the approbation both of the 
erudite and the practical. The number of students under his care 
while he was connected with the institutions above-named, was proba- 
bly greater than that of any other professor in the city. He devoted 
from four to six hours a day to public and private instruction in the 
several departments of the science ; other portions of time were devot- 
ed to the labor of practice. With the termination of all collegiate du- 
ties, he resolved to confine his attention to the practice of physic ex- 
clusively. In his parting address to his public class, he stated the 
causes which would thereafter dissolve the relationship of pupil and 
preceptor, paid the tribute of grateful respect to the magnanimous pa- 
trons by whom the College had been countenanced, and held up to ad- 
miration and example that guardian genius of al} establishments for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge,—Dewitt Clinton. 

Dr. Francis’s early introduction to practice and teaching, however 
laborious and anxious the task, led not to the neglect of those inter- 
vals of leisure which occur in the lives of all. Convinced that the 
charms of medical reading, and the diffusion of medical and scientific 
knowledge, would both be promoted by the establishment of a new 
periodical journal in New-York, he, while a student, united with his 
preceptor, Dr. Hosack, and issued, in 1810, a prospectus for the Ame- 
rican Medical and Philosophical Register. This work was published 
quarterly, and continued for four years. It was filled almost entirely 
with original materials, After the completion of the fourth volume, 
the editors assumed the responsibility of the work, and announced 
their names. In conjunction with the late Dr. Dyckman and Dr. 
Beck, he was for some time editor of the New-York Medical and 
Physical Journal, which was projected in 1822. He continued as one 
of the editors until the termination of the third volume. ‘This work 
contains 2 number of his medical observations and records. 

Dr. Francis has written papers, in many different medical and 
scientific journals in the United States, on subjects connected with 
his profession : among the most prominent of these, and of a practical 
nature, are his observations on the use of vitriolic emetics in croup, 
with details of cases in which this remedy was effective after the 
formation of the adventitious membrane lining the trachea. 'This novel 
method of cure has since often proved successful in other hands in 
this country, and has since been adopted abroad: remarks on the 
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cases of ovarian disease; on the medicinal properties of the sangui- 
naria Canadensis: history of a remarkable case of a diverticulum 
of the ilium: cases in morbid anatomy: facts and inferences in medi- 
ca} jurisprudence : on phlegmasia dolens occurring in the male sub- 
ject; on caries of the lower jaw in children: on eJatertum and cro- 
ton oil : cases of icthyosis ; observations on the mineral waters of Avon 
in Livingston County, New-York, deduced from chemical experiments 
and medicinal trials, His letter on febrile contagion, dated in Lon- 
don, 1816, and addressed to Dr. Hosack, contains an exposition of cer- 
tain British writers, on the insusceptibility of the human constitution 
to a second attack of the yellow fever. This curious fact concerning 
the nature of this disease in certain latitudes, which was strongly 
maintained by various authors of Great Britain and the West Indies, 
received additional support, in many striking cases, from the observa- 
tions which this letter brought to light, that had been made by many 
American physicians upon the pestilence in different seaports of the 
United States, Other papers might be referred to containing his cli- 
nical opinions ; his reflections upon the nature and treatment of scarlet 
fever and other disorders may be found in the improved edition of 
Good’s Study of Medicine edited by Dr. Doane. 

State medicine, or that division of science which comprehends the 
principles of evidence afforded by the different branches of medicine, 
in elucidating and determining questions in courts of law, had been 
long and advantageously taught in German and other continental 
universities, when, in 1807, the chair of Medica) Jurisprudence was 
founded at the University of Edinburgh, and Dr. Duncan, Jun. 
appointed Professor. The following year Dr. Stringham, who had 
graduated at that school, gave a course of lectures, the first delivered 
in the United States, on the same subject, in the college at New-York. 
As his successor, Dr. Francis was among the earliest teachers in the 
United States of this important and now generally cultivated depart- 
ment of knowledge. But it was not merely as a teacher that he ex- 
hibited the extent of his inquiries and practical researches in forensic 
medicine, and entisted the enthusiasm of the student. During the 
geater part of his professional career, in almost every case of criminal 
prosecution in our judicial courts, his opinions have been solicited, and 
have seldom or ever been the subject of doubt or controversy. Da. 
Francis invariably availed himself of the deductions which ana- 
tomy and pathology afford. 

Nor have either his studies or his writings been confined to subjects 
strictly professional. Several of his biographical notices are valuable 
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contributions to the stock of elegant and general literature: these 
uketches are drawn with a free and manly hand, with faithfulness and 
discrimination. Among the most valuable of them may be mentioned 
his account of Cadwallader Colden, one of the earliest practitioners of 
physic in New York; those of Edward Miller, Benjamin Rush, Archi- 
bald Bruce, James S. Stringham, Thomas Eddy. His record of Dr 
Samuel L. Mitchill, is an honorable testimony to the memory of that 
temarkable man, whose genius and character will be more highly 
valued the longer his merits are contemplated. The occasional 
addresses of Dr. Francis are written with taste and spirit united with 
candor and good feeling. His address to the New York Horticultural 
Society, in elegant language, portrays the beauties of nature adorned 
by art. The oration before the literary societies of Columbia College, 
in May, 1831, exhibits an important outline of the life and services of 
that distinguished patriot, the late Chancellor Livingston, The 
venerable President Madison transmitted a letter of approbation to 
the author, for the service he had rendered to American Biography, by 
his interesting account of the revolutionary patriot, which will be 
found in this volume. His discourse at the opening of the new hall 
of the Lyceam of Natural History, as yet but partially in print, is per- 
haps his most extensive production. It was delivered in December, 
1836: its object is to recommend the cultivation of the natural sciences, 
and to bring together the most striking and importent facts yet made 
known, concerning the natural history and physical resources of the 
new world. 

The humane physician is perhaps more exposed than any other 
member of society to taxes on his time and benevolence: in seasons of 
pestilence and calamity, the claims of charity are not to be slighted or 
avoided. The later visitations of the yellow fever, and of the malig- 
nant cholera, bear witness to the sensibility of Dr. Francis to the 
cause of humanity, and to his intrepid discharge of his duties. His 
clinical views of the new Asiatic plague, as it prevailed in New York 
in 1832, in which city it entombed upwards of four thousand inhabi- 
tants, were published in a letter to Dr. Reed of Savannah. This letter 
‘was so favorably received at that anxious period, that more than one 
hundred thousand copies, in various forms, were circulated in different 
sections of the Union. In France it excited the attention of profes- 
sional men; and the authorities at Havans, when the cholera ap- 
peared there, had the pamphlet translated into the Spanish language, 
and widely diffused through the island of Cuba. 

Dr. Francis was houored with membership in many humane, 
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literary, and scientific societies at home and sbroad, and held corre- 
spondence with several of their associates. In 1850, Trinity College 
conferred on Professor Francrs the degree of LL. D. 

The sketch here given of Dr, Francis exhibits a life more active 
than eventful, but evidently one tbat would have been far more 
eventful had it been less active. Engaged in the duties of a laborious 
profession, in o great city, at the early age of twenty, and soon after 
called upon to apply all his unexpended energies to sustain and ad- 
vance the reputation of a newly-established medical school, and to 
assist in editing 0 medical journal, ho could have found but little 
leisure for unbroken study, or the preparation of elaborate treatises 
on the art to which he was devoted. Untiring activity in bis proper 
vocation, and scrupulous devotion to its claims, characterized his 
whole professional carcer. The hope of being able to relieve his 
suffering fellow-beings was ever sufficient to call forth every exertion, 
and every sacrifice in his power to make. The call of poverty was 
always quite 28 loud in his ear, and was answered with as much 
alacrity, as that of wealth. It is well known that his services and 
his contributions to the relief of distress, would together amount to 
sums surpassing the charities of many men of the largest means. 
‘There are many extraordinary traits in the character of the subject 
of this memoir, which have scarecly been touched upon from its 
necessary brevity; among them none more remarkable than the 
facility and fidelity with which he went through his duties ; the every- 
day demands constantly developed in him an energy, a power of 
endurance, and a disregard to personal comfort, that are called forth 
in others only by great emergencies and trying occasions. The 
amount of labor performed by him is almost unexampled; he accom- 
plished more of every thing, and besides had more of social enjoy- 
ment, than most others. It was the same with his mind as with his 
body: no drofts upon it exhausted its power; its stock was always 
at command, The possessor of such a mind must naturally sigh for 
release from the thraldom of professional toi), and the liberty to 
expatiate freely and widely in the regions of thought. If such a 
boon was ever earned by years of faithful service, and benevolent 
exertion in the cause of humanity, Dr. Francis did not fail of ob- 
taining it; and we know that he asked for himself no higher reward, 
nor would we ask for him greater glory, or for science more honor, 
than he conferred upon her, and he was allowed to enjoy it. 

This outline of aremarkably active professional career gives but an 
inadequate view of the character of ita subject. There is s great 
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similarity in the ontwerd experience of the successful practitioner of 
medicine in a large metropolis; bat the endowments of each indi- 
vidual, and the circumstances of life, essentially modify his influence 
and usefulness, In the case of Dr. FRANcis, s strong natural bias 
for literary pursuits, and an uncommon degree of public spirit, as 
well as sympathy with artists, authors, and men of science, induced 
the exertion of his talents, and the devotion of his leisure in other 
spheres, than that of his special vocation. He presented onte of the 
rare instances where this has been accomplished, without the slightest 
interference with regular duty. Blest with a vigorous constitution, 
great powers of endurance, and a singular facility both of thought 
and action, he was well enabled to achicve a wide range of reading 
in all the departments of learning and taste, and at the same time 
to cultivate the intimacy of those whose lives are devoted to litera- 
ture, science, and art. The effect of this twofold culture is apparent, 
not only in the casevtial aid rendered by Dr. Francis to the cause 
of social progress, by means of his cordial support, cheering sym- 
pathy, and intelligent co¥peration, — but also by many eloquent con- 
tributions to American letters. These consist, besides his medical 
writings, to which allusion has already been made, of addresses, bio- 
graphical memoirs of distinguished characters, and personal reminis- 
cences. In the latter department, Dr. Francis was a proficient. His 
anecdotes of interesting personages have a remarkablo significance z 
gleaned during many years of familiar acquaintance, caught up by 
quick and accurate observation, and preserved by a memory won- 
derfully retentive, they rendered his conversation admirable, sug- 
gestive, and memorable. In some few instances, as those of the old 
physicians of New York; Cooke and Kean, the celebrated actors; 
some of the original editors, naturalists, and artists, such as Freneau, 
Wilson, Jarvis, Fenimore Cooper ; and distinguished Knickerbockers, 
like Pintard, Livingston, Fulton, and others. These attractive me- 
morials appeared in the journals of the day, or the occasional dis- 
courses of the author. One of the most characteristic and valuable 
of the Istter was delivered on the anniversary of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, of which Dr. Fzancts was the first president. 
‘No more able vindication of medicine a8 s science, or more powerful 
appeal to its votaries for its advancement and elevation, has ever 
appeared. It is rich, too, in historical illustration and local anec- 
dote, and has a rhetorical finish which amply sustains the literary 
reputation of its author. All this was admirably illostrated, too, in 
the profoundly interesting address he delivered at the New York 
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Typographical Society Banquet, January 16,1852,—an occasion 
which his hearers never forgot. In his social character, Dr. Frax- 
cis represented an almost obsolete class. He was emphatically a 
Now-Yorker in his feelings and associations. The frank hospitality 
of the early colonists was combined eround his fireside with the dis- 
cursive intercourse of the savan, and the patriotic sentiment of the 
citizen. In American history and biography he was au oracle, and 
he was an efficient member of all the institutions originated to ad- 
vance the interests of literature and science in his native city. 
With enlarged benevolence, a mind unwearied in inquiry, constant 
association with men and books, and an ardent love of knowledge, 
ag well as friendship for its promotere, Dr. Fraxcts found time, even 
amidst the unceasing claims of an extensive practice, thus to identify 
his name with the progress of the age and the literature of his 
country. Hia labors ceased with his death, in February, 1861, 
His name is so inwrought with the literary and scientific progress 
of the country, that it will long prove a light to those who straggle 
with difficulties in their zeal to serve the cause of humanity and 
liberty. 
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‘Tag important influence of the example of the American Revolution 
on the rights of man and the liberties of nations, is, as yet, but par- 
tially estimated. It is not, however, too much to say, that the 
working of our political institutions, for far more than half a century ; 
the happy operation of religious freedom; the liberty of the press ; 
the general diffusion of education; the skill and bravery of our 
chivalry on the field, and on the ocean; but above all, perhaps, the 
prosperity and happiness of our country, are now winning the admi- 
tation of the world. On the continent of Europe we have always 
been regarded with respect; but the unhappy consequences of the 
French revolutions have retarded the onward march of liberty, which 
must eventually triumph. ‘Time, and that not far distant, will there 
unfold a series of revolutions, “a war of opinions,” based on that 
which was fought and won for us at Bunker Hill, Yorktown, and 
the Eutaw Springs. A love of liberty is implanted in the bosom of 
man, and it will be seen, that, with feeble means, the will to attain it 
will prevail. For us it has been attained; and we shall now address 
ourselves to the task of sketching out the character and services of 
one of those, by whom the glorious work was accomplished. In 
the midst of prosperity, nations, like individuals, are apt to forget 
their benefactors; and republics have been proverbially ungrateful. 
It is incumbent on us to remove the stain. 

NaTu#ansc. Greens, the fourth in descent from one of the early 
English settlers of New England, was born on the 27th of May, 1742, 
in Warwick, Rhode Island. His family were very respectable 
members of the society of Friends, among whom his father was a 
preacher. In the peaceful principles of that sect, NaTHANAEL was 
instructed. His early years were passed in the attainment of the 
mere rudiments of an English education, and succeeded by variations 
of labor in the field, the mill, or at the anvil, as his age and strength 
increased. In his youth, he excelled most of his companions in 
strength and agility; and it is evident from what has been writien 
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of him, that he enjoyed, with great delight, the amusements and 
pleasures of his companions. At the age of fourteen, he became 
acquainted with a lad from the university of Rhode Island, who 
opened to his view new objects of attention. From that time, books 
were eagerly sought for, and their contents devoured in the intervals 
of his work. The desire to obtain books stimulated him to extra- 
ordinary exertions at the forge, where the work was so heavy, as to 
produce a permanent lameness in one of his feet ; but his object could 
be accomplished in no other way. Geography, travels, and history, 
were his delight ; he made himself master of Enclid, and acquired a 
knowledge of Latin. When about seventeen, he attracted the notice 
of President Styles, of Yale college, at that time a resident of Newport, 
and formed an intimate acquaintance with Lindley Murray, who 
was also there on a visit. From those gentlemen he derived much 
valuable information, as to the choice of books and a proper course 
of study. When twenty years of age, he commenced the study of 
the law ; not with an intention, like young Murray, of making it a 
profession, but to acquire a knowledge of the principles of jurispru- 
dence. When the celebrated stamp act began to agitate the country, 
the ardent mind of Greene was immediately interested in the subject; 
and, after deliberate reflection on the principle involved, he came to 
the firm resolution of supporting the cause of his country, if necessary, 
by an open resistance. 

In the year 1770, he was elected a member of the legislature of 
his native state, to which, from that time, until he was called to the 
command of the southern army, he was uniformly reélected. There, 
the mass of information which he had accumulated by many years 
of study, gave him an influence, and he became a leading and popular 
member. When the states, in 1773, began to organize their militia, 
his attention was, as in former instances, turned to the subject, and 
ho began a new and corresponding course of studies. Military books 
now engrossed his attention, until he had studied the histories of all 
the ancient and modem wars within his reach. For this, he was 
dismissed from the society of Friends; yet, he ever after regarded 
the sect with deep respect. In July, 1774, he married Catharine 
Littlefield, an intelligent and engaging lady; but his public duties 
left him little time for the enjoyment of domestic bliss. He had now 
laid aside the plain dress of his early associates, and had become a 
member of the “Kentish Guards,” a military company, composed 
of the most respectable young men of the county. In the ranks of 
this corps he continued, until after the battle of Lexington ; when the 
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state of Rhode Island embodied three regiments of militia, and placed 
them under the command of Brigaditr General Natanacr 
Greene, who conducted them to Cambridge. Here he gained the 
confidence and friendship of Washington, which he retained through 
life. He was commissioned as 2 brigadier general in the continental 
army on the 22d June, 1775, and, as a major general, on the 9th 
August, 1776. He accompanied the army to New York, and had 
command of the troops on Long Island; but when the disastrous 
battle was fought at Flatbush, the army was deprived of fis services, 
by a sickness, which reduced him nearly to the grave. When the 
commander-in-chief found himself obliged to retreat across New 
Jersey, General Greene was his constant and firm supporter. At 
that period of the war, a train of misfortunes had spread despondency 
and gloom over the country; yet the confidence and cheerfulness of 
General Greene never forsook him, and the spirits of the troops were 
cheered by his example, though in want of almost every necessary. 
On the night of the 25th December, 1776, General Greenr crossed 
the Delaware, in command of the left wing of the army, which, in 
the surprise of Trenton, seized the artillery of the enemy, and cut off 
their retreat to Princeton. He was constantly with the army, during 
that trying winter, and shared its hardships and its glories. He was 
present at the battles of Brandywine, in August, and of Germantown, 
in October, 1777, Such was the distressed situation of the American 
army through the winter of that year, that Washington was doubtful 
of his ability to take the field the ensuing season. Every exertion 
‘wos made to put the army in a condition for the campaign, and 
General Greene was pressed to accept the appointment of quarter- 
master-general. The office was accepted with great reluctance, for 
his inclination was, to serve in the line; and the charge and distri- 
bution of the public money was of all things disagreeable. The 
necessities of the army, however, and the strong expression of Wash- 
ington, that “some one must make the sacrifice,” at last induced him 
to consent; but not until the condition was acceded, that, he should. 
not lose his right to command in action, Of this he availed himself 
at the battle of Monmouth, and on the retreat from Rhode Island. 
The duties of his new station were arduous and embarrassing, but 
were rendered more so, by the unhappy factions which divided the 
councils of the country. Notwithstanding the distress and poverty 
which threatened ruin to the cause, intrigue and slander were in 
active operation, to undermine the reputation and character of the 
men, who were devoting themselves to accomplish the almost hopeless 
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work, Washington himself was assailed; and Greens, who was 
Supposed to have been his favorite officer and confidential adviser, 
was made an object of suspicion. It appears strange to us, at this 
time, that calumny could have had the effect of injuring the reputa 
tion of such a man, under the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Constantly with the army, and under the eye of the commander-in- 
chief; often without a dollar at command, and made desperate by 
witnessing the distresses of the brave men who had been his compa- 
nions in arms through years of toil and suffering. “Hard is the lot 
of a man in public life, where the expenditure of money constitutes a 
part of his duty.” The purity and integrity of General Grerne’s 
character bore him above the storm, congress did him justice, and 
his personal friends never faltered in the discharge of their duty 
towards him. In August, 1780, he resigned the office, a poorer man 
than when he entered upon it. 

After the fall of Charleston and the captivity of General Lincoln, 
the war in that quarter required the presence of a commander, on 
whose talents the army and the inhabitants might rely. The high 
reputation which General Gates had acquired by the capture of 
Burgoyne’s army, obtained for him the command of the southem 
department. His arrival in North Carolina revived the hopes of the 
patriots, and he very soon collected an army of about four thousand 
men. He at once prepared to drive the British force from their line 
of posts across the state of South Carolina, and to carry the war to 
the gates of Charleston. But near Camden he was met by an army 
under Lord Cornwallis, and suffered an overwhelming defeat. The 
consequences were awful. Lord Cornwallis considered himself a 
conqueror in full possession, and adopted a course of proscriptive 
measures, which finally recoiled upon himself. He hung several 
respectable men at Camden, and he seized a number of the most 
influential and patriotic of the prisoners on parole, whom he trans- 
ported to St. Augustine ; he then prepared to overrun that part of 
Carolina which had not been devastated; and his progress was 
marked by rapine, conflagrations, and blood. The lion-hearted 
patriots of Carolina were again roused to the defence of their lives, 
their families, and their homes. From that time, there was no 
neutrality ; and the horrors of a regular warfare were heightened, by 
all the ruthless accompaniments of party fury, malignity, and 
Tevenge. General GREENE was appointed to supersede Gates, on 
the 14th of October, 1780; and four days after, he sat out from West 
Point for his command. 
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On arriving at Charlotte, on the second of December, he found 
the southem army a mere skeleton, without artillery, baggage, or 
stores. In a letter to La Fayette, he says, “ Were you to arrive, you 
would find a few ragged, half starved troops in the wilderness, desti- 
tute of every thing necessary for the comfort or convenience o 
soldiers.” In his front was an enemy, flushed with victory and well 
provided ; around him, an exhausted country; and the inhabitants 
divided into hostile parties, plundering each other with little less 
than savage fury.” Money, he had none ; for he had been furnished 
with only sufficient to defray the expenses of his journey. But he 
had around him a number of active, spirited, and devoted officers, on 
whose exertions he could depend, and the promise of reinforcements 
from the states through which he had passed on his route. 

Cautiously he adapted his operations to his means. The prudent 
policy of Washington, and the precipitate imprudence of Gates, were 
both before him. His first care was to remove to a place, where 
subsistence and the means of transportation could be obtained. 
Cornwallis was at Winnsborough, and Leslie was advancing with a 
powerful reinforcement towards Camden. The only mode of car- 
rying on the war was, to cut up these forces in detail, by sudden 
assaults on their detachments; by enticing them into the interior; 
and by striking at the posts, and keeping up an alarm on every side, 
until the American commander should find himself in sufficient force 
to face his antagonist. General Greenx, with the main body, 
marched to the Cheraw hills on the Pee Dee; and detached General 
Morgan to the west of the Catawba, to act on the left of Cornwallis, 
to collect provisions and forage, and annoy the enemy as circum- 
stances would permit. This movement alarmed the British com- 
mander for some of his posts, and he despatched Colonel Tarleton, 
with a force, to destroy him, which was, itself, annihilated at the 
Cowpens. Galled at this unexpected result, Cornwallis hastened to 
cut off Morgan’s retreat with his prisoners, and to prevent him uniting 
with the main body. Foiled in the attempt, he vigorously pursued 
Greene, who was moving in a direction to unite with Morgan. 

This is the commencement of the celebrated retreat from South 
Carolina, across the state of North Carolina, into Virginia, which has 
won for the American commander a high rank, in the estimation of 
military men. With the force of Morgan united to his own, he was 
unable to meet the foe. Cornwallis sought to force him to an action, 
and he was as resolutely determined to avoid one. Having taken 
the precaution to secure the passage of the Dan, the American army 
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crossed that river in safety, and were secure. Here Gencral GREENE 
had expected to find reinforcements, and to have been able to turn 
on his pursuers; but not a man was there. 

Cornwallis saw the dangers of his situation; so sure had he been 
of crushing the Americans, that he had destroyed his baggage 
to accclerate his movements; his force was diminishing by death 
and desertion, while that of his wary adversary he knew must 
increase, for the states of North Carolina and Virginia were collecting 
recruits, and the cry “to arms” was universal. He accordingly 
retired to Hillsborough, to collect the royalists in that vicinity, by 
liberal offers of gold and land; in this he succeeded for some time, 
but suddenly they began to diminish. The partisan whigs were 
hovering around in force, cutting off the advancing parties; and the 
rapid concentration of volunteers, had enabled Greene to resume 
offensive operations, and throw himself between Cornwallis and the 
upper country. The noble earl now found himself surrounded by 
timid friends and inveterate enemies; his stores decreasing, and the 
country wasted by the loyal followers of his army; and it was 
evident, that whenever his adversary pleased, there must be a trial 
atarms, The activity and vigilance of Greene’s light troops kept 
him constantly informed of every movement of the British forces, 
and enabled him to rest and refresh his troops against the day of 
action, which he determined to draw on whenever his reinforcements 
should arrive, being confident, that if he could not ruin his adver- 
sary, he could at least cripple him severely. According to this 
determination, the battle of Guilford Court-house was fought on the 
15th March, 1781. The result of that engagement was, that the 
British remained masters of the field, but with the loss of six hundred 
men. Victory at such a price was defeat to Cornwallis, who retreated, 
and left his wounded to the benevolence of his enemy. In a few 
days, General Greene found himself in a condition to pursue; he 
left the wounded of both armies behind, in the care of a congregation 
of Friends, and followed with great vigor, until finding it impossible 
to overtake the foe, he halted at Ramsay's Mill to refresh his troops, 
and Cornwallis pushed forward towards Wilmington. When 
Greene was satisfied of the onward course of the British army, he 
took the resolution to march directly into South Carolina, to revive 
the spirit of the people, to destroy the line of posts between Charleston 
and Camden, to live on the spoils of the enemy, and, if possible, 
induce Lord Cornwallis to return for their protection. But that com- 
mander, after a fruitless endeavor to divert GREEN#’s attention, took 
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@ contrary course to Petersburg; Colonel Lee, with his legion, and a 
smalt corps of infantry, were detached to form a junction with Marion, 
on the Santee; while Greene, with the main body, moved off to 
Camden, and, on the 20th of April, took post at Hobkirk’s Hill, about 
a mile and a half from the British redoubts. On the morning of the 
25th, whilst the American soldiers were preparing their breakfast, 
Lord Rawdon attempted a surprise, by passing through a swamp to 
the left of the encampment. But in this he was disappointed. The 
pickets received him promptly, and retired deliberately and in good 
order, disputing the ground bravely. In the mean time, the American 
army was formed in order of battle, and every disposition was made 
before the enemy appeared. The battle commenced with vigor, and a 
sanguinary conflict ensued. But the Americans were obliged to aban- 
dou the field, and Rawdon immediately returned to Camden, which he 
soon after evacuated, and retired to Charleston. Orangeburgh, Fort 
Motte, Granby, and several other posts, were captured by American 
detachments ; whilst the commander carried on the siege of Ninety- 
Six, a strongly fortified post. But before it could be reduced, Rawdon 
had received reinforcements, which enabled him to raise the siege, 
and GreeNr was compelled to fall back on North Carolina, with the 
enemy in full pursuit. It was discouraging to be thus made the 
sport of fortune, but the firmness and decision of the gencral’s cha- 
racter sustained him through the trial ; for being at this time advised 
to abandon South Carolina, he replied, “I wil] recover the country, 
or perish in the attempt.” Lord Rawdon soon perceived that pursuit 
was vain; that while he was removing from all support, GREENE 
was falling back on his magazines and reinforcements, and leading 
him towards the very route, over which he had before led Cornwallis ; 
and, being already short of provisions, he returned to Ninety-Six, and. 
from thence to Charleston, taking with him all the loyalist famities in 
that district of country. General Greene then retired to the high 
hills of Santee, to indulge his army in a short repose during the heat 
of the summer. 

Near the end of August, he again sought the enemy, and met him 
in battle, at the Eutaw Springs, on the Sth of September. This battle 
was described by the American commander, as the most obstinate and 
bloody he had ever seen. The militia, with a firmness “which 
would have graced the veterans of the great king of Prussia,” advanced 
with shouts into the hottest of the enemy’s fire; but one part of the 
line faltering for a moment, the British, elated at the prospect, sprang 
forward to improve that moment, but at the same time deranged 
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their own line. General Greexe, who was watching for such an 
incident, “ordered the second linc to advance, and sweep the field with 
their bayonets.” The order was promptly obeyed, and the enemy 
were driven from the ground, through their camp in the rear. But 
their pursuers were diverted by the spoils of the tents, and became irre- 
tricvably confused ; in the mean time, the enemy rallied, and under 
cover of the fire from a large party who had taken possession of a 
brick house, recovered their camp. Had it not been for the tempta- 
tion, so unexpectedly thrown open, the British forces must have sur- 
rendered ; as it was, their power in South Carolina was prostrated, 
for in this action they lost upwards of one thousand men. This was 
the last of General Greene's battles. The enemy abandoned the 
whole of South Carolina, except Charleston and its vicinity, and the 
American army retired to their former encampment, until after the 
capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The soldiers, left for 2 time to 
repose, the mind of the commander was meditating on the future. 
He had been induced to expect, that the French fleet, with a part of 
the land forees on board, would pass from the Chesapeake to Charles- 
ton, to coéperate with him in the recovery of the three most southern 
states. Disappointed in that aid, he stijl was bent on the expulsion 
of the foc from North Carolina and Georgia, if not from their strong 
hold in Charleston. Although the spirit of enterprise was high in 
the American army, there were presented few opportunities for 
adventure, We cannot recount the minor affairs, but will pass to 
events of another character, and view the conduct of General 
Gneene under other circumstances, It was discovered, that a part 
of his army had entered into correspondence with the British, and 
had agreed to deliver him up; but the ringleader was detected, con- 
victed, and shot, and twelve of his associates deserted. Had their 
plan succeeded, the southern army would have been dissolved ; for 
it was the commander's personal influence alone which held it 
together: he was the idol and pride of his soldiers ; and it is to their 
honor, that amongst the conspirators, not one native American was 
implicated. Much as the army had suffered, their commander had 
felt uo Jess; and the only instance of impatience we have found in 
all his correspondence, is about this time, when he had to witness 
the sufferings of his soldiers, without the power to relieve them. 
While engaged in the duties of the field, the southern army had 
endured privations and hardships almost beyond belief; but we have 
it from undoubted authority, that a large proportion of that army, at 
times, were literally, ‘as naked as they were born ;” that the loins of 
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many of the brave men who carried death into the enemy’s ranks at 
the Eutaw, were galled by their cartouch boxes; and that their 
shoulders were protected from chaffing, only by a piece of rag or a 
tuftof moss. Can we be surprised then, that, when left to repose, they 
should think over their sufferings, and expect, at least, to be noticed 
by the country they had saved? Yet, so it was, they for a time 
appeared to be forgotten, and they murmured; and the mind of the 
commander was burdened by the most painful anxieties. Symptoms 
of mutiny made their appearance in the Maryland line, but they 
were preceded by a pathetic address to their general. They asked his 
attention to their thinned ranks, reduced from a brigade to the number 
of two hundred; but he had not the means to relieve them. His 
army at this time had received no pay in tio years; was nearly 
naked ; often short of meat and bread ; and the sick and wounded 
perishing for want of medicines and proper food. 

When discontent existed among the officers of the legion, on the 
appointment of Colonel Laurens, and they all tendered their resigna- 
tions, complaining of partiality and injustice, he reminded thein of 
their right to appeal to congress, but their reply was petulant and 
haughty ; and the general, after giving them a private hint of his 
intention, accepted their commissions. This was unexpected ; they 
found that their attachment to him was such, that they could not 
leave him in the face of the enemy ; and they availed themselves of 
his suggestion, to refer their complaint to congress, and returned 
quietly to their posts. Thus the general had not only conquered 
the enemy, but had overcome the demon of discord in his own army. 

Except for the purpose of procuring provisions from the sur- 
rounding country, the enemy lay inactive in Charleston. With all 
their force, they had been unable to keep possession of the country ; 
and with their diminished means it would have been folly to renew 
thestrife. They therefore prepared to evacuate the city, having agrecd 
with the American commander to leave it uninjured, and to be per- 
mitted to depart unmolested. Accordingly, on the 14th December, 
1782, the American army entered the city as the British rear departed 
from it. To the citizens of Charleston, it was a day of joy and con- 
gratulation. Upwards of two years, they had been under the arbitrary 
restrictions of an enemy’s garrison; cut off from all intercourse with 
their friends, and ignorant of their fate; now they beheld them 
returning, the liberators of their country. Solemn thanks were 
offered to THE AtmicHTy in places of public worship, and the 
whole city presented a scene of festivity. The object of regard to 
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every eye, and of praise from every tongue, from the governor of the 
state to the humblest citizen, Greene alone appeared to be uncon 
scious of having himself merited distinction, while he deeply felt 
the attentions, which were liberally bestowed on his gallant army. 

The difficulty of supplying rations for the army after this period, 
for a time, threatened serious consequences, but by the commander 
becoming responsible himself, as an endorser for the contractor, the 
evil was removed ; but the transaction was the cavse of much subse- 
quent embarrassment to himself, and to his family after his decease. 

Peace was at length restored,—the army was disbanded, and 
General Greene returned to his native state. 

In every place, through which he passed on his journey home, he 
was received with enthusiasm and expressions of gratitude and admi- 
ration. On his arrival at Princeton, where the congress was then in 
session, that body resolved to present him with two pieces of ord- 
nance, taken from the British army, “as a public testimony of the 
wisdom, fortitude, and military skill, which distinguished his com- 
mand in the southern department.” They had previously voted him 
a British standard and a gold medal, commemorative of the battle of 
Eutaw, The state of Georgia presented him with a beautiful and 
highly improved plantation, a few miles from Savannah; and South 
Carolina conveyed to him a valuable body of land. This he was 
obliged to part with, to free himself from the pecuniary obligations 
before referred to; and to the former he removed with his family in 
the fall of 1785, when he commenced the cultivation of his land, and 
the education of his children. But this period of repose and domestic 
pleasure was brief; for being attacked by inflammation of the brain 
on the 12th, his mortal career was closed on the 19th of June, 1786. 

Thus have we sketched the life of one of the most conspicuous 
men of the American revolution; and whether we view it, ay illus- 
trative of what may be accomplished by the native energy of genius, 
or as an example of deep, pure, devoted, patriotism, it is equally 
entitled to our regard. Through it, we can trace the sume invincible 
spirit, in the humble, industrious, youthful Quaker, as in the heroic 
firmness of the illustrious warrior. In the former, itwas incited by a 
thirst for knowledge, which never abated; and in the latter, by a 
determination to deliver his country when overrun by hostile armies. 
The influence of his early moral discipline should not be overlooked. 
for it gave a peculiar hue of modesty and virtue, patience and bene- 
volence, to his subsequent actions; which, like the pearly tints of a 
picture, at once harmonize and beautify the whole. 


Chr Edt Goce 
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Epmunp Pexprxron Garnzs, the third son of James Gaines, was 
born on the 20th of March, 1777, near the eastern base of the blue 
ridge, in the county of Culpepper, Virginia. His father was married 
while very young to Miss White, who died a year after the mar- 
riage, leaving one daughter. He afterwards married Elizabeth 
Strother, by whom he had four daughters aud two sons elder, aud 
three daughters and one son younger than Eomuxp. His father 
served in the Jatter part of the revolutionary war at the head of a 
company of volunteers; and was soon after chosen a member of 
the legislature of North Carolina, to the northwest border of which 
state he had moved with his family atthe close of the war. He 
was afterwards elected a member of the convention of that state to 
which the federal constitution was submitted, and by which it was 
rejected. If upon the final vote of rejection the name of James 
Gaines stands recorded in favor of that measure, his objections were 
entirely removed by the adoption of the “ Bill of Rights;” and he 
lived to see its oxcellence demonstrated by a trial of forty-two years 
duration. He witnessed the progress and issue of this trial with a 
steadfast belief that the federal constitution, so amended, and taken 
in connexion with the constitution of the several states of the union, 
embraced the most perfect, as well as the’ most powerful, system of 
government known to man. James Gaines was the nephew of 
Edmund Pendleton, a profound lawyer, and for many years the 
presiding judge of the court of appeals of the state of Virginia, and 
a statesman whose services were most prominent in the cause 
which produced a Washington, and has emolled the names of 
Henry, Jefferson, Madison, Randolph, Lee, and Mason, among the 
most distinguished in the annals of American history. 

To an early association with such an individual, and to the affec- 
tionate solicitude and guardian care of a highly gifted mother, are 
to be imputed the stern integrity and devoted sense of duty which 
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always distinguished the subject of this memoir, Upon the memory 
of bis mother his heart always rested with an abiding love, and to her 
care aud prudence he delighted to acknowledge hiunself mainly indebted 
for the principles which sustained and strengthened him abl the try- 
“ug aud perilous scencs of his eventful life. 

Born in a frontier settlement, and during a state of civil war, hi 
earliest: recollections were painfully connected with deeds of blood 
aud rapine, A main object of maternal care was manifested in an 
anxious zeal to merge the baleful influences in a recital of the 
triumphs of her countryroen in the great cause of civil liberty, and of 
the brilliant consequences that were to flow to her children ant pos= 
lerity from such pressing and impending calamities. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that the subsequent career of her favorite son 
should le devoted to the profession of arms; and less, that that career 
should be distinguished not nore on the field of battle, than by a 
Joyal devotion to the constitution and the laws of his country, both as 
a soldier anu a private citizen. 

At the close of the war of inileperdence, his father’s estate consisted 
of a piantation of a few hundred acres, and that but indilferently 
stocked: of money, like the rest of his neighbors, hé had none, except 
in the forms of the old valueless continental ills, 

Under these circumstances of poverty, in which all classes were at 
the time more or less involved, it will not he matter of surprise that 
the early education of our hero should be limited to the acquirement 
of such itttaininents as he could occasionally find time to receive at the 
neighboring county school. 

The greater portion of his youth was necessarily devoted to labor. 
His daily toils were, however, amply compensated by the reflection 
that the burden of the farm was lessened to the advancing years of his 
father, and that the declining days of his mother were comforted and 
consoled by every act of filial duty. 

Tn the subsequent toils of his professional career, he more than 
once had reason to congratulate himself on the habits acquired 
in following the plough and in wielding the axe. His heart was 
early imbued with the pleasures which result from the perform- 
ance of duties, and his body hardened by healthful and vigorous 
exercise, To an early friend, whom he often delighted to name, one 
Ralph Mitchell, he was indebted for the attainment of so much 
of the elements of the mathematics as to become an accurate sur- 
veyor. 
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He had now attained his thirteeuth year. 

About this time his father removed his family to Sullivan county, 
which afterwards became the eastern county of Tennessee. His 
new residence brought him into the immediate vicinity of the de- 
predations so frequently committed at that time by the Cherokee 
and Creek Indians, with whom we were at war, and so continued 
to be for several years after his father’s removal to ‘Temes: 

Our hero’s thoughts became now actually turned to the profession 
of arms, and he employed all his leisure hours in the perusal of 
books of history and such military works as chance or lis father’s 
early associates afforded him. At the age of fourteen his rifle be- 
came his constant companion, and in his wilderness or mountain 
excursions, he soon acquired such skill in the management of this 
formidable arm, as to excel most of his young associutes who vied 
with him in the use of it. 

When about eighteen years of age, he was elected liewtenant of a 
tifle company of volunteers, commanded by captain J. Cloud. In 
the twenty-first year of his age, he commenced, as far as the most 
limited means would permit him, the study of the law. About this 
time he was recommended by his distinguished friend, the Honor- 
able W. C. C. Claiborne, then in congress, for an appointinent in 
the army, and on the 10th of January, 1799, he was appoiuted an 
ensign. 

In the fall of 1799, he received notice that he was attached to the 
sixth United States regiment, and was ordered on duty in the re- 
eruitiug service, having been, in the interim, promoted to a second 
lieutenancy, In the following year the sixth regiment wits dis- 
banded. Lieutenant Gaines was soon after attached to the fourth, 
then commanded by Colouel Thomas Butler. 

In the summer of 1801, the colonel was instructed to select the 
subaliern of his regiment best qualified for making a topographical 
survey from Nashville to Natchez, for the location of a miliary 
road. He appointed Lieutenant Garxys. In the performance of 
this duty, and in the survey of some Tudian boundary lines near the 
Choctaw nation, he was engaged until the winter of 1803—4, 

In the year 1804, when it was found that Spain had refused to 
withdraw her troops from the military posts of Mobi'e aud Baton 
Rouge, and to deliver up the country lying between the island of 
Orleans, the Iberville, the river Mississippi, and the Perdido, us a 
part of Louisiana, the president of the United States, nut considering 
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the country prepared for war, determined to appoint a military col- 
lector of the customs for the district of Mobile. For this oftice, 
Gaines, who had in 1802 been promoted to a first licutenancy. wus 
selected. We accepted the office in the confident expectation that 
his position at Fort Stoddert, thirty-six miles north of the 1own of 
Mobile, where he was stationed, would iusure to him, sooner or 
later, the honor of taking possession of the disputed territory. 

In the year 1806, our military collector of the customs, in addition 
to the dutics hitherto assigned to him, was honored with the ap- 
pointment of postmaster, and that of agent to the posimaster-general, 
with authority to suspend certain postmasters and muil contractors, 
whose delinquencies were in anywise attributable to the influence 
of persous then known to be engaged in what was termed the Burr 
war, As commandant of Fort Stoddert, Garves was anthorized to 
@hploy such of the United States troops as he should deem neces- 
sary aud proper to afford protection to the persons employed as 
inspectors of the revenue, as well as those employed in carrying 
the mail between the city of New Orleans and Athens, Geurgia ; 
the principal part of the intervening country, neur six hundred 
miles, being at that time a wilderness, 

While in the discharge of the various and complicated duties of 
the civil and military trasts confided to him, it beeame his duty, in 
obedicuce to the proclamation of the president, to arrest Colanel 
Burr, and to send him under a mounted guard, in charge of Major 
Nicholas Perkins, who volunteered his services for that purpose, to 
Virginia for trial, Of the propriety of this act Captain Garnzs 
never for a moment entertained a doubt. 

Tt is a fact, however, not to be concealed, that. notwithstanding 
the arrest and confinement of Colouel Burr was a duty, aud a duty 
performed in a spirit of as great delicacy and forbearance as was 
consistent with the perfect security of his person; and notwithstand- 
ing he was confided to the care of Major Perkins, than whom a more 
humane, honorable man could not have been found; yet from the 
time of his arrival in Richmond, Captain Gaixes found arrayed against 
hito an influence which he always in vain endeavored to account 
for. 

The president, on being advised through the department of war 
that Bun had been arrested by Captain Garrrs, authorized the ap- 
pointment of marshal to be added to his various other civil appoint- 
ments, with authority to notify his veteran commander, General 
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Wilkinson, with such other public officers and others at New Or- 
leans acquainted with the projects of Burr, to attend his trial. With 
these officers the acting marshal embarked in a United States vessel 
of war in May, 1807, at New Orleans, and arrived at Old Point 
Comfort early in June, a few days previous to the attack on the 
frigate Chesapeake. 

In the course of this trial, which immediately followed, Captain 
Gannes had reason to put in practice the principles of forbearance 
which he tad early prescribed to himself. The counsel of Burr 
deemed it expedient to auimadvert with much harshness, not only 
on the arrest of his client, but likewise on the conduct of the officer 
who made the arrest, The captain, satisfied with the good and 
faithful service he had rendered his country, was neither moved by 
these animadversious, nor for a moment thrown off the manly pro- 
priety of his deportment. 

History will not hesitate to say, that whatever may have been 
the designs of Colonel Burr, they were at once frustrated by his 
prompt arrest and speedy conveyance to a proper place of trial. To 
Captain Gaines she will award the full merit of this act. 

Our hero had now attained the thirtieth yeat of his age; he had 
thus far laboured through what may be considered the apprentice- 
ship of his profession; he had acquired full confidence in his capa- 
bihty to serve his country in either a civil or a military capacity, and 
believed himself equal to any command in the army the government 
might sce fit to confide to him. 

Shoytly after the trial of Colonel Burr, he determined to retire 
from the army, and engage in the profession of the law. The exe- 
cution of this resolution was, however, for a while suspended, in 
consequence of the increased probability of a war with England. 
The chances of this event were soon, however, rendered nearly 
hopeless by the turn of public affairs. In this state of suspense, 
Gainzs at length decided upon asking for a leave of absence. 

This was promptly granted to him by his commanding general, 
Wade Hampton, with the understanding that if the prospect of war 
should subside within a year, he should be permitted to resign; 
otherwise, that he would remain in service. In this interval he 
commenced the practice of the law in the counties of Washington 
and Baldwin, Mississippi territory. 

Scarcely had he completed his second circuit, under auspices of 
the most flattering character, when the alternative under which he 
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stom pledged to bis general, occurred. The nation detertsined to 
maintain her rights. War was declared against Great Britain, and 
Captain Garves joyfully resumed his sword, with a firm determination 
never again to abandon it so long as his country should need his ser- 
vices. 

In the war which followed, he soon became distinguished among 
the most steadfast in the faithful performance of every arduous duty. 
The post of greatest danger was to him the post of honor. ‘There he 
was always to be found, distinguished alike by the fertility of his 
's, the imperturbable coolness of his courage, and the amiable 
simplicity of his manners, The details of his services are too yolu- 
iinous for the limited space allowed in this memoir. 

It must suffice to state, that after being on duty in the north-western 
division of the army, he was, subsequently to the battle of the Thames 
in Upper Canada, engaged in the operations on the northem frontier; 
where on various occasion his conduct as an officer received the high- 
est commendation. In the action at Chrystler’s Field, he was 
particularly distinguished ; and at the memorable and brilliant defence 
of Fort Erie, in August, 1814, (at which post he commanded in chief, 
and was severely wounded by the bursting of a shell,) his bravery and 
skill were most conspicuous; nor was he ever wanting in magnanimity 
or humanity. 

In the midst of the sanguinary conflicts in which he was then 
engaged, his conduct as a soldier won the admiration even of the 
enemy to whom he was opposed, and against whom he was then in 
arms on the field of battle. The credit acquired by General Gaives 
and his regiment was unsurpassed by that of any others of our corps 
or commanders in that engagement. 

In the course of the war, Gauves received the several successive, 
rapid promotions, of Jlieutenant-colonel, colonel, adjutant-general, 
brigadier-general, and major-general ; the last being the highest rank 
authorized by Jaw, and conferred in a form the most acceptable to the 
soldier, inasmuch as it was “a war brevet,” expressly stating the fact 
that it was conferred on him in consequence of his gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in battle. The federal government also honored him 
and the officers and men of his command, with a unanimous vote of 
thanks, and authorized the president to provide and present to him a 
gold medal, five States of the Union also offered him their thanks, 
whilst the three great and patriotic states of New York, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, awarded to him unanimous resolutions of thanks, with a 
fine gold-hilted sword which he received from each of these states. 
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From this period General Gaives continued to serve his country 
with skill and assiduity, giving full proof that his honors had not led 
him to indulge in inglorious repose. He was engaged in the Creek 
war, and afterwards commanded in the southern military district untit 
the reduction of the army in 1822, when he was-retained as a Briga- 
dier, and the western division assigned to him. During the Sauk 
(Indian) and Seminole wars, the General was engaged, endured great 
personal danger and hardships, but manifested the bravery and skill 
which usually distinguished his career. 

Perhaps little more need be said of the active life of the General. 
Althoush he repeatedly applied for employment in the field of the 
Mexican war, we believe he was never actively engaged in it. It is 
said that the reason given at head quarters was, that he was, “too old 
for field service;” but in the opinion of some of his friends another 
reason might be found in the fact, that he did not conceal his disay- 
probation of the systeta adopted by government in carrying on that 
war—a system which, in common with many other military men, he 
regarded as weak and dilatory, though ultimately rendered successful 
by the imbecility of our adversaries. 

To a plan of defence projected in 1939, by General Gaius, for this 
country, bis friends point witb pride. It was bis opinion that the recent 
application of steam to the propulsion of ships of war, had in a greut 
measure destroyed the atility of the old system of fortification for the 
defence of harbors; inasmuch as it would in most cases enable the 
attacking party to pass in a few minutes beyond the guns of any 
ordinary fortress. He therefore earnestly recommended the substitution 
of movable floating batteries for the forts now in use, an strenuously 
advocated the immediate construction of railroads, as a means of con- 
centrating force indispensable to the national defence. The correctness 
of these views has not yet been tested by experience; but as it is gen- 
erally admitted that the discovery referred to, has wrought a great 
improvement in the means of attack, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the modes of defence must undergo a corresponding revolution. 
We leave the question to those to whom it belongs, merely calling 
attention to this matter, as illustrative of General Gaines’ earnest 
thought ‘as to the exigences of his profession, and of his ardent desire 
to apply the results of his observation for the public benefit. Certainly 
the system seems to bind the States together in almost indissoluble 
bonds, with its great arteries of communication equally applicable anil 
valuable for purposes of war and peace, putting the whole country in 
a perfect state of defence. 
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The last office sustained by General Garves was that of commander 
of the eastern division, with his head quarters at New York, which 
city he left for the south only during the winter preceding his death. 
That event occurred at New Orleans, June 6, 1849, at the age of 72 
years. He was a man of extreme simplicity and transparency of char- 
acter, of the most unquestionable integrity, and of unwearied zeal in 
the welfare of his country. His history presents a fine example of 
the gradation of an American soldier maturing his mind and character 
for the position of a Division commander. We refer to it as exhibiting 
a capacity, morally and mentally, that can be excelled by few. While 
the history of our wars proves that no one has exhibited more valor 
upon the field of battle, or more unceasing efforts for the safety of the 
country, than Epmunp Penpieton Gatnes,—the records of peace 
show that no citizen soldier has manifested.a greater degree of ardo: 


in the cause of the nation’s defence. 
. 
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On the 20th December, 1803, the beautiful, rich, and extensive region 
of Louisiana, having been ceded to the United States by France, was 
formally surrendered to the republic. The American commissioner on 
this occasion was invested with the title and powers of intendant and 
governor-general of the province, as exercised under the former French 
and Spanish dominion. ‘To him was conferred almost unbounded 
authority; upon him rested the delicate task of reconciling to a new 
dominion, and organizing into a new government, a people long inured 
to forms and usages entirely different, Though yet but in the spring 
of life, no man could have exercised the former with greater mildness 
and moderation, none could have performed the latter with more judg- 
ment and ability. When he came, followed by a gallant band of 
Americans, to unfurl the banner of his country over its new territories, 
all were pleased with the blandness of his manners and the beauty of 
his person; ail were astonished to see so young a man invested with 
so high a trust: but the subsequent virtue and wisdom of his measures 
during a tong and tempestuous administration of thirteen years, excited 
the love and admiration of all, and have left in the memory of his coun 

trymen of Louisiana a monument more lasting than the marble which 
they have consecrated to his virtues. ‘The American who in this high 
station thus did honor to himself, and to the judgment of the distin 

guished statesman who appointed him, was Wiitram Craries Cote 
Cratmorns, the subject of the present memoir. 

Governor Ciarsorws was born in Virginia, of a family who had 
been settled in that state for nearly two hundred years. When the 
revolution broke out, it is believed that without an exception his family 
took the side of the people against arbitrary government, and continued 
their efforts, in common with their countrymen, until the glorious result 
of the contest. The subject of our sketch was at the close of the revo- 
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lution a mere child, and hence could not have been an actor in it; but 
he soon learned to appreciate the magnitude of the task our fathers bad 
accomplished, and the periis through which it was achieved. Elis own 
father had shared its wils, and it was the custom of the old gentleman, 
in his retreat, to recount to his children the exploits of the American 
soldiers, the hardships they had encountered, the battles they had 
fought, and the victories won. All was painted in glowing colors, even 
to the horrors of the prison-ships, aud the brutality of the British sol- 
diery, who were often guilty of horrible atrocities. Endowed with 
some learning, a fine imagination, and an eloquence bold and express- 
ive, he thus early impressed on the minds of his sons an invincible 
attachinent to free government; a determination, when necessary, to lift 
their arms in its defence; and an abhorrence for whoever would raise a 
parricidal hand upon the fair fabric of American liberty. Mr. Clais 
borne, however, could leave no inheritance to his children, but educa- 
tion and this warm patriotism which he so early inspired; youthful 
indiscretions in part, but principally an honorable zeal in the service 
of his country, had dispersed the wealth which he had inherited from 
his fathers. ‘Thus the principles of Witciam, the second of his four 
sons, may be suit to have been fixed when he was yet only eight years 
of age; they were then, what they remained through life, eminently 
republican, At that early age he excited the admiration of Mr. El- 
dridge Harris, the worthy presideut of the Richmond academy, when 
he saw this motto which his scholar Wit.tiam had written in bis Latin 
grammar, “ Cara patria, carior libertas; ubi est libertas, ibi est mea 
patria.” 

Young Cuarporne having spent a short time at the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, which he left on account of improper conduct of one 
of the ushers towards him, retumed to the Richmond academy, and 
there acquired a thorough knowledge of his own, with the Latin and 
Greek languages, and the most important branches of the mathematics. 
While at school, he learned with great facility, and was universally 
esteemed and beloved by his professors and fellow students. At the 
age of fificen, he was apprized that for his future establishment in life 
he had to depend entirely upon his own exertions; he determined, 
therefore, on his course, and carried it into immediate execution. He 
told his father he knew very well he could do nothing more for his 
children than educate them; that he had resolved on his course, and 
wath his permission would enter upon it forthwith, “I,” said he, “have 
some acquaintance with Mr. Beckley, clerk to congress ; I will go to 
New York, and endeavor to get employment in his office : if I succee:l, 
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my fortune is secured; if I fail with bim, my education will recom- 
mend me elsewhere, and in as thriving a place as New York, | can 
surcly de something to support me. All | ask is a small addition to 
my stock of clothes, and my passage paid to New York.” The manly 
firmness with which he addressed these words to his father, the coufi- 
dence which they implied in his abilities, virtue, and energy, excited 
the old man’s admiration; he gazed with raplure on his enterprising 
son, and the plan was acceded 10. Being now fixed in his resolution, 
Mr. Crassorne left school, having first delivered a valedictory address 
to the professors and students. Previous to the delivery of this ad- 
dress, he had submitted it to the inspection of a learned judge, whose 
corrections he solicited ; the néxt day it was returned with one or two 
immaterial alterations, and a note from the judge, which told his young 
friend “ to continue moral and industious, and he would become useful 
and celebrated ; his path, with the blessings of Providence, would be 
strewed with roses, and lighted by the sun of true glory.” 

Thus encouraged, and fortified by a moral and solid education, with 
a mind embellished with stores of Grecian and Roman literature, with 
manners urbane; a tall and manly form, and a face uncommonly beau- 
tiful, Mr, Cuaigorne, not yet sixteen years of age, bade farewell to his 
family, and took his departure from Richmond in a sloop bound to 
New York, He was kindly received by Mr. Beckley, who gave hin 
immediate employment in his office. The business which devolved 
on him, consisted in copying bills and resolutions of congress, and 
drawing original bills for members and committees of that body. 
These duties giving occupatiun to only half of his time, a portion of 
each day was devoted to reading political works of merit, attending 10 
the debates of congress, and learning the French language. His even- 
ings were almost invariably consecrated to the ladies, to whose society 
he was devoted through life. ‘To Mr. Beckley he gave entire satis- 
faction, and subsequently repaid all the favors he had received at his 
hands. Congress soon removed to Philadelphia, and hither Mr. Cuas- 
worNe went. Soon after his arrival in that city, he became acquainted 
with Vice President Adams, and Mr. Jefferson, then secretary of statc. 
By both these gentlemen, he was treated with great kindness: he 
afterwards proved his gratitude to both. Hitherto, Mr. Crarsorne 
had not fixed on any profession on which to depend for his future 
establishment in life; he had thought of the navy, the army: his 
ireams were sometimes golden, and he had even hoped to rise in the 
ranks of diplomacy. The bar had not yet presented itself to his mind 
on a tempting light; inconsidcrable circumstances, however, have some- 
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times a decisive influence on the destiny of man; Mr. C. had for some 
time been a member of a polemic society, at which were discussed 
such questions as from time to time agitated the public mind. At last 
a question was proposed for discussion which Mr. C. had deeply re- 
flected on; he determined, therefore, to enter the lists, and try himself, 
at a public speech. He had now entered his eighteenth year; we 
have told the reader that his person was fine, his pronunciation was 
also distinct, accurate, and well-disciplined, and his tones of voice 
admirably adapted to public disputation : to these advantages he super- 
added, without being himself conscious of it, that grace of gesture 
which generally belongs 10 youth, beauty, and innocence. The suc- 
cess of the effort he made on this occasion was surprising; it elicited 
from a crowded audience reiterated bursts of approbation, and an 
entightencd member of congress who was present, declared “it shiv- 
cred lo atoms the arguments of his opponents, and bore off ‘the uncon- 
tested prize of superior eloquence.” ‘Ine success of this effort gave 
an additional stimulus to his rising hopes, and he determined to enter 
on the practice of the law, 

It should have been mentioned that Mr. Cuatporne had become 
iut'mately acquainted with General John Sevier, then a delegate in 
congress from the territory, and afterwards governor of the state of 
Tennessee. A friendship grew up between them which continued 
unimpaired during their lives, and of all the benefactors Mr. Cust 
BoRNE met with in the beginning of his career, there was none like 
this distinguished man, in the number and greatness of his favors. 
General Sevier had frequently advised Mr. C. to settle in the territory 
south-west of the Ohio; he stated the opening then was there for a 
Jawyer, augured that his success would be great, and tendered his 
assistance and friendship. These flattering assurances determined his 
young friend. He accordingly gave Mr. Beckley notice that he in- 
tended to leave him as soon as another clerk could be procured, and 
in a short time took an affectionate leave of this good friend to repair 
to Richmond, where he remained three months. “ During this stay in 
Richmond,” says his brother, the Hon. Nathaniel Claiborne, “ he was 
devoted almost entirely to the society of the ladies, and I have heard 
him repeatedly say, he had in that time been enabled to read only 
through the revised code, and a few chapters in the first volume of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. With this dispreparation, as he humor 
ously called it, he was an applicant for a license, and, strange as it may 
seem, he passed with great credit, as I have been assured by a gentle 
man who was examined and licensed at the same time. This my 
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prothei attributed to the polemic society in Philadelphia, which he 
considered at the time one of the best law schools in the union, Here 
he lad acquired that general and enlarged view of natural, national, 
and municipal law, without labor and without expense, which years of 
study could not have atlurded.” 

‘Khe object m getting a license in Virginia, was to enable him the 
more readily to oblain admitiance to the territorial bar; without heense 
in another state, a probationary residence was required. And now bid- 
ding adieu 10 the scenes of his youth, and the charms of large cies, 
he directed his steps to Sullivan county in the nuw state of Tennessee, 
and emtered on the practice of the law. He continued at the bar, 
however, only two years, and his success in this short period was 
equal 10 that of any lawyer who ever went before him. No cause of 
moment and expectation occured in a court where he practised, in 
which he wax not emplayed. He was frequently sent for 10 the neigh- 
boring court in Virginia; and he commenced bis career by receiving a 
fee of five hundred dollars, with his expenses paid, for coming to Vir- 
ginta to defend aman ona charge of murder. At another ume, he 
went two hundred miles to argue a case, in the decision of which was 
involved property to an imineuse amount, on the promise of a fee so 
large, that Mr. C. refused to receive it, although the cause was gained, 
and took only an elegant horse in lieu thereof. Insteud of devoting, 
as heretofore, much of his time to gay amusements, he was now occu- 
pied with lis books, and had alre dy raised himself to the first rank in 
his profession ; as an advocate in a criminal case, it is said he stood 
unrivalled. Juries have been often dissolved in tears, and enlightened 
tribunals have been deeply moved by his touching eloquence. He 
now determined to move back to Richinond, and enter on the practice 
of the law there. “ My brother,” says Mr. Nathaniel Claiborne, “ hind 
a quickness of comprehension, a goodness of heart, and a laudable 
ambition to be distinguished, in a degree we rarely meet with; but 
unfortunately he was constitutionally lazy, and when we see him 
marching with giant strides to eminence in his profession, we are con- 
strained to acknowledge that he was urged on by the joint influence 
of virtuous ambition and hard necessity. He was attached to Virginia, 
and had left it with regret. ‘The very trees that had shaded him from 
the summer heat were to him 01): cts of veneration; these, were the 
beautiful seats of his early ancestors: they have long since passed 
into other hands, but the everlasting marble records the names of the 
first proprietors. There he had received his earliest instruction, and 


enjoyed the society of friends who loved him. The determination of 
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my brother to return was heard by the family with enthusiastic plea 
sure, am) as the preasuse oa lim for exertion would be greater. those 
wie knew the poweis of lis nund were convinced that Le must 





sucee 

Aw ocenrrence uow took place which caused the resolution to 
remove to Richmoml to be abandoned. ‘The population of the terri- 
ained 1y atnount to seventy-five thousand, they 
dematded adimission mite the union, wid a convention was called to 
form a stale constitution, Mr. Costporne was proposed and elected 
one of the five members for Sulliy 
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Jn the convention which soon after assembled, he appeared 10 great 
ed bedy, and the constitution that 
wpon the truest principles of liberty ; 
in dhe formation of this constitution, Wietiaw C. C, Cusiporne had a 
principal agency. "The education he liu received, the books he had 
read, the political circles he had frequented, all conspired to give bim 
an imposing stand. He now stood for the first time before a whole 
state, and the goodness of his heart and-the magnitude of the object, 
united to bring into action all the powers of his mind, His merit was 
universally acknowledged. Governor Blount declared, that making 
the necessary allowance for his youth, he was the most extraordinary 
man he had met with and that if he lived to attain the age of fifty, 
nothing but prejudice could prevent his becoming one of the most dis- 
tinguished political characters in America. In the convention of Ten 
nessec, he began his political career, and without intermission he was 
thereafter in public life. General Sevier wax elected governor of the 
new state of ‘Tennessee, and among his first acts was the appointinent 
of Mr. Cratnorne as a judge of the supreme court of law and equity 
of the state, Mr. Cuatporwe was urged by his friends not to accept ; 
but in vain, “ My motto,” said he, “is honor and not money ; Go- 
vernor Sevier is my friend, and if { can, [am bound to aid bis admin- 
istrauon.” At the time of his appointment to a judgeship, and that too 
in the highest tribunal in the state, he was not twenty-two years of age. 
He continued but a short time in this office, when a vacancy orcurting 
in the house of representatives of the United States, at the solicitation 
of several gentlemen who had served with him in the convention, he 
resigned his seat on the bench and became a candidate for congress. 
Ne was elected by an immense majority over his opponent, who was 
a man of talent, of great wealth, and extensive connections. A few 
days after his election to congress, Mr. Cuatzorne entered his twenty- 
third year, This astonishing and rapid promotion becomes atill more 
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surprising, when we consider that he had but recently come into the 
district, that he was poor, and had not the advantage of any kindrea 
blood, even in the most remote degree, in the state of ‘Tennessee. 
During the first congress that Mr. Cuasporne sat in, he participated 
lie in debate, but enough to show that he was an acquisition to the 
republican party. Ou the bill providing for the military establishment, 
however, the talents of the house were brought out, and the strength 
of parties put to trial. On this occasion, Mr, Caisorne delivered his 
sentiments; his speech was adorued with the choicest flowers of an+ 
cient and modern literature; it showed a heart deeply convinced, and 
earnestly engaged in convincing others ; and if it discovered on its face 
Jess labor than other speeches bespoke, it was exempt from the venom 
which conflicting political prejudices had on this occasion develuped : 
and the spirit of benevolence which it breathed, with the classic purity 
of the style, recommended it to general attention, A listener thus 
described it: “ It seeined to be a spontaneous effurt, the object wits to 
persuade and convince, not to surprise; it had passion and feeling in 
every sentence, but it was the passion of the heart; satisfied he was 
tight, he was bent on the conviction of others. So earnest was Mr. 
C., that he forced himself on the affection of the most indifferent, and 
excited the enthnsiastic admiration of his friends : though he was zeal- 
ous, it was without bustle; he was ardent, but not acrimonious ; and 
if he fell short of some of the veterans who preceded him, you were 
foath to make the admission, while you reflected that he was the 
youngest man who had ever appeared un the floor of congress.” 
The constitution had not required that the electors should designate 
on their tickets the person they voted for as president, and the one 
voted for ax vice president, but simply that they should give their votes 











for two persons; uUrat the one having the highest number of votes 
should be president, and the one having the next highest should be 
vice president. Now it so happened, thit Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr 
had an equal number of votes, and it devolved on the house of repre- 
sentatives to decide which of them should be president, the choice to 
be made by ballot, and each state in the union to have but one vote. 
The contest was extremely animated, for on this occasion the great 
federal and republican parties came into violent conflict. It was clear 
that Jefferson had been voted for as president, and Burt, vice president; 
they had been so nominated before the election, and in every vote 
given for the two, Jefferson was first named 5 when, therefore, it was 
understood that they were returned with an equal number of votes Lo 
the house of representatives, it was supposed of course that the public 
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Yoice would be ebeyed, and Jefferson made president. The federal 
pariy, however, determined to support Colonel Burr ; they knew very 
well the political sentiments of every member of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and they early ascertained that the election depended on the 
vote of Mr. Cuarsorne, the sole representative from the siate of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. C., who, on this occasion had been reélected to congress, 
‘was young and aspiring; the federal party knew, too, that he was poor. 
They flattered themselves that his vote might be secured, and indi- 
rectly proffered various temptations to obtain it. But Mr. Cuarsorng 
was tuo firm to be brought over: he knew the public voice, and thought 
it honorable and proper to obey it, The day at last arrived, when this 
great question of the presidency was to be decided, and the states 
were equally divided on the first ballot; several other ballots took 
place, and the result was the same, when the house adjourned. The 
news spread irough the union like fire, and everywhere produced 
the liveliest sensation. ‘I'he importance of Mr. Cuarsorne’s vote was 
so well understood, that he went armed to the honse ; for what might 
occur from the extraordinary excitement that prevailed, no one could 
foresee : rumors were even afloat that the parties in the country were 
beginning to arm. 

For several days, congress, and the country around, were a scene 
of terrible confusion: thirty-six ballots had been had, and the result 
was the sume; an equality of votes for Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr. 
On every ballot, Mr. Cuaiporne had voted for Jefferson, and declared 
that as he felt satisfied that that gentleman was the choice of the people, 
he was determined to adhere to him, Jet the consequences be what 
they would. On the thirty-seventh ballot, the state of Vermont, that 
had hitherto voted for Colonel Burr, threw in a blank ballot, and Jef- 
ferson was elected. Mr. C. did what he considered his duty with a 
determined mind, and to his vote was owing, in a great measure, the 
result of this important contest. 

Mr. Cuaigorne remained but a short time after this in congress. A 
serious misunderstanding having arisen between the people of the Mis- 
sissippi territory and their then governor, many distinguished individ- 
uals of that country signified a wish for the appointment of Mr. C. as 
their governor, and, in conformity therewith, he received and accepted 
an appointment to that office in 1801, from President Jefferson. 

Mr. Ciarsorne proceeded to his new government with all possibl 
despatch. He reached the beautiful hills of Natchez on the 23d 0 
November, where he was received with enthusiasm, and he imme 
chately entered with zeal upon the duties of his charge. 
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On his arrival, he had found the infant community over which he 
was to preside torn by local dissensions and personal animosities ; by 
these different factions he was hailed with gladness, each hoping vo 
make him the instrument of separate views or private vengeance ; 
but he repelled all such attempts with firmncss, though mildly, and 
taking sides with none, he made it his duty to hear all parties: to 
sooth and conciliate all, but to act for himself, with independence, 
impartiality, and justice. 

Mr, Cuamorne had lately married Miss Eliza Lewis, of Nashville. 
She was tall and graceful, with perfect symmetry of feature, and her 
wealthy and indulgent parents had early precured for her those advan- 
tages of education that add new charms to the female character. Thus 
blessed with the affections of an amiable wife, in posscssion of an inde- 
pendent fortune, and without an evemy on earth, Mr. C, spent two 
years most happily as governor of the Mississippi territory ; and how 
far he enjoyed the love and confidence of the people during this period, 
may be seen by the following address, which he received after he 
had repaired to New Orleans, on a mission of still higher importance, 





“To His Excellency Wursam C. C. Cramonne, governor of the Mississippi territory, 
exercising the powers of covernor-general and intendant of the province uf Louisiana : 


“The exertions of a public officer to confer happiness on tho community by dispensing 
equal and impastiol justice, and preserving unimpaired the constitutional liberties of the 
people, deserve the return of grateful acknowledgments. The citizens of Washington and 
ite vicinity, therefore, pray your excellency to accept their undivided approbation of the firm 
and dignified measures of your late administration in this territory. If integrity of conduct, 
united to an enlightened mind filled with benevolence and universal philanthropy, aro worthy 
‘of eulogium, aif tbat those virtues merit we offer you as a just tribute, 

“We congratulate your exeellency on the unanimity and harmony with which the Ameri. 
can government is received by our new fellow-citizens of Louisiana; this great and interest- 
fag event cannot fail o exhibit ‘the fairest page in the volume of faithful history,’ and the 
high characters who so ably maneged the negotiation, from its commencement to the ever 
memorable surrender on the 20th day of December last, will share the warmest affection of 
the American people. 

“On this auspicious occasion, we roflect with honest pride and exultation, that in dis- 
charging the highest trust and confidence reposed in your execllency by the prosident of the 
Thited States, nothing has appeared repugnant to the principles of inflexible justice, mingled 
with humanity, We eamestly desire the return of your exceilency to the Mississippi terri- 
tory. We anticipate no ehange by which we can gain either a better friend, or a mora 
patriotic governor; but should the general government require your aid in another quarter, 
‘wo tender you this pledge of undissembled friendship, and a sincere wish that you may ever 
continue to merit and obtain the confidence of your country.” 








In this conspicuous station, the highest in the gift of the general 
government, and to discharge which required judgment, prudence, and 
ability, far beyond the lot of ordinary men, Mr, Cuarporne had a diffi 
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cult and perplexing task to perform. He had found the province of 
Louisiana in some parts almost fallen into anarchy, and throughout the 
administration every thing to reform or reorganize. Government had 
scarcely a nerve not wounded by corruption, and the business in every 
departinent was wrapped in mystery and intrigue, and had been left in 
confusion often inexplicable. Under the last Spanish governor, not 
only many posts of honor and profit in his gift were sold, but even 
when exercising the sacred character of a judge, he often vended his 
decisions to the highest bidder. Such being the character of the head, 
it ig not surprising that the same depravities pervaded every branch of 
the system. The Louisianians, however, were a well-disposed and 
generous people; the greater part gave a cheerful and sincere wel- 
come to the American government and its new institutions ; but gener- 
ally their defect of education, which had been the policy of their former 
tulers, their ignorance of the English language, and especially of poli- 
tical affairs, rendered them credulous, and often liable to become dupes 
to the machinations of individuals, who for their own ends are ever 
busy in exciting discontent in the public mind. 

‘Thus Governor Cratsonne soon had to contend against the most 
unprincipled intrigues and factions, directed principally by some of hie 
own ambitious countrymen, who had emigrated to the new territory, 
and who, envious of his authority and high station, used every means 
to thwart his administration, and to destroy him in the eyes of the 
people and of his government. So violent were these attacks, that the 
governor was brought to the field, to defend his character against the 
caluinnics of a Mr. Daniel Clarke, who, by his wealth, his ambition, 
and his talent for intrigue, had acquired some influence in the country. 
He was severely wounded on this occasion, and confined a long time 
to his bed ; but he sustained himself in his station, and persisted in hia 
honorable course. He made it his especial care to protect and encour- 
age the people he had been sent to govern; he used every means in 
his power to conciliate them to their American countrymen, and to 
spread among them the blessings of education, and of that political 
information, which alone could enable them to govern themselves, and. 
to use and appreciate properly the great privileges of freemen, which 
they were to enjoy. He became sincerely attached to these his adopt- 
ed countrymen ; and from the purity of his character, the mildness of 
his official and private conduct, and the benevolence that beamed from 
his noble countenance, no man was better calculated to have reconciled 
and attached this new and foreign people to the government he repre- 
sented. The Louisianians often proved their attachment to him. and 
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when they were admitted into the union as an independent state in 
1812, they sanctioned the choice of the general government, by elecs- 
ing him governor, by their own free, and almost unanimous voice. 

Mr, Craisorns, however, during this period had met with many 
private misfortunes. During the first summer in which he had been 
exposed to that climate so baneful to strangers, he had nearly suc- 
cumbed himself to an attack of the yellow fever ; his lady fell a victim, 
to that fatal disease, his infant daughter accompanied her mother, and 
his brother-in-law young Lewis, who had followed him to Louisiana, 
fell ina duel. All three had expired on the same day, and were con- 
signed to the same tomb. When time had allayed the grief of this 
great calamity, Mr. C. subsequently married Miss Clarissa Duralde, a 
young creole lady of great beauty and mental qualities, whom he had 
the misfortune to lose also, two years afler marriage. His situation 
rendering the position of a single life in some measure unbecoming, 
he again married, in 1812, Miss Bosque, an accomplished lady of 
Spanish extraction, who survived him. 

In 1814 and ’15, during the memorable invasion of that state by the 
English, Mr. CLaiporne was still in the executive chair of Louisiana, 
and had been active and highly instrumental in preparing the military 
defence of the country, and giving to General Jackson, previous to his 
arrival on that station, all the necessary information relative thereto. 
He, however, voluntarily surrendered to the general, when he arrived, 
the command of the militia of his state, and consented himself to re- 
ceive his orders; a measure which he thought a just tribute to the 
military experience of General Jackson, and which he adopted, also, to 
avoid to his state all the expenses of the equipment and movements of 
her militia, which would have fallen upon her alone had he kept the 
command. Thus, to his great regret, it was not the fortune of Gov- 
ernor CLarpornE to have participated personally in the glorious contest 
of the 8th of January, He was marching rapidly, to join in the action 
of the 23d of December, at the head of a select corps of Louisiana 
militia, eager to meet the enemy, when he received orders from Gene- 
ral Jackson to turn back immediately, and repair with his troops to 
Gentilly, to occupy the important pass of Chef-Menteur, where it was 
feared that the English had made a diversion; he obeyed, and reluct 
antly directed his march to that station, which he fortified, and remain- 
ed in that command during the whole contest, which terminated in the 
memorable batile of New Orleans. Previous to this, an occurrence 
had taken place, which may be worthy here of insertion. All have 
heard of the adventurer Lafitte, whose piratical character was some 
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what extenuated by many taits of valor and generosity, and against 
whose depredations in our southern seas, the efforts of Governor Cxai- 
vorNng and of the general government had been long directed, with 
but litle success. The British commander of the naval expedition 
against Louisiana, aware of the intrepidity of this buccaneer, and of 
his perfect topographical knowledge of this region, when he approach- 
ed the waters of the Mississippi, addressed a letter to Lafitte, offering 
a large sum of money, and a captaincy in the British navy, for his aid 
and counsel to the invading expedition. Lafitte rejected with conternpt 
these offers ; to prove his sincerity, he immediately sent the letter of 
the British commander to Governor Cxarsorne, by a confidential 
agent, and tendered his services with those of his band to the Ameri- 
can government, provided all criminal prosecutions against them by 
the United States should be suspended. The governor immediately 
accepted the proposal, upon consultation with the proper authorities. 
Lafitte and his determined band were admitted into our ranks, and 
subsequently rendered the most cfficient services at the head of our 
artillery; we need not say that they obtained the pardon which their 
conduct merited. 

Tn 1817, on the expiration of his term as governor of the state, Mr. 
Cuarnorne was elected to represent Louisiana in the senate of the 
United States; but fate had here decreed a premature end to his 
career: he died in New Orleans, of a liver complaint, on the 23d of 
November, 1817, and in the forty-second year of his age. All ranks 
attended his remains to the grave with undissembled grief. The 
municipal authorities on the same day decreed a public mourning, and 
appropriated a sum of money to erect a marble monument to his 
memory. 

Thus guided by the firm integrity, the virtue, and the sincere and 
warm devotion to his country, which particularly distinguished him, 
Governor Crarsorne had sustained his character throughout his event 
ful administration, as a pure and devoted, an able, dignified, and vir- 
tuous chief magistrate. It was his lot to have been at the helm of the 
important post of Louisiana during all the critical periods of our early 
collisions with Spain upon our southern frontiers, of the Burr conspir 
acy, and of the invasion of Louisiana by a British army. In all these 
circumstances, he remained the able agent, and the faithful sentinel of 
his country upon the outskirts of the union. No man had ever enjoyed 
greater honors at so early an age : seldom has virtue been rewarded by 


@ more rapid and brilliant career. 
id 
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Tue interest excited by the first appearance in public life of Jouw 
Ranpouru continued until he had passed away from among the 
living, and did not die with him, His aboriginal descent, extraordi- 
nary eloquence, and independent but eccentric course through life, 
seemed to unite in securing to every thing he said or did, an atten- 
tion on the part of his countrymen, which has been given to but 
few of the great American family. He was born on the 2d of June, 
1773, at Matoax, the seat of his father, three miles above Peters- 
burg, in the state of Virginia. His English ancestors were from 
Yorkshire, and he was descended, through his paternal grandmother 
Jane Bolling, in a direct line from the celebrated Pocahontas. Like 
Sir Walter Scott, and other celebrated men, he appears, from his own. 
account, prepared in 1813 for a nephew who was desirous to “know 
something of his life,” to have received a very irregular education, 
He was sent to a couutry school at an early age, where he learned 
the rudiments of the Latin language, and had mastered the Greek 
grammar perfectly, when the state of his health induced his mother to 
send him to Bermuda, where he remained more than a year, losing 
all his Greek, but reading with great avidity many of the best Eng- 
lish authors. After his retarn to the United States, he was sent, with 
his brother Theodorick, to Princeton college, where they entered 
the grammar school in March, 1787. He there attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, the president of the college, 
who thought that he found, in the Indian descent of his pupil, some 
support to a theory, which he gave to the world in an Essay more 
remarkable for its ingenuity than its accurate statement of facts. In 
the year 1788, after the death of his mother, he was sent to college 
in New York, but returned to Virginia in the summer of 1790; and 
in the autumn of that year came to Philadelphia, with the view of 
studying law under the direction of Edmund Randolph, then re- 
cently appointed attorney-general of the United States. Beyond 
abnost the first book of Blackstone, he seems to have done nothing 
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joined the opposition, and is said to have declared that his own 
opposition to the then administration would be “ perpetual.” The 
joumals indced, of the house, from the period we have mentioned, 
exhibit him in the character of its industrious assailant; and the 
warfare which he carried on against it, in the shape of calls for in- 
formation, in relation to the well known allegations against General 
Wilkinson, will be long remembered. 

About this period of his life a change came over him, the cause 
of which even his friends could not understand ; he became moody, 
morose, capricious, suspicious of his friends, sarcastic and bitter 
towards those he loved best, and a riddle to all around him. This 
state of things was explained at last, in 1811, by a paroxysm of | 
insanity, attributable to the ill health to which he had been subject 
almost from the time he arrived at manhood, and of which he seems 
to have had some lurking consciousness himself.* Of this malady 
he had frequent returns during his lifetime ;+ but upon political sub- 
jects his mind was clear; and many of his constituents seemed to 
think of him as the Mohammedans do of madmen, that on such sub- 
jects, at least, he was inspired, and they might commit their interests 
to his charge with safety. It will not be difficult to account, after 
whut has been just stated, for the numerous instances of eccentricity 
which were made known to the world through every medium, and 
were used as materials for every sort of attack upon his principles 
and person. 

On the 27th of February, 1808, Mr. Raxpouru united with his 
friend Joseph Clay, and fifteen other members of congress, in a pro- 
test against the nomination of Mr. Madison for the presidency. 
This proceeding, which may be considered as a declaration of war 
upon the administration which was to follow the nomination, gave 
an eamest of what his course would be; and he was true to the 
declaration. His speech on the 10th of December, 1811, was di- 
rected against the raising of an addition to the army, and against 
the war against Great Britain, which he saw approaching; and 
was strongly marked by the nglo-mania which seems afterwards 
to have attended him to his last hour. He followed up his speech 
of the loth of December, 1811, by moving a resolution, “that the 


* Speech of the 10th of December, 1811, in the house of representatives, on the second 
resolution of the committee of foreign relations, “ that an additional force of ten thousand 
men ought ta be raised,” &c. 

+ Letters to Dudley, p. 203, August, 1818. 
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president of the United States be authorized to employ the regwar 
army of the United States when not engaged in actnal service, and 
when in his judgment the public interest will not be thereby injured, 
in the construction of roads, canals, or other works of public utility.” 
This resolution he supported in a few but very pungent remarks, 
which, however, brought to his aid but fourteen votes; the resolu- 
tion, on the question being taken on its passage, being negatived by 
one hundred and two members voting against, and fifteen for it. 

To the declaration of war itself he opposed all possible resistance. 
On the 29th of May, 1812, he offered a resolution, “That under 
existing circumstances it is inexpedient to resort to war against 
Great Britain.” The remarks with which Mr. Raxnoteu prefaced 
the introduction of this resolution led to an angry debate, principally 
upon the various questions of order which arose out of the subject 
matter of the remarks, produced difficulty between him and the 
speaker, Mr. Clay, whose decision against him on the points of 
order was sustained by the house. The prefatory remarks to which 
we have alluded, involved the then existing state of the public rela~ 
tions of the United States with France and Great Britain, exhibiting 
a strong leaning against the former, and which, after he had spoken 
about an hour and a half, were decided to be out of order, because 
a member was bound to submit his motion to the house previously 
to debating so much at large. Mr. Ranvonrn chose to consider the 
decision as an “invention for stifling debate ;” and he addressed, on 
the 3oth of May 1812, an appeal to his constituents, the freeholders 
of Charlotte, Prince Edward, Buckingham, and Cumberland, which 
we give as affording the best specimen of his peculiar views and 
mode of reasoning, at the period of its publication. 


To the Freeholders of Charlotte, Prince Edward, Buckingham, and Cumberland, 


Farrow Cittzess.—I dedicate to you the following fragment. ‘That it appears in its 
present mutilated shape, is to be ascribed to the successful usurpation which has reduced 
the freedom of speech, in one branch of the American congress, to au enipty name. It in 
now established for the first time, and in the person of your representative, that the house 
may, and witl refuse to hear a member in his place, or even to receive « motion from him 
upon the most momentous eulject that can he presented for legislative decision. A similar 
motion was brought forward by the republican minority in the year 1798,* before these 
modem inventions for stifting freedom of debate were discovered. It was discussed as a 
muatter of right, until it wes sbandoned by the mover in consequence of additional ix:forma- 





* This motion was drawn, it is believed, hy Mr. Gallatin, but moved by Mr. Sprigg, do- 
claring it to be inexpedient at that time to resort to wer against the French republic. 
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tion (the correspondence of our envoy at Paria) Inid before congress by the president, In the 
“reign of terror,” the father of the sedition Jaw had not the bardihood to proscrihe the 
Tiberty of aprech, mucb less the right of free debate on the floor of congress, This invasion 
of the public liberties was reserved for self-styled republicans, who held your understandings 
in euch contempt, as to fistter themselves that you will overlook their every outrage upon 
the great fires principles of free government, in consideration of their professions of tender 
regard for the privileges of the people. 

It is for you to decide whether they have formed a just estimate of your chareter. You 
do not require to be told that the violation of the rights of bim whom you have deputed to 
represent you is an invasion of the righta of every man of you, of every individual in society 
If this wbusc he euffered to pass unredressod—~and the people alone are competent to apply 
the remedy—wo must bid adieu to @ free form of government for ever! 

Having Jeamed from various sources that 2 declaration of war would be attempted on 
Monday next, with elnsed doors, ¥ deemed it my duty to endeavor, by an exercise of my 
constitutions) functions, to arrest this beaviest of all possible calamities -and avert it from 
our happy country. I accordingly made the effort of which I now give you the result, and 
of the euccew: of which you will already have been informed before these pages can reach 
you, I pretond only to give you the substance of my unfinished argument, 

The glowing words—the language of the heart—~have passed away with the oecasion 
thot called them forth. ‘They are no longer under my control. My design is simply to 
submit to you the views which have induced me to consider a war with England, under 
oxisting circumstances, ax comporting neither with the rvrsrest nor the Hexon of the 
Anmerican people, but ax an idolatrous sacrifice of both, on the altar of Farxeu naracrry, 
PEMPIOY, AND ANEITION ! 

France has for-yeara ast offered us terms of undefined commercial arrangement, ax the 
price of n wur with England, which hitherto we have not wanted firmncus and virtue to 
reject. ‘That price iy now to be pald. We are tired of holding ont, and following the ex- 
eanplo of the sationa of continental Europe; entangled in the astifices, ar awed by the 
power of the destroyer of mankind, we are prepared to become instrumental to his projects 
of universal doininion, Before these pages meet your eye, the last republic of the earth 
will have enlisted under the banners of the tyrant, and become a party to his cause, The 
blot of the American freemen must flow to cement his power, to aid in stifting the laxt 
struggles of afilictod and persecuted man ; to deliver up into his handa the patriots of Spain 
and Portugul, tv establish hie empire over the ocean and over the land that gave our fores 
fathers hirth ; to forge our own chains! And yet, my friends, we are told, as we were told 
in dhe days of Mr. Adums, the finger of Heaven points to war.” Yes the finger of Heaven 
nots point to war. It points to war, as it pointe to the mansions of etema! misery and 
torture; ax a flaming beacon warming us of that vortex which we may not approach but 
with certain destruction. It points to desolated Europe, and warns us of the chastisement 
of those nations who have offended against the justice and almost beyond the mercy of 
Heaven, It announces the wrath to come upon those, who, ungrateful for the bounty of 
Providence, not satisfied with the peace, berty, security, and plenty at hame, fly, as it 
‘were, into the face of the Most High, and tempt his forbearance, 

To you, in this place, I can speak with freedom, and it becomes me to do #0: nor shall I 
be detwrted by the eavils and the eneers of those whe hold ss “ foolishness” all that savois 
not of worldly wisd&m, from expressing fully and frecly those sentiments which it har 
Pleased God, in his mercy, to engrave upon my heart. 

‘These are no ordinary times. The state of the world is unerampled; the war of the 
present duy is not like thst of our Revolution, or any which preceded it, at least in mudern 
times, ‘It is a war against the liberty and happiness of mankind. As is 9 war in which the 

° 
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whole humen race are the victims, to gratify the pride and lust of power of @ single indi- 
vidunl, I beseech you, put it to your own hosoins, how far it becomes you as freemen, as 
Christians, to give your aid and sanction to this impious and bloody warfare aguinst your 
brethren of the human family. ‘To such among you, if any such there he, who are inwen- 
Bible to motives not more dignified and manly than they are intrinsically wise, I would 
make a different appeal. I adjure you by the regard you have for your own security and 
Property, for the liberty and inheritance of your children, hy all that you hold dear end 
sacred, to interpose your constitutional powers to save your country and yourselves from 
the calamity, the issue of which it ix not given to human foresight to divine, 

Ark yourselves if you are willing to become the virtual allies of Bonaparte? Are you 
willing for the sake of annexing Canada to the northern statcs, to submit to thet overgrow 
ing system of taxation, whieh sends the European labourer supperless to hed? To main 
tain by the eweat of your brow, armies at whose hands you are to receive # future master? 
Suppose Canada ours; is there any one among you who would ever he, in any respect, 
the better for it? the richer—the freer—-the happier—the more secure t for a Loon 
like this, that you would join in the warfare against the liberties of man in the other hemi 
wphere, and put your own in jeopardy? Or is it for the nominal privilege of a licensed 
trade with France, that you would abandon your lucrative commerce with Great Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal, and their Asiatic, African, and American dependencies? In a word, 
with every region of those vast continents, That commerce which gives vent to your 
tobacco, grain, flour, cotton, in short, to all your native products, which are denied a mur- 
kot in France t 

Thore are not wanting men so weak as to suppose that their approhation of warlike 
measures is a proof of personal gailantry, and that opposition to them indicates a want of 
that spirit which becomes a friend to his country; as if it required more courage and pur 
triotism to join in the acclamation of the day, than steadily to oppose one's self to the mail 
infatuation to which every people and all governments have, at some time or other, given 
way, Let the history of Phocion, of Agis, and of the De Witts, anawer this question, 
My friends, do you expect to find those who are raw loudest in the clamor for war, fore 
most in the ranks of battle? Or is the honor of this nation indisaolubly connected with 
the political reputation of a few individuals who tell you they have gone too far to recede, 
and that you must pay, with your ruin, the price of their consistency ? My friends, I 
have discharged my duty towards you; tamely and inadeyuate I know, but to the best of 
my poor ability, Tle destiny of the Atmcrican people is in their own hands. ‘Tho net 
is gpread for their destruction, You are enveloped in the toils of Frouch duplicity ; and 
if, which may Heaven in ite mercy forbid, you and your posterity are to hecome hewers of 
wood and drawera of water, to the modern Pharaoh, it shall not be for the want of my 
best exertions to rescue you from the cruel and abject bondage. This sin, at least, shat! 
not rest upon my eoul, 
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This appeal drew, on the 17th of June, 1822, from Mr. Clay, then 


speaker of the house of representatives, an answer addressed to the 
editor of the National Intelligencer,* the insertion of which is not 


* Niles’ Weeki Register, vol. ii, p. 266. 
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within the views or limits of this sketch, but which, though nearly 
twenty years have diminished the interest of the occurrence to which 
it relates, may still be read with pleasure and advantage, 

The health of Mr. Ranpoxra was seriously affected in the year 
1811; and he seems never to have recovered entirely from the effects 
of the attack which he then experienced; his life, subsequently, 
xcems to have been “ one long disease.”’* The idea of a restoration 
from change of air and scene, induced him to visit England in 1822, 
Of England, Ireland, and Scotland, he possessed, previously to having 
Deen there, the most minute and accurate local knowledge, derived, 
as he himself asserted, from books and conversation aided by a very 
retentive memory, and he sometimes amused himself not a little at 
the surprise it created. The attention he attracted upon his first 
appearance in London was very great, and many characteristic 
anvedotes of him reached this country. He went again to England 
in the spring of 1824, with the same hope of improving his health 
which led to his former voyage, and returned to the United States 
in the autumn of the same year. Disease, however, had taken such 
firm hold of him, that his subsequent public life received constant 
interruptions from its visitations. 

In June, 1830, Mr. Raynor was appointed, by president Jack- 
son, minister to Russia upon the recall of Mr. Middleton. He sailed 
shortly after his appoiutnsent, and arrived in London in July, from 
whence he reached St. Petersburg in September following. His 
stay in Russia was very short; the severity of the climate was ill 
adapted to the state of extreme infirmity under which he was suf- 
fering, and he returned to London, where, on the 26th of December, 
1830, he delivered a speech at the lord mayor’s dinner, Many 
rumors of the extraordinary conduct and behavior of the minister 
of the United States at the court of St. Petersburg reached this 
country soon after Mr. Ranvorrn’s arrival in Russia, were made 
public, and were seized upon with that avidity which affords such 
stringent proof of the predominance in hutnan nature to enjoy 
whatever renders our neigivbor less in general estimation. Mr. John 
Randolph Clay, the son of his old friend, who accompanied him as 
secretary of legation, deemed it right to repel the attacks which 
were made upon the strength of these rumors, by the publication 
of a letter, dated at St. Petersburg on the 17th of January, 1831, in 


* Letters to Dudiey, passim. 
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which he asserted, distinctly, that the statements which had been 
given to the public on the subject of Mr. Ranpoiru’s behavior and 
conduct, had no foundation in truth, The appointment of Mr. 
Ranvotra called forth innumerable attacks upon the president, and 
upon himself; the most vehement of which were founded upon the 
allegation that he received the outfit, when he knew he could not 
discharge the duty of a minister; and an imposing parade of figures 
‘was made* upon the subject of the cost to the country of his mis- 
sion. He returned to America in October, 1831, in a state of extreme 
exhaustion and weakness. 

The tariff or “American system,” as it has been sometimes 
termed, met with the most distinct opposition from Mr. Ranporra. 
He seems to have held the doctrine, that the manufacturing interests 
were never, in any country, satisfied with the extent of the legisla- 
tive protection granted to them; and he insisted that the tariff system 
was one which must end in the utter subversion of the rights of the 
states generally, and that it would be impossible for the slave-hold- 
ing states to submit long to its oppression. His views are svt forth 
in a letter dated November 22d, 1832, which he addressed to a 
writer in the Richmond Enquirer under the signature of a “ Friend 
to Truth,” 

On the 20th of May, 1833, Mr. Ranvotru arrived in Philadelphia, 
on his way to New York, where he intended to embark for Europe, 
again to try the effect of a voyage. He was in the last stage of a 
pulmonary disease; and, after lingering three days, he died at the 
City Hotel in Third street, 

Few individuals of modern times have attracted more notice in 
their own country than Jonny Raypoxpy; but it may be long before 
his true history and character will be portrayed; before the division 
of his life into periods shall furnish the materials even for a proper 
estimate of his views, feelings, and powers. It is conceded that 
among the orators of his owi lund, he was a star of the first magni- 
tude, but that his aberrations renae.sed his lustre worse than useless, 
He drew an attentive audience together in congress more certainly 
than any other speaker; his sayings, in which the manner and oc- 
casion was often more than the matter, were in every man’s mouth, 
and his fame extended throughout the union. But it has been said, 





* Niles’ Weekly Register, September 24th, 1831, p. 69, where the amount is stated at 
397,000 dollars, 
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that, while this was the case, he was brilliant, and nothing mores 
that he wanted sound, efficient sense, and useful knowledge. and 
was thus deficient in the most essential qualifications for the station 
he held in the councils of his country; that, like Cassandra, he was 
listened to, but never heeded; and was a living example that talent 
without wisdom leads to nothing. That with all the fame acquired 
by his eloquence, he was without any real influence, and that while 
assemblages were gathered together whenever he delivered one of 
his brilliant harangues, no man set the smallest value upon his 
opinion, It has been peremptorily denied that he was a statesman; 
though his career has exhibited him always in the front rank of 
whatever party he chose to ally himself to, his efforts have been 
deemed as injurious to his political friends as to their adversaries; 
and that his whole life was an exhibition of the futility of a mere 
man of genius, whose career was signalized by words, but left no 
dceds or great public acts to perpetuate his memory. Let us hope, 
however, that one day some one from among those who knew him 
best, may give us the truth in regard to one of the most remarkable 
of men, whose race was run, and whose voice was loudest in the 
council of the nation during some of the most difficult periods of 
existence; it seems almost impossible that such great and general 
interest and curiosity should have been excited by a mere talker, 
and that after a long and active life devoted almost exclusively to 
public affairs, he should have been gathered to his fathers having 
achieved nothing. 


Sok ~ ~<£ Ce. 


JOHN M°LEAN. 


Tre subject of this notice is one of those remarkable men, who, 
by the force of their own independent exertions, have risen from ob- 
seurity into great reputation, and into the highest offices in the nation. 
History has been said to be philosophy teaching by example ; and 
this is more eminently true with regard to Biography, where every 
lineament of the character is marked with more distinctness, and is 
seen under a clearer hight. 

Joun McLean was born 11th Marsch, 1785, in Morris County, New 
Jersey. When he was about four years of age his father removed to 
the western country. He remained a year at Morgantown in Virgi- 
nia, and then removed to that part of the State which has since been 
erected into the State of Kentucky. He first settled on Jessamine, 
near where the town of Nicholasville is now situated; but in 1793 
he removed to the neighborhood of Mayslick, where he continued to 
reside until the year 1797, when he emigrated to the then north- 
western territory (now Ohio), and settled on the farm on which the 
son now lives. At an ealy age John was sent to school, and made 
unusnal proficiency for one whose general opportunities were so li- 
mited, 

‘The old gentleman being in narrow circumstances, and having a 
pretty large family, was unable to send Joun from home to be edu- 
cated. He continued, therefore, to Jabor on the farm until he was 
about sixteen years of age, when his father consented to his placing 
himself successively under the instruction of the Reverend Matthew 
G. Wallace and of Mr. Stubbs, by whose assistance he made great 
advance in the study of the languages. During this period, his ex- 
penses, both for board and tuition, were defrayed by himself; for so 
limited were the circumstances of his father, that he generously re- 
fused any assistance from him. 

‘When about eighteen years of age young McLean went to write 
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in the clerk’s office of Hamilton County. This employment, at the 
same time that it would enable him to support himself, would also 
initiate him into the practical part of the law, the profession on which 
he hail already fixed his ardent and aspiring mind. The arrangement 
was, that he should write in the office for three years, but reserving a 
certain portion of each day for study ; and at the same time he was to 
prosecute the study of law under the direction of Arthur St. Clair, an 
eminent counsellor, the son of the illustrious General of that name. 
Jt is in this way that a mind animated by a genuine ambition, 
and firm and determined in its purposes, is frequently able to over- 
come the greatest difficulties, and to show with how much ease industry 
and virtue can triumph over all the disadvantages of obscurity and 
poverty. 

During his continuance in the office, young McLean was indefati- 
gable in the prosecution of his double duties. He also became a 
member of a debating society, the first which was formed in Cincin- 
nati; and it is a fact entitled to notice, that most of the young men 
who contributed to its formation have since distinguished themselves 
in the public service of their country. Young McLean took an 
active part in the discussions which were held in this society. The 
notice which his efforts attracted still further confirmed him in the 
determination which he had already taken not to aim at any ordinary 
mark, but to make the highest intellectual distinction the prize of his 
ambition. 

In the spring of 1807, Mr. McLean was married to Miss Rebecca 
Eiwards, daughter of Dr, Edwards, formerly of South Carolina; a 
laity who, to the most amiable manners, united the utmost benovolence 
of character, and presided over the cares of a large family with the 
greatest judgment and disoretion. She died in December, 1840. 

Ta the autumn of the year 1807, Mr. McLean was admitted to the 
practice of the Jaw, and settled at Lebanon. Here he immediately 
attracted notice, and soon rose into a lucrative practice at the bar. In 
October, 1812, he was elected to congress in the district in which he 
resided, by a very large majority over both his competitors. 

From his first entrance upon public life Mr. McLean was identi- 
fied with the democratic party. He was an ardent supporter of the war 
and of the administration of Mr. Madison; not that he was the blind 
and walistinguishing advocate of every measure which was proposed 
by his party; for he who will take the trouble to turn over the pub- 
lie journals of that period, will find that his votes were mainly given 
in reference to principle, and that the idea of supporting a dominant 
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party, merely because it was dominant, did not influence his judg- 
ment, or withdraw him from the high path of duty which he had 
marked out for himself. He was well aware that the association of 
individuals into parties was sometimes absolutely necessary to the 
prosecution and accomplishment of any great public measure. This 
he supposed was sufficient to induce the members composing them, on 
any little difference with the majority, to sacrifice their own judg- 
ment to that of the greater number, and to distrust their own opinions 
when they were in contradiction to the general views of the party, 
But as party was thns to be regurded as itself only an instrament for 
the attainment of some great public good, the instrument should not 
be raised into greater importance than the end, nor any clear and un- 
doubted principle of morality be violated for the sake of adhering to 
party. Ma. McLean often voted against his political friends ; and 80 
highly were both his integrity and judgment estimated, that no one 
of the democratic party separated himself from him on that account, 
nor did this independent course in the smallest degree diminish the 
weight which he had acquired among his own constituents. 

The first session which he attended was the extra session in the, 
summer alter the declaration of war. At this session, the tax bills 
were passed to sustain the war. The law which was passed to in. 
demnify individaals for property lost in the public service was origi- 
nated by Ma. McLean, and very naturally contributed to add to the 
reputation with which he had set out in public life. At the ensuing 
session he introduced a resolution, instructing the proper committee 
to inquire into the expediency of giving pensions to the widows of 
the officers and soldiers who had fallen in the military service, which 
was afterwards sanctioned by law. At this session he also delivered 
a very able and effective speech in defence of the administration in 
the prosecution of the war. This was published in the leading jour- 
nals of that day, and gave an earnest of the future eminence which 
our subject was destined to attain, 

Mr. McLean was a member of the committees of foreign relations 
and on the public lands. 

In the fait of 1815 he was re-elected to Congress with the same 
manimity as hefore. During the same year he was solicited to he- 
come a candidate for the senate, which he declined, inasmuch as the 
Honse seemed at that time to present the widest arena for the displav 
ot talents and for the acquisition of public fame. Mr. McLean was 
at this period barely eligible to a seat in the senate, having just at- 
tained his thirtieth year. 
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Finding that the expenses of a family were greater than the com- 
pensation he received as a member of Congress, and having no other 
resources than were derived frum his personal exertions, he consented 
to become a candidate for the bench of the Supreme Court of Ohio, and 
was elected to that office in 1816, unanimously. ‘he duties of this 
station he discharged with great ability. His mind seemed to combine 
alt the leading qualities which are requisite in a Judge, and his ad- 
vancement to the office was (elt to be a public advantage to the whole 
State. Meanwhile his reputation abroad was increasing in propor- 
tion; and in the sammer of 1822 Mr. Monroe appointed him Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. The emoluments of this office 
were larger than the salary of Judge. ‘This wasa consideration which 
was entitled to great weight. Judge McLean had a growing family, 
who he was anxious to educate ; and at the same time that he would 
now tw: hetter able to accomplish this darling object, the schools in the 
district would present a better opportunity for attaining the higher 
branches of education. He remained in this station, however, only 
until the first of July, 1823, when he was appointed Postmaster- 
General. 

Many of his friends endeavored to dissnade him from accepting this 
office. "They urged that the former inenmbents lad found its duties 
exevedingly arduous, while at the seme time they were not exempted 
trom a large share of that abuse and calumny whieh is so often wan- 
touly and indiscriminately heaped upon the pnblic servants, It was 
argued by anany that no ove comld acquire reputation in the office. 
Bat Judge MeLean determined to repose upon the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people, and he went into the office with the determina- 
tion of devoting his days and nights to the discharge of its duties. 

"Phe finances of the department were in alow condition, and it did 
not possess the public confidence. But immediately order was res- 
tored, and the public confidence revived. And it soon became evi- 
dent how easy it is to manage the most complicated business when 
the requisite ability and industry are put in requisition for the task. 
Tu a short time the finances of the department were in a most flourish- 
ing condition ; despatch and regularity were given to the mails, and 
the commercial intercourse of the whole country was prosecuted with 
the utmos’ celerity and ease. 

Inefficient contractors were dismissed. and the same course was 
adopted with regard to the postmasters and other agents of the depart- 
ment. Jndge McLean controlled the entire action of the department. 
‘The whole correspondence was superintended and directed by him 
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He gave his undivided and personal aitention to every contract which 
was made or altered. All appointments, all charges against postmas- 
ters, were acted on by him. In short, there was nothing done, involv~ 
ing the efficiency or character of the department, which was ol done 
under his immediate sanction. 

‘When he accepted the office, the salary of the Postmaster-General 
was four thousand dollars. A proposition was made to increase it to 
six thousand, and was sanctioned by the House of Representatives, by 
an almost unanimous vote, in 1827. There were, indeed, very few 
votes ugaitst it; avd some of the members who were opposed to it, re- 
gretted that they were compelled to pursue that conrse. In the se! 
the hill passed also, almost nnanimonsty. Mr. Randolph voted against 
it, and said the salary was for the officer and not for the ollie ; aud he 
proposed to vote for the Diil if the law should be made to expire wheu 
Judge McLean left the department. 

During the whole period that the affairs of the department were ad- 
ministered by Judge McLean, he had, necessarily, a most dificult 
part toact. The conntry wus divided into two great parties, animated 
by the most determined spirit of rivairy, and each bent upon advane- 
ing itself to the lead of public affairs. A question of great import was 
now started, whether it was proper to make political opinions the test 
of qualification for office. Such a principle had been occasionally 
acted upon daring preceding periods of our history, bnt so rarely, as 
to constitute the exception rather than the rule. It had never become 
the settled and systematic course of conduct of any public officer. 
Doubtless every oue is bound to concede something to the temper and 
opinions of the party to which he beiongs, otherwise party would be 
an association without any connecting bond of alliance: but no man 
is permitted to infringe any one of the great rules of morality and jus- 
tice for the sake of subserving the interests of his party. It cannet be 
too often repeated, nor too strongly impressed upon the public men of 
America, that notiing is easicr than to reconcile these two apparently 
conflicting views. The meaning of party is that it is an association of 
men for the purpose of advancing the public interests, Men flung 
together, indiscriminately, without any common bond of alliance, 
would be able to achteve nothing great and valuable; while, united 
together, to tend each other mutual support and assistance, they are 
able to surmount the greatest obstacles, and to accomplish the most 
important ends. ‘This is the true notion of party. It imports com- 
bined action, hut does uot imply any departure from the great princi- 


ples of truth and morality. So long as the structure of the human 
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mind is so different in different individuals, there wil! always be a 
wile scope for diversity of opinion as to public measures; but uo 
foundation is yet laid in the human mind for any material difference 
of opinion as to what constiwutes the great rule of justice. 

The course which was pursued by Judge McLean was marked by 
the greatest wisdorn and moderation. Believing that every public offi- 
cer held his office in trast for the people, he determined to be influ- 
enced by no other principles, in the discharge of his public duties, than 
a faithful performauce of the trust committed to him, No individual 
was removed froin office by him on accouut of his politien! opinions, 
Tn making appointments, where the claims and qualifications of indi- 
viduals were equal, aud at the sume time one was known to be friendly 
to the udininistration, he felt himseif bound to appoint the one who was 
friendly. But when persons were recommended for office, it was not 
the practice to name, as a recommendation, Uiat they were friendly to 
the admiuistration, In all such eases the man who was believed to 
be the best qualified was selected by the department. 

On the arrival of General Jackson at Washington, after his elec- 
tion, and when he was about selecting the members of his cabinet, 
Jadge McLean was sent for to ascertain whether he was willing to 
remain at Washington, Gen, Jackson having stated the object he 
had in view in requesting an interview, the Judge remarked to hin, 
before he subntitted any proposition on the subject, that he was desi- 
rous to explain te him the line of conduct whieh he had hitherto pur- 
sued. He observed, Quit the General might bave received the im- 
pression from some of the public prints that the Postmaster-General 
had wielded the patronage of his olfice for the purpose of advancing 
the General’s election to the Presidency : that he wished it distinctly 
to be understuod that he had done no such thing, and that if 
he had pursued such a course, he would deem himself uaworthy 
of the confidence of the President elect, or of any honorable man. 
The General replied with warm expressions of regard and con- 
fidence, that he approved of his course, and wished him to re- 
main in the post-office department. He at the same time expressed 
regret that circumstances did not enable him to offer the Judge 
the Treasury department, The War and the Navy departments were 
subsequently tendered to him, but he declined them both. Afier- 
wards Gen. Jackson sent for him, expressed great regret at his 
Jeaving Washington, and made unbounded professions of friendship if 
he would consent to remain. But the Judge’s resolution had been 
taken, und he was determined to adhere to it. The spirit of party 
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had bec.me unusually bitter and acrimonious, and threatened to over- 
leap all the fences with which it haa been hitherto confined. He be- 
lieved that it would be dificult, if not impossible, for him to pursue the 
even and measured course which he had hitherto followed with so 
mucli credit to himself and advantage to the nation. Retirement from 
Political 1ife seemed, under such circumstances, most desirable. The 
President, however, wishing to avail himself of abilities which had 
been exerted so long in behalf of the public welfare, offered him the 
place of Judge of the Supreme Court, the highest jndieial station in 
the country; and on his signifying that he would accept, he was im- 
mediately uominated, and the nomination ratified by the senate. 

Soon after this appointment many of the public jonrnats in the 
northern, middle, and western states introdreed his nante tu the pub- 
lic as & candidate for the presidency at the succeeding election. Many 
of the opposition papers adhered to Mr. Clay, and the name of Mr, 
Calhoun wes brought out in so uts of the South. The Anti-Ma- 
showed a stron:: disposition to rally upon Judge McLinany, 
and it was clear that thet parry contd not elect, wiles the other ele. 
ments of opposition should unite with them, 

The Anti-Masons met in convention in the fall of the year 1831, 
and Jide McLean addressed 2 letter to the members of the convene 
tion, declining a nomination. In this letter he declared, that 4 If by 
a multiplicity of candidates, an election by the people should be prevent 
ed, he should consider ita nutional misfortune. In the present agitated 
state of the public mind, an individual who shontd be elected to the 
chief magistracy by tess than a majority of the votes of Ute people, 
could scarcely hape to canditet successfully the bnsiness of the nation, 
He should possess in advance the public confidence, and a majority 
of the sulfrages of the people is the only satisfuctory evidence of that 
confidence.” 

Shortly after the re-election of Gen. Jackson, his name was again 
brought forward, in the first instance by a nomination of the people in 
Baltimore, which was followed by similar nominations in Pennsylva- 
nia, Olin, New Jersey, and several other States. A majority of the 
members of the Ohio legistature also nominated him for the same 
place. At length, in Angnst, 1835, he addressed a Setter to the chair- 
man of one of the principal committees, in which he expressed the 
same sentiments he had declared on the preceding occasion. He wag 
aware that this course would discourage his friends, but he was not 


desirous to attain the office, except on such terms as would enable 
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him to carry out those principles which would elevate and tranquillize 
the political action of the country. 

For several years Judge McLean was the only survivor of the 
members of the Supreme Court on the bench, at the time be was 
appointed: Judge Washington was the first stricken down, after that 
period, from that elevated tribunal. His place was filied by Jadge 
Baldwin, who has also fallen. Johnson next followed the demise of 
Washington. His place was filled by the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Wayne. The shaft of death then brought to the dust Chief Justice 
Marshal], who had long been the chief ornament of the bench. Judge 
Barbour was appointed to fill his vacancy ; and he too has fullen ; and 
Mr. Justice Daniel became his successor. Judge Duval resigned un- 
der the pressure and infirmity of age. and shortly after died; he was 
succeeded by Chief Justice Taney. Jndge Thompson was the next 
victitn of the fell destroyer, and Mr. Justice Nelson succeeded him. 
Mr. Justice Grier succeeded Judge Baldwin. Judge Story, whose 
Joarning and ability gave renown to that tribunal, was the last of the 
old bench who fell, leaving Judge McLEAN the survivor of the court 
ag it was in 1829, Judge Woodbury succeeded Judge Story, and he 
too fell after a short career; and Judge Curtis became his successor, 

Tn 1837, two Judges were added, making the number nine. Judges 
Catron and McKinley were appointed to the seats thus created. 

The labors of the Judges of the Supreme Court, in their extent and 
importance, are not appreciated except by those of the Jegal profession, 
who occasionally argue causes in that court. On an average fifteen 
hours in every twenty-four, Sundays excepted, the Judges are labori- 
ously engaged in the performance of their duties. Every part of 
these require research and intense thought. In hearing arguments 
in court, the mind must be engaged to the exclusion of other subjects; 
and in weighing the arguments and looking into the records in each 
case, and in discussing the legal questions in consultation, as well 
as writing opinions, the mind is constantly on the stretch. No 
duties performed by public officers of the government are as exhausting, 
mentally and physically. Yet it is a singular fact that Judge McLean 
Was never absent except one or two days, at the session of the Su- 
preme Court, efter he took his seat in January, 1830. This cannot 
be said of any other Judge. 

The powers of that court are more extensive than those which have 
ever been committed to any other tribunal. It takes cognizance of 
controversies bet ween states; and where an act of the legislative power. 
state or federal is in conflict with the constitution of the Union, it has 
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the power to declare the act void. No questions can arise under the 
laws of nations, the commercial, or the maritime law, the civil, or 
the laws of real property, but what may be considered and decided by 
the Supreme Court. In its hands are deposited the balance power of 
the nation, and on a faithful discharge of its duties, depend in no in- 
considerable degree, the prosperity and permanancy of the government. 
‘These great duties have at all times, and under all circumstances, been 
discharged by that high tribunal in such manner as to receive in a very 
large degree the public confidence. Whilst the political and executive 
branches of the government, have been subjected to many changes, 
which have endangered the greut interests of the nation, and some- 
times seriously involved the integrity of the Union, no party or body 
of men have undertaken to deride the powers of the Supreme Court 
of the Union; and in the most perilous party times, the parties of 
every hue have looked to that tribunal as the hope of the nation. 

Causes involving local rights and feelings may produce much excite- 
ment, but resistance to a judgment or decree of the Supreme Court has 
been rarely threatened, and never carried into effect. Such an attempt 
has always been frowned upon by the friends of order and good govern- 
ment. And when the day shall come that an organized power, under 
the auspices of state sovereignty, or otherwise, shall successfully 
oppose the solemn decisions of that court, it will be followed by the 
disorganization of the government. 

Judge McLran took a prominent part in all the leading ques- 
tions, constitutional or otherwise, which were decided after he 
took a seat on the bench. In some of them he delivered the opinion 
of the court, in others he gave his individual opinion, coinciding in the 
result with the majority of his brethern, and in some cases he dissented 
and assigned his reasons for doing so. 

From the nature of the duties of the supreme bench, and the durable 
manner in which the acts of each of its members are spread out before 
the community, a judgment will be made up by the public, as to his 
ability and fitness for the place, which no effort, friendly or hostile, can 
materially change. His monuments in the reports of that tribunal, for 
good or for evil, are written in undying words, and must sustain or 
depress his public character in all time to come. But few comparatively 
are called to pass this awful ordeal. Some have passed it, who no 
longer have an interest in human concerns, but who shed so clear and 
steady a light upon their path, that throughout the annals of civiliza- 
tion and the common law, it will be regarded. A Judge of the 
Supreme Court must rest upon his personal qualifications for his 
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public character, and no man had more reason to rejoice in this ar- 
Yangement than Judge McLrax. It will not be forgoten that, in 
the celebrated Dred Scott case, he dissented from the decision of the 
court as given by Judge Taney. 

As evidences of the high esteem in which Judge McLean was held 
by those most competent to judge of his intellectual and morat ex- 
celiencies, we may state that the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by Harvard University, at Cambridge, the 
Wesleyan University, and by one or two other collegesin the United 
States. Ile was for several years also the President of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, the seat of whose operations is in Phila- 
dolphia. 

We have alrendy said that in 1840, the Judge suffered the severest 
affliction which sach a man can endure, in the loss of the companion 
of his youth and the mother of his children. She died as she had 
lived, an example of virtue, and the triumphs of religion. In 1843, 
he married Mrs. Sarah Bella Garrard, daughter of Israel Ludlow, 
Esq., one of the founders of Cincinnati, a lady extensively known and 
admired for the graces of her person, the amiable charm of her man- 
ners, and the accomplishments of her refined and cultivated intellect. 

Judge McLean was long identified with the party opposed to the 
extension of slavery, and his name was prowinently before three sev- 
eral conventions, in 1852, 1856, and 1860, for nominating a candi- 
date for the Presidency. He died in 1861, a few weeks after the 
inauguration of his compatriot in the cause of buman liberty, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He saw the coming of the great crisis, when the prin- 
ciples he had long advocated were to be tried; but he lived not to see 
the triumph which he anticipated for them. 

Judge McLean was tall and commanding in person, well-propor- 
tioned, with an appearance indicating great physical vigor and intel- 
Jectual energy. His general habits of life were always very simple, 
and free from ostentation. His temper was highly cheerful. his man- 
ners were frank and pleasing, his conversation instructive and elo- 
quent; so that he possessed in s very rare degree the faculty of 
inspiring confidence and warm attachment towards him in all who came 
within hie influence, especially the younger members of the bar, to- 
wards whom he always especially extended his kindness and courtesy. 
For many yeara past he was s communicant with the Methodist 
church, and his public and private life was in perfect harmony with 
his profession. Diligence, justice, and benevolence guided him in 
his whole career as a citizen, a lawyer, and a judye. 
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Were we called upon to polat out the woman, of Amenca, most 
worthy to be held up as the pattern and glory ef her sex, without 
a second thought, we should turn, heart and mind, to Mr. Ln 
Huntiey Sicovaney. 

She was the only child of Mr. Ezekiel Huntley, anda native of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. Her mother, whose maiden name was Wentworth, 
had a nature enriched with the old pilgrim strength, which gave such 
distinctive lineaments to the women of her time, and possessed also a 
wealth of that pure unwritten poetry which found expression in her 
child. Lypra Howrey was born a true woman, and a trae poet. To 
speak of her birth as being high or low, would be affectation; for, the 
seat of nobility in our republic, is the soul which comes from God. 
Though Lypia Howrey must have had a laudable pride in the staunch 
New England character of her parents, in their probity, nataral intel~ 
ligence, and high respectability, yet the birthright which gives her 
fame and features a place in this gallery, is from Heaven. 

Some day—when the hearths and tombs of our great spirits shall 
become shrines,—Norwich, Connecticut, will be hauated by those who 
render homage to genius, for it was her birthplace—and Hartford also, 
for it was long her home ; where henceforth her tomb shall be pointed 
out to all who honor her name. 

Mr. Huntley was a Iandbolder, and had also charge of an estate 
belonging to Madam Lathrop, the widow of Dr. Daniel Lathrop, and 
daughter of Joseph Talcott, Governor of Connecticut in 1735 and 1741. 
In this lady’s mansion, his family resided, a separate establishment, 
but with all the social links of existence drawn close by the hourly 
intercourse thus enjoyed. Madam Lathrop was a widow and childless, 
when the little Lyp1a brought the charm of infant genius to her dwell. 
ing. She had nearly reached the limits of fourscore, when the bloom 
of childhood, and the ripe wisdom of green old age blended their holy 
contrasts at one fireside. You can see traces of this early association 
in her amiable life. Hor meekness was that of one early impressed 
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with hallowed reverence for the great and good. The subdued manner 
—the thoughtful care of everything around her—the sweet self-for- 
getfulness, which half concealed the under current of affection swelling 
strong and deep beneath this womanly gentleness—all these beautiful 
traits must have received their most vivid impulses from her infant 
intercourse with venerable and saintly age. 

It is said that the child was precocious, and this is not wonderful, 
with her own fine nature gathering up the moral strength and golden 
experience of her aged friend. How could it well be otherwise? But, 
unlike the generality of precocious children, her after life has been a 
bright progression. Perhaps this precocity originated in the heart, and 
excited by love, the brain sprang forward in fervent and healthful 
sympathy, 

Madam Lathrop was a highly gifted lady, with all her strong powers 
of mind and warm affections unimpaired, and possessed of that personal 
dignity which insured universal respect. Her memory ranged back 
through almost the entire eighteenth century, and her friendships had 
been among the most powerful intellects of her time. Her actual life 
embraced the most thrilling portion of our national history, and her 
mind was enriched with that pure old English literature, which had 
not then been diluted by the froth of desultory authorship. The 
venerable Jady, with all this rich store of intelligence fresh in her 
memory, still felt the infirmities of advanced years, and but for this 
gentle child, must have spent many lonely hours while her mind was 
still athirst for the mental aliment which impaired sight denied. Was 
not this enough to arouse the soul of a child full of affection and bright 
with genius? At three years of age, she could read the Bible, and we 
soon find her in that “low browed and ample room; the wood fire 
gleaming upon crimson moreen curtains; the gilded clock,—ebony 
framed mirrors, and polished wainscot, giving back the light from two 
stately antique candlesticks, reading Milton, and Young, and Sherlock, 
to her loved friend who sits knitting in the cushioned easy chair.” Thus 
it would seem that through her affections, Lypra Honriry became 
precocious. It was no feverish excitement of the brain, but the early 
and wholesome growth of noble qualities that have strengthened to her 
present vigorous maturity. 

Madam Lathrop’s library was rich with chaste English authors, 
and amid these ancient books her little friend first began to dream 
those bright imaginings that softly as the dew falls, took to themselves 
melodies, and at length swelled into poems that will live among the 
first and best that have enriched our national literature. 
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The early inspirations of her genius met the most encouraging sym- 
pathy from her revered benefactress, and at eight years of age the 
child had secured two rare blessings, a judicious loving friend, and the 
power to express the thoughts that tranguilly, like unfolded blossoms 
Jay in her heart. 

Seldom has it fallen to the lot of a being so gifted, to be thus favored, 
and fostered. A fond, vigorous minded, and truly religious father; a 
mother possessed of rare practical sense, with that delicate fancy which 
must unconsciously have imbued the child with its owh unwrought 
romance ; a friend such as few persons were privileged ever to possess; 
surrounded by all that refines in wealth, without the selfishness and 
pampered appetites that too often follow in its train, or attend its 
expectations. We cannot imagine a state of things more favorable to 
the development of a mind like hers! 

Thus, for fourteen years, Lyp1a Huwruey lived in the sweetest and 
purest of life’s enjoyments: but at that period, her noble friend having 
reached the age of 88—died. Like the fruit of a tropical climate, she 
had drunk the sunshine and dew of heaven upon the same bough with 
the blossom, and now fell away, fully ripe, leaving the delicate flower 
but half unfolded. To the child of genius this was the first great sor- 
row, 

Among the coevals of the subject of this sketch, there was no one 
to whom she was so tenderly attached as to Ann Maria Hyde, a young 
lady whose moral and fine mental powers were graced and rendered 
winning by sweetness of disposition, unaffected modesty, and varied 
acquirements. ‘The friendship of these two young persons was intimate 
and endearing. They were companions in long rural walks, they 
sat side by side at their studies, visited at each other’s dwellings, read 
together, wrought the same embroidery, or, with paint and pencil, 
shaded the same flower. Youthful friendships are usually so transient, 
that this might scarcely demand notice, save for the strength of its 
foundation. it appeared to be based upon a mutual desire to do good; 
a fixed purpose to employ the talents which God had given them, for 
the benefit of the world upon which they had entered. In pursuance 
of this object, they not only assiduously cultivated their mental powers, 
but engaged with alacrity in domestic affairs and household daties; 
finding time, also to make garments for the poor, to instruct indigent 
children, to visit the old and infirm, and to watch with the sick and 
dying. 

Among the plans for future usefulness, which these young friends 
revolved, none seemed so feasible, or so congenial to their tastes, as 
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that of devoting themselves to the work of education. This, therefore, 
they adopted as their chosen sphere of action, and resolutely kept this 
object in view through the course of their own intellectual culture. The 
books they read, the studies they pursued, the accomplishments they 
sought, all had reference to this practical design. After qualifying 
themselves to teach those English sciences which were considered 
necessary to the education of young females, together with the ele- 
ments of the Latin and French, they spent some time in schools at 
Hartford, principally to acquire those ornamental branches, which 
were then deemed essential. On their return, they entered, at the 
age of nineteen, upon the business of instruction. A class of young 
ladies in their native town gathered around them, and into this circle 
they cast not only the affluence of well stored minds, and the cheering 
inspiration of youthful zeal, but all the strength of their best and 
holiest principles. Animated, blooming, happy, linked affectionately, 
arm in arm, they daily came in among their pupils, diffusing love and 
cheerfulness with knowledge, and commanding the most grateful 
affection and respect. After a pleasing association of two years, the 
young teachers parted, each to pursue the same line of occupation in a 
different sphere. But another separation, fatal and afflictive, was 
appointed. Miss Hyde became the victim of a fever, at the age of 
twenty-four, in the midst of usefulness and promise. Of this beloved 
companion, Miss Hurriey published an interesting memoir, soon after 
her decease; and again recurs to her with gushing tenderness, in the 
piece entitled “Home of an Early Friend,” written nearly thirty years 
after the stroke of bereavement. In flowing verse, and prose almost 
as harmonious as music, she has twined a lasting memorial of the 
virtues of the departed, and of that tender friendship winch was a 
marked incident in her own young life. 

Before the death of her friend, she had entered with fresh enthusiasm, 
at Hartford, upon the task of instruction.. In this path she was still 
happy and successful. It was regarded a privilege to be received into 
her circle, and many of her pupils became life-long friends. She there 
resided as a welcome and cherished inmate of the family of Madam 
Wadsworth, relict. of Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, whose mother was a 
Talcott, and nearly connected with the revered Madam Lathrop. The 
mansion-house in which Madam Wadsworth and the aged sisters of 
her husband dwelt, stood upon the spot now occupied by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. It was a spacious structure, unadorned, but deeply inter- 
esting in its historic associations. The poem “On the Removal of an 
Ancient Mansion,” is a graphic delineation of the impressions made 
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upon Mrs. Sicovaner’s mind, by her acquaintance with the threshold 
and hearth-stone of this fine old house, and her commumon with its 
excellent inmates. . 

Another member of the same family, Daniel Wadsworth, Esq., a 
man of great taste and erudition, manifested a lively interest in her 
mental cultivation. He had known her from infancy, under, the roof 
of Madam Lathrop, and had there seen some of her early effusions, 
both in prose and verse. 

At his earnest solicitation, she consented that some of these should 
be arranged for the press. The selection, which was principally from 
her journals, with some fugitive poems prompted by passing occur- 
ences, was made by himself; and with his influence and liberality, 
cast round her as a shield, she first ventured to appear before the pub- 
lic. Seldom has it been the lot of a young author to find a patron so 
wise, and a friend so true. His kind regard, and that of his amiable 
lady for her, suffered no diminution until their death, which took place 
in the years 1845 and 1848, when each had attained the age of seventy- 
seven. Full of years, and full of honors, they passed away; and her 
grateful affection for them has been often expressed in her writings, 
while the memory of their munificence and piety, is held dear among 
the people where they dwelt. ‘Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse,’ 
the book just alluded to, was followed by the “Memoir of Ann Maria 
Hyde;”’ and being urgently solicited by the various periodicals of the 
day, she became as frequent a contributor to their pages, as the absorbing 
duties of a teacher would permit. ‘Traits of the Aborigines,” a poem 
in five cantos, and the longest of her poetical works, was also com- 
posed during this period, though not published until after her mar- 
riage. 

We have now glanced at the principal circumstances that would 
seem to have had an influence in forming the intellectual and moral 
character of Miss Hunttey. Among these, doubtless, the discipline 
of her life as ateacher, was strong and salutary. The later emanations 
of her genius, are enriched with deeper trains of thought, and melodies 
of higher and more varied power, the outpourings of fresh affections, 
and the ripened fruits of a meridian sun. 

Her marriage with Charles Sigourney, Esq., of Hartford, took place 
in the summer of 1819. This gentleman was a native of Boston, a mer- 
chant of high standing, and a prominent member of the Episcopal 
Church. His early education had been conducted in one of the thorough 
and excellent schools of the mother-land, where the foundations are laid 
deep and strong, by a more energetic discipline than would be tolerated 
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in our republic. A more convincing proof of the perfection of their 
system, can scarcely be adduced, than the fact that though the period 
of his scholastic culture terminated at the age of fourteen, when he 
returned to his native clime, and devoted hiraself to the mercantile pro- 
fession, his critical knowledge of the Latin classics, as well as of the 
French language, remains unimpaired, though more than three score 
and ten years have passed over him. To these attainments, he added 
after the age of fifty, during the brief intervals of business, s0 much 
mowledge of Greek, as enabled him to read the Scriptures in that Jan- 
guage. Such were his intellectual tastes and habits of application, 
and 80 critical the style of whatever bas proceeded from his pen, that 
had he entered the department of either literature or science, there 
is no doubt that he might there have won a distinguished reputation. 

Mrs. Sicovaney, as far as attention to new and important duties 
would admit, continued her literary pursuits, and was sustained by an 
increasing fame, both at home and abroad. 

A few years after her marriage, a volume of poems appeared from 
the Boston press, which of itself was enough to secure the position 
which she still maintains, as first among the female poets of America. 
But previously to this, a collection of her poetical writings, so far 
as they could be collected from the periodicals in which they first 
appeared, had been published in London, under the title of “ Lays 
from the West.” As a writer of prose, she has been received 
with marked favor. ‘Letters to Young Ladies,” and ‘Letters to 
Mothers,” rank with the most beautiful and useful of her productions. 
Not less than five editions of the former work, have been issued by two 
publishing houses in London. Quite 2 number of juvenile books have 
proceeded from her pen, some of which were prepared as assistants in 
the instruction of her own little ones. Her works, of different sizes and 
pretensions, amount to between forty and fifty, more than twenty of 
which fre now in active circulation. Some have passed through 
numerous editions, others are entirely out of print. Several of them 
have been published in England and Scotland, with high appreciation. 
Her latest volume of poems was an illustrated octavo, from the Phile- 
delphia press, issued in a uniform series with Bryant, Willis, Longfellow, 
and Mrs. Osgood. 

Among her poems, the longest ones, ‘Traits of the Aborigines,” 
“Zinzendorff,?” and Pocahontas,” have not been the most popular, 
though the last named, is a highly wrought piece of sterling value, 
Her most beautiful effusions, those which are favorites now, and 
destined to lasting fame and favor, are short productions—tender, 
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lyrical, impassioned, descriptive, simple in thought and complete in 
finish. Such are “The Coral Insect,” “Death of an Infant,’ 
«© Western Emigrant,” “Connecticut Rivet,” ‘ Niagara,” “Retum 
of Napoleon,” “The Last Supper,’? “Indian Names,” ‘ Berkshire 
Jubilee,” and countless others, all of the same unrivalled grace; and 
though each be but a single bud or flower, yet, woven together, they 
form a wreath of undying bloom, verdure, and fragrance, which would 
adorn the brow of any poet of any age. 

Her works have been ever held in subservience to the duties of the 
domestic sphere, and written amid interruptions, which only an early 
and fixed attention to system in the division of time could have over- 
come. Of her poems, she herself says, “the greater part were sug 
gested by passing events, and partake of the nature of extemporaneous 
productions. Like wild flowers amid the dells or clefts of the rock, 
they have sprung up wherever the path of life has chanced to lead.”* 

More freely than any of our authors, she has been invoked for anni- 
versary odes, hymns for benevolent societies, and elegiac verses to 
solace mourning strangers; services which must from their nature be 
promptly rendered, and were seldom refused, though their payment 
could not be in fame, but in the pleasure of obliging. Miss Edgeworth, 
in her critique upon the writings of Mrs. Sicourwey, thus alludes to 
this species of extemporaneous composition. 

“Mrs. Sigourney appears to have the power of writing extempore 
on passing events, at the moment they are called for. But few persons 
of genius, especially of poetic genius, have ever possessed this power. 
She must have great command over her own mind, and what a cele- 
brated physician used to call voluntary attention, in which most people 
are lamentably deficient, so that they can never write anything well, 
when the subject is suggested, and the effort bespoken. Those 
powers are twice valuable, that can well accomplish their purpose on 
demand. Certainly, as it regards poetic gifts, they who give promptly, 
give twice. 

“Yet how few, even of professed and eminent writers, have been 
able to produce any effusions worthy of their reputation, or even worth 
reading, on what the French call ‘de sujets de command,’ and what 
we English designate, as on the spur of the moment. Addison could 
not. Gray could not. Mrs. Sicourney’s friends will be ready to bear 
testimony that she can.” 

During her whole life, Mrs. Siaovnwzy had beena devoted daughter, 
venerating and honoring ber parents, almost like a child, even in her 
maternity. Her love.soothed her pious mother upon her death bed, and 
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when her venerable father, who five years survived his life’s companion, 
had no one to rest upon, but that noble daughter, she became all the 
world to him. By that deep love, with which genius like hers 
brightens life, she cheered him with more than a child’s devotion, along 
his widowed path, and when the good old Christian, in his eighty- 
eighth year, went gently down to the grave, his memory became to 
her a holy thing. Those who visited her pretty cottage home in 
Hartford, found the portrait of this venerable father over the parlor 
mantel-piece, the face pleasant and tranquil, the hair untouched by a 
thread of silver, for eo it was, even to the last—and a smile lingering 
not upon the lips alone, but diffused in a gentle glow of benevolence 
all over the features. In its old place, by the chimney-piece of his own 
gmail spartment, stood the staff that supported his last footsteps; and 
in the daughter’s face, as she pointed out those objects, you would 
read that undying love, which was only turned more reverently heaven- 
ward, by the death of its object. 

In 1840, Mrs. Sicounney having had # voyage recommended by her 
physician, spent a year in England, Scotland, and France. No Ameri- 
can ever visited Europe, who, either as a lady or a poetess, was more 
generally respected. With Samuel Rogers, Joanna Bailey, Maria 
Edgeworth, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and some of the best families among the 
nobility, she became an honored friend and guest. Among the different 
classes of Christians in Europe, Mrs, Sicovrnry moved as a lady, not 
only of high moral worth, but as distinguished by a spirit, the very 
opposite of bigotry. She did much to recommend piety in connection 
With dignified and easy manners, especially among young ladies, some 
of whom will ever cherish the recollections of her visit among the 
tichest gems of memory. From the Queen of the French, she received 
after her return, the gift of a superb diamond bracelet, which is now 
endowed with a touching historical interest. 

This year abroad, gave origin to “ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
Lands,” one of the most exquisite books of travel ever issued from the 
American press, and which has ministered to the gratificatton of many 
thousands in Europe, as well as in this country. 

Up to the present time, Mrs. Sicovrney’s are among the purest 
gems of our magazine literature, and her position as first in purity and 
talent among the lady writers of America, has never been disputed by 
@ person worthy the name of critic. 

‘Two children, a son and daughter, have rewarded Mrs. Sicovznxy 
for the affection bestowed on her own parents. The daughter was long 
byherside. Allthe pure taste and sweet feminine qualities of the mother 
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brightened again in the young life of her daughter. But her son, 
a youth of noble promise, joined his grandfather in Heaven, in the 
bloom of nineteen. How the bereaved mother suffered, how her 
woman’s heart wrestled with its grief, those who know how deeply and 
tenderly she has sympathized with the sorrows not only of friends, 
but of strangers, can well imagine. It is impossible for those who know 
and loved her, to think of this bereavement, without a thrill of sympathy 
for the sublime submission of that weeping mourner, enabled to exclaim 
in the depth of her anguish—God’s time and will are beautiful, and 
through blinding tears I would fain give him praise.’ 

It was in the summer of 1850, that she was called to resign to the 
tomb, this only son, with whose peculiarly susceptible nature, her own 
had an intense indwelling, and who early evinced uncommon maturity 
of mind, extent of intelligence, refinement of spirit, and thoughtful 
piety. ‘This sorrow has called forth the most tender and impressive 
of all her works, “The Faded Hope,” which was published in Eng- 
land and Scotland, immediately after its appearance in this country. 
‘We venture to say, that this touching, simple portraiture, cannot be 
read without tears. Should the system of intellectual and moral 
culture, which it unfolds, suggest some important improvements in 
home-education, which we trust it will, there may yet be reason 
to rejoice in the happy results of the removal of one, so deeply 
beloved. 

It has already been mentioned that the writings of Mrs. Sicournzy 
have been kindly received, and warmly appreciated in the mother land. 
‘Two volumes of her poems, which appeared from the English press 
during her visit in Europe, the London Atheneum describes as “Re- 
prints of the sweet and graceful compositions which have raised the 
name of Mrs. Sicourwey to the highest rank among the female orna- 
ments of American literature and poetry;’” and adds, “So many 
specimens of her muse, however, have found place in almost every 
sort of English publication, reviews, magazines, selections, &c., that 
we will not quote any further examples of their well known beauties, 
but commend them heartily to the favor of our reading community.” 

After all, we conceive that Mrs. Sicovrney had never fully reached 
the point, to which her intellectual endowments entitled her to aspire. 
She had labored in too many fields, and been too strenuous, that no 
womanly duty should be left undischarged, to have allowed unob- 
structed scope to her genius. The most striking feature in her habi- 
tudes was intense and systematic industry. In the laborious work of 
an educator, in the sphere of s New England housekeeper, which is 
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expected to comprise care, aotive effort, and ceoncny, und in te Yasioni 
departments of benevolence, which our age continsally maltiplies, she 
has performed almost as much as though she had not been a writer. 
‘Whatever employnient was pressed on her, by her position, and by 
what pity or piety seemed to ask of her sex, she considered as a duty 
to be discharged first; and the pen, as partaking more of the nature 
of a‘selace, hes been held secondary. Had Literary fame’ been ber 

it object, this classification would not have been adopted. 
Yet we doubt not she preferred i thus to he, not having “loved the 
praise of men, more than the praise of God.” 

On « review, we find the history of Mrs. Siaovawer; like herself, 
unpretending, and full of beautiful quietude. It is. marked ‘with no 
strong passages~-no overweening ambition—no uawomanly aspirations 
Timid, shrinking, gentle as 2 child—one is almost startled to:find her 
the pioneer of female literature in America, and to Jearn that she 
became an author when authorship required courage, when its reward 
was more than doubtfal, and when it was yet undecided, whether fame 
or reproach would be the result of literary exertion, in a woman, 
With all her domestic habits, and sweet feminine qualities unimpaired, 
her genius became triumphant. She had established a noble reputa- 
tion for herself, a beautiful precedent for her sister women, and yet 
remained true to her sex, true to her nationality, and trne to her God; 
ehe had witnessed the rise, the eminence, and the death of many 
literary personages; and she died in 1866, contented that eho had 
employed her pen and her purse to same good purpoao in: her-own 
humble way. ‘Well does a Hartford poet write over ber grave. 


“What noble theme has: she not sang? 
Her fame to other. lands hes flown ;. 
‘Wherever sounds our x 

They hold her. suamoty Hike cur ows. 





“And here where our breed rinte sweepe,’' 
By tower and spire and welling dome, 
Here by the grave where Genius sleeps, 
From distint lands shall pilgrims come— 


“ And here recount her varied lore, 
‘Tell of the wonders she has done, 
And spread her fame from shore to shore, 
The Good, the Pure, the Gifted one. i 
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Genezat Evan Shelby, the father of the late Governor SHeLRy, 
when a small lad, emigrated from Wales with his father, and scttled 
in the then province of Maryland, near the North mountain, about 
120 years ago. He possessed astrong mind and an iron constitution 
of body, with great perseverance and unshaken courage. His skill 
as a hunter and woodsman led to his appointment as captain of a 
company of rangers, in the French and Indian war, which con- 
menced in 1754; during which year he made several successful 
expeditions into the Alleghany mountains. He was afterwards 
appointed a captain in the provincia} army destined for the reduction 
of Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg. He fought many severe battles 
in what is called Braddock’s war. He laid out the old Pennsylvania 
road across the Alleghany mountain, and led the advance of the 
army under General Forbes, which took possession of Fort Du 
Quesne in 1758. His gallantry was particularly noticed in the 
battle fought at Loyal Hanning, now Bedford, Pennsylvania. In 
1772 he removed to the Western Waters, and commanded a company 
in 1774 in the campaign, under Lewis and Dunmore, against the 
Indians on the Scioto river. He was in the sanguinary battle of 
10th October, 1774, at the month of the Kenhawa, and near the 
close of the action was the commanding officer, Colonels Lewis, 
Fleming, and Field, being killed or disabled. ‘The result gave 
peace to the frontier at the critical period of the colonies venturing 
into the eventful contest of the revolution, and deterred the Indiana 
from uniting with the British until 1776—in that year he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Henry, of Virginia, a major in the army com- 
manded by Colonel Christian against the Cherokees, which destroyed 
their towns and crops. In 1777 he was appointed colonel of sundry 

isons posted on the frontier of Virginia, and a commissioner 
with Colonels Preston and Christidn, to hold a treaty with this tribe 
at the Long Island of the Holston. In 1779 he ted a strong expedition 
against the Chicamauga Indians, on the Tennessee river which 
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resulted in the destruction of their towns and provisions; and which, 
occurring at the precise period when General George Rogers Clark 
captured Governor Hamilton at Vincennes, secured a temporary peace 
toTennessee and Kentucky, afforded time for the introduction of popu 
lation and the opening of land offices, and gave a permanence to the 
settlements of Kentucky and Cumberland, that never could be broken 
up by British influence, aided by savage intrigue. By the extension 
of the boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina in 1779, 
he was included in the latter state, and was appointed by the 
governor a brigadier general, the first officer of that grede on the 
Western Waters. 

Isaac Suexsy, the subject of this memoir, was born on the ele- 
venth day of December, 1750, near to the North mountain, in the 
province of Maryland, where his father and grandfather settled after 
their arrival in America from Wales. In that early settlement of the 
country, which was aunoyed during the period of his youth by Indian 
wars, he obtained only the elements of a plain English education ; 
but, like his father, born with a strong constitution, capable of bearing 
great privations and fatigue, he was brought up to the use of arms 
and the pursuit of game. 

At the age of twenty-one, he took up his residence in Western 
Virginia, beyond the Alleghany mountains, and was engaged in the 
business of feeding and attending to herds of cattle in the extensive 
natural range which distinguished that section of country. He was 
a lieutenant in the company of his father in the memorable battle 
fonght 10th October, 1774, at the mouth of the Kenhawa, already 
mentioned, and, at the close of that campaign, was appointed by Lord 
Dunmore to be second ia command of a garrison, ordered to be 
erected on the ground where this battle was fought. This was, 
probably, the most severely contested conflict ever maintained with 
the north-western Indians ; the action continued frota sunrise to 
sunsetting, and the ground, for half a mile along the bank of the 
Ohio, was alternately occupied by each of the parties in the course 
of the day. So sanguinary was the contest, that blood was found 
on each of the trees belind which the parties were posted. The 
Indians, under the celebrated chief, Cornstalk, abandoned the ground 
under cover of the night. 

Lieutenant Suetpy continued in this garrison until it was dis- 
banded, in July, 1775, by order of Governor Dunmore, who was 
apprehensive it might be held for the benefit of the rebel authorities. 
He proceeded immediately to Kentucky, and was employed as a 
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surveyor under Henderson & Co., who styled themselves proprietors 
of the country, and who had established a regular land office under 
their purchase from the Cherokees. He resided in the then wilder. 
ness of Kentucky for nearly twelve months, when, from continued 
exposure to the inclemency of the weather, and being without bread 
or salt, his health was impaired, and he returned home. 

Tn July, 1776, during his absence from home, he was appointed 
captain of a minute company by the committee of safety in Vir- 
ginia, In the year 1777, he was appointed, by Governor Henry, a 
commissary of supplies for an extensive body of militia, posted at 
different garrisons to guard the froutier settlements, and for a treaty 
to be held at the Long Island of Holston river, with the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians. These supplies could not have been obtained 
nearer than Staunton, Va., a distance of three hundred miles; but 
by the most indefatigable perseverance, (one of the most conspicuous 
traits of his character,) he accomplished it to the satisfaction of his 
country. 

In 1778, he was engaged in the commissary department, providing 
supplies for the continental army, and for an expedition, by the way 
of Pittsburg, against the north-western Indians. In the early part 
of 1779, he was appointed by Governor Henry to furnish supplies 
for the campaign against the Chicamauga Indians, which he effected 
upon his own individual credit. In the spring of that year, he was 
elected a member of the Virginia legislature from Washington county, 
and in the fall of that year, was commissioned a major, by Governor 
Jefferson, in the escort of guards to the commissioners for extending 
the boundary line between tliat state and the state of North Carolina. 
By the extension of that line, his residence was found to be within 
the limits of the latter state, and shortly afterwards, he was appointed 
by Governor Caswell a colonel of the new county of Sullivan, esta- 
blished in consequence of the additional territory acquired by the 
running of that line. 

In the summer of 1780, Colonel Suetny was in Kentucky, locating 
and securing those lands which he had five years previously marked 
out and improved for himself, when the intelligence of the surrender 
of Charleston, and the loss of the army, reached that country. He 
returned home in July of that year, determined to enter the service 
of his country, and remain in it until her independence should be 
secured. He could not continue to be a cool spectator of a contest in 
which the dearest rights and interests of his country were involved. 
On his arrival in Sullivan, he found a requisition from General 
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Charles M'Dowell, requesting him to furnish all the aid in his power 
to check the enemy, who had overran the two Southern states, and 
were on the borders of North Carolina. Colonel Saeiny assembled 
the militia of his county, called upon them to volunteer their services 
for a short time on that interesting occasion, and marched, in a few 
days, with three hundred mounted riflemen, across the Alleghany 
mountains. 

In a short time after his arrival at M’Dowell’s camp, near the 
Cherokee ford of Broad river, Colonel SaEetsy, Lieutenant-colonels 
Sevier and Clarke, the latter a refugee officer from Georgia, were 
detached with six hundred men to surprise a post of the enemy in 
front, on the waters of the Pacolet river. It was a strong fort, sur 
rounded by abattis, built in the Cherokee war, and commanded 
by that distinguished loyalist, Captain Patrick Moore. On the 
second summons to surrender, after the Americans had surrounded 
the post within musket shot, Captain Moore surrendered the garrison 
with one British sergeant major, ninety-three loyalists, and two hun- 
dred and fifty stand of arms, loaded with ball and buck-shot, and so 
arranged at the port-holes as to have repulsed double the number of 
the American detachment. Shortly afler this affair, Colonels SHELny 
and Clarke were detached, with six hundred mounted men, to watch 
the movements of the enemy, and, if possible, cut up his foraging 
parties. Ferguson, who commanded the enemy, about twenty-five 
hundred strong, composed of British and tories, with a smal] squad- 
ron of British horse, was an officer of great enterprise, and although 
only a major in the British line, was a brigadier general in the royal 
militia establishment, made by the enemy after he had overrun South 
Carolina, and was esteemed the most distinguished partisan officer 
in the British army. He made several attempts to surprise Colonel 
Snexsy, but his designs were baffled. On the first of August, how- 
ever, his advance, about six or seven hundred strong, came up with 
the American commander at a place he had chosen for battle, called 
Cedar Spring, where a sharp conflict ensued for half an hour, when 
Ferguson approached with his whole force. ‘The Americans then 
retreated, carrying off the field fifty prisoners, mostly British, inclu- 
ding two officers. The enemy made great efforts, for five miles, to 
regain the prisoners; but the American commander, by forming 
frequently on the most advantageous ground to give battle, so 
retarded the pursuit, that the prisoners were placed beyond their 
teach. The American loss was ten or twelve killed and wounded. 
it was in the severest part of this action, that Colonel SHutey's 
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attention was arrested by the heroic conduct of Colonel Clarke. He 
often mentioned the circumstance of his ceasing in the midst of the 
battle, to look with astonishment and admiration at Clarke fighting. 

General M’Dowell having received information that five or six 
hundred tories were encamped at Musgrove’s Mill, on the south side 
of the Enoree, about forty miles distant, again detached Colonels 
Snerey, Clarke, and Williams of South Carolina, with about seven 
hundred horsemen, to surprise and disperse them. Major Ferguson, 
with his whole force, occupied a position immediately on the route. 
The American commanders took up their line of march from Smith’s 
ford of Broad river, just before sundown, on the evening of the 18th 
of August, 1780, continued through the woods until dark, and then 
pursued a road, leaving Ferguson’s camp about three miles to the 
left. They rode very hard all night, frequently on a gallop, and just 
at the dawn of day, about half a mile from the enemy's camp, met 
a strong patrol party. A short skirmish ensued, and several of them 
were killed. At that juncture, a countryman, living just at hand, 
came up and told them that the enemy had been reinforced the 
evening before with six hundred regular troops, (the Queen’s Ameri 
can regiment, from New York,) under Colonel Innes, destined to 
reinforce Ferguson’s army. The circumstances attending the infor- 
mation were so minute, that no doubt was entertained of its truth. 
‘To march on and attack the enemy then seemed to be improper ; 
fatigued and exhausted as were the Americans and their horses, to 
attempt an escape was impossible. They instantly determined to 
form a breastwork of old logs and brush, and make the best defence 
in their power. Captain Inman was sent out with twenty-five men 
to meet the enemy, and skirmish with them as soon as they crossed 
the Enoree river. The sound of their drums and bugle horns soon 
announced their movements. Captain Inman was ordered to fire 
upon them and retreat, according to his own discretion. This stra- 
tagem (which was the suggestion of the captain himself) drew the 
enemy out in disorder, supposing they had forced the whole party ; 
and when they came up within seventy yards, a most destructive 
fire commenced from the American riflemen, who were concealed 
behind the breastwork of logs. It was an hour before the enemy 
could force the riflemen from their slender breastwork; and just as 
they began to give way in some parts, Colonel Innes was wounded, 
and all the British officers, except a subaltern, being previously killed 
or wounded, and Captain Hawsey, a noted leader among the tories, 
being shot down, the whole of the enemy’s line commenced a retreat. 
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‘The Amcricans pursued them closely, and beat them across the river. 
In this pursuit, Captain Inman was killed, bravely fighting the 
enemy hand to hand. Colonel Suetpy commanded the right wing, 
Colonel Clarke the left, and Colonel Williams the centre, According 
to M’Cuall’s History of Georgia, the only work in which this battle is 
noticed, the British loss is stated to be sixty-three killed and one hun- 
dred and sixty wounded and taken—the American loss to be four 
killed and nine wounded. Amongst the former Captain Inman, and 
amongst the latter, Colonel Clarke and Captain Clarke, 

The Americans returned to their horses, and mounted with a 
determination to be before night at Ninety-Six, at that time a weak 
British post, distant only thirty miles. At that moment, an express 
from General M’Dowell came up in great haste, with a short letter 
in his hand from Governor Caswell, dated on the battle ground, 
apprizing M’Dowell of the defeat of the American grand army under 
General Gates, on the 16th, near Camden, and advising him to get 
out of the way, as the enemy would, no doubt, endeavor to improve 
their victory to the greatest advantage, by destroying all the small 
corps of the American army. it was a fortunate circumstance that 
Colonel Suetsy knew Governor Caswell’s handwriting, and what 
reliance to place upon it; but it was a difficult task to avoid the 
enemy in his rear, his troops and their horses being fatigued, and 
encumbered with a large number of British prisoners. These, how- 
ever, were immediately distributed amongst the companies, so as to 
make one to every three men, who carried them alternately on horse- 
hack, directly towards the mountains. The Americans continued 
their march all that day and night, and the next day until late in 
the evening, without even halting to refresh. This long and rapid 
march saved them ; as they were pursued, until late in the afterncon 
of the second day after the action, by a strong detachment from Fer- 
gusou’sarmy. Colonel SHetsy, after seeing the party and prisoners 
out of danger, retreated to the Western Waters with his followers, 
and left the prisoners in charge of Colonels Clarke and Williams, to 
convey them to some point of security in Virginia; for at that 
moment there was not the appearance of a corps of Americans south 
of that state. The panic which followed the defeat of Gates and 
of Sumter, induced the corps of M’Dowell's army to disperse, some 
to the west and some to the north. The brilliancy of this affair was 
obscured, as indeed were all the minor incidents of the previous war, 
vy the deep gloom which overspread the public mind after the disas- 
trous defeat of General Gates. 
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Ferguson was so solicitous to recapture the prisoners, and to check 
these daring adventures of the mountaineers, that he made a stre- 
nuous effort with his main body to intercept them ; but failing of his 
object, he took post at a place called Gilbert town, from whence he 
sent the most threatening messages by paroled prisoners to the officers 
west of the mountains, proclaiming devastation to their country it 
they did not cease their opposition to the British government. 

This was the most disastrous and critical period of the revolution- 
ary war, to the South—-no one could see whence a force could be 
raised to check the enemy in their progress to subjugate this portion 
of the continent. Cornwallis, with the main army, was posted at 
Charlotte town, in North Carolina, and Ferguson, with three thou- 
sand, at Gilbert town, while many of the best friends of the American 
government, despairing of the freedom and independence of Ame~ 
tica, took protection under the British standard. At this gloomy 
moment, Colonel Saeipy proposed to Colonels Sevier and Campbell, 
to raise a force from their several counties, march hastily through 
the mountains, and attack and surprise Ferguson in the night. 
Accordingly, they collected with their followers, about one thousand 
strong, on Doe Run, in the spurs of the Alleghany, on the 25th of 
September, 1760, and the next day commenced their march, when 
it was discovered that three of Colonel Sevier’s men had deserted to 
the enemy. This disconcerted their first design ; and induced them 
to turn to the left, gain his front, and’ act as events might suggest. 
They travelled through mountains almost inaccessible to horsemen. 
As soon as they entered the level country, they met with Colonel 
Cleveland with three hundred men, and with Colonels Williams, 
Lacy, and other refugee officers, who had heard of Cleveland’s 
advance, by which three hundred more were added to the force of 
the mountaineers. They now considered themselves to be suffi- 
ciently strong to encounter Ferguson ; but being rather a confused 
mass, without any head, it was proposed by Colonel Surtuy, ina 
council of officers, and agreed to, that Colonel Campbell, of the Vir- 
ginia regiment, an officer of enterprise, patriotism, and good sense, 
should be appointed to the command; and having determined to 
pursue Ferguson with all practicable dispatch, two nights before the 
action they selected the best horses and rifles, and at the dawn of day 
commenced their march with nine hundred and ten expert marks- 
men, As Ferguson was their object, they would not be diverted 
from the main point by any collection of tories in the vicinity of their 
route. They pursued him for the last thirty-six hours without 
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alighting from their horses to refresh but once, at the Cowpens for 
an hour, although the day of the action was so extremely wet, that 
the men could only keep their guns dry by wrapping their bags, 
blankets, and hunting shirts around the locks, which exposed their 
bodies to a heavy and incessant rain during the pursuit. 

By the order of march and of battle, Colonel Campbell’s regiment 
formed the right, and Colonel Sue.ny’s regiment the left column 
in the centre: the right wing was composed of Sevier's regiment, 
Major Winston’s and M’Dowell’s battalions, commanded by Sevier 
himself—the left wing was composed of Colonel Cleveland’s regi- 
ment, the followers of Colonels Williams, Lacy, Hawthorn, and 
Hill, headed by Colone) Cleveland in person. In this order the 
mountaineers pursued until they found Ferguson, securely en- 
camped on King’s mountain, which was about half a mile long, 
and from which he declared the evening before, that “Gon 
Avmiaaty could not drive him.” On approaching the moun- 
tain, the two centre columns displayed to the right and left, formed 
a front, and attacked the enemy, while the right and Jeft wings were 
marching to surround him. In a few minutes the action became 
general and severe ; continuing furiously for three fourths of an 
hour, when the enemy being driven from the east to the west end of 
the mountain, surrendered at discretion. Ferguson was killed, with 
three hundred and seventy-five of his officers and men, and seven 
hundred and thirty captured.’ The Americans had sixty killed and 
wounded ; of the former, Colonel Williams. 

This glorious achievement occurred at the most gloomy period of 
the revolution, and was the first link in the great chain of events to 
the South, which established the independence of the United States. 
History has heretofore, though improperly, ascribed this merit to tha 
battle of the Cowpens, in January, 1781; but it belongs, justly, to 
the victory on King’s mountain, which turned the tide of war to the 
South, as the victory of Trenton, under Washington, and of Ben- 
nington, under Stark, did to the North. It was achieved by raw, 
undisciplined riflemen, without any authority from the government 
under which they lived, without pay, rations, ammunition, or even 
the expectance of reward, other than that which results from the 
noble ambition of advancing the liberty and welfare of their beloved 
country. It completely dispirited the tories, and so alarmed Corn- 
wallis, who then lay only thirty miles north of King’s mountain with 
the main British army, that on receiving information of Ferguson’s 
total defeat and overthrow by the riflemen from the West, under 
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Colonels Campbell, Sueupy, Cleveland, and Sevier, and that they 
were beating down upon him, he ordered an immediate retreat, 
marched all night in the utmost confusion, and retrogaded as far 
back as Winnsborough, sixty or eighty miles, whence he did not 
attempt to advance until reinforced three months after by General 
Leslie, with two thousand men from the Chesapeake. In the mean 
time, the militia of North Carolina assembled in considerable force at 
New Providence, on the border of South Carolina, under General 
Davidson —General Smallwood, with Morgan's light corps, and the 
Maryland line, advanced to the same point. General Gates, with 
the shattered remains of his army, collected at Hillsborough, also 
came up, as well as the new levies from Virginia, of one thousand 
men, under General Stevens ;—this force enabled General Greene, 
who assumed the command early in December, to hold Cornwallis 
in check. 

The legislature of North Carolina passed a vote of thanks to 
Colonel Sxexsy and several other officers, and directed each to be 
presented with an elegant sword, for his patriotic conduct in the 
attack and defeat of the enemy on King’s mountain, on the memo- 
rable 7th October, 1780. This resolution was carried into effect, as 
to Colonel SHELBY, in the summer of 1813, just at the moment when, 
in the language of Secretary Monroe, “disclaiming all metaphysical 
distinctions tending to enfeeble the government,” he was about to 
lead his troops far beyond the limits of the state of which he was 
governor. The presentation at that particular time afforded a pre- 
sage of the new glory he was to acquire for himself and country in 
that eventful campaign. 

If any were entitled to special commendation in this band of heroic 
spirits on King’s mountain, the claim of Colonel Sur.ny would be 
well founded. He originated the expedition, and his valor and un- 
shaken resolution contributed to rally the right wing when driven 
down the mountain by a tremendous charge from the enemy, at the 
onset of the battle. Nor have the histories of the war at the South 
done justice to the sagacity and judgment of Colonel Syetpy upon 
another interesting occasion, just following the affair on King’s moun- 
tain: As soon as he had placed the prisoners beyond the reach of 
the enemy, he repaired to the head quarters of General Gates, and 
suggested to him the plan of detaching General Morgan towards the 
mountains. ‘The details of this arrangement were submitted by him 
and approved by Gates, and Greene had the good sense to adopt 


them, after he assumed the command. The result of his advice waa 
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exhibited in the splendid affair at the Cowpens, which added fresh 
laurels to the veteran hrows of Morgan, Howard, and Washington. 

In the campaign of the fall of 1781, Colonel Swetay served under 
General Marion, a distinguished partisan officer, of the boldest enter- 
prise. He was called down by General Greene to that lower country, 
with five hundred mounted riflemen from the Western Waters, in 
September, 1781, to aid the General in intercepting Cornwallis, at 
that time blockaded by the French fleet in the Chesapeake, and who, 
it was suspected, would endeavor to make good his retreat through 
North Carolina to Charleston ; but upon his lordship’s surrender in 
Virginia, Colonel Suriey was attached to General Marion’s com- 
anand. below, on the Santee, and was second in command of a strong 
detachment of dragoons, under Colone! Mayhem, ordered to carry a 
British post at Fairlawn, near Monk’s Corner, eight or ten miles 
below the enemy’s main army, under General Stuart. Information 
had been received by General Marion, that five hundred Hessians at 
that post were in a state of mutiny, and would surrender to any 
considerable force that might appear before it. But the officer com- 
manding the post having some apprehensions of their fidelity, had 
marched them off to Charleston, the day before Colonel Mayhem 
appeared before it. The post, however, was surrendered, with 
one hundred and fifty British prisoners. The British general at 
Ferguson’s Swamp, nine miles jn the rear, made great, though una- 
vuiling efforts to intercept Mayhem’s party on their return with the 
prisoners to General Marion’s encampment. Immediately after this 
excursion, the British commander retreated with his whole force to 
Charleston, 

As the period for which the mounted volunteers had engaged to 
serve Was about to expire, and no farther active operations being 
coutomplated, after the retreat of the enemy towards Charleston, 
Colonel SHetey obtained leave of absence from General Marion, to 
attend the assembly of North Carolina, of which he was a member, 
which would sit two hundred miles distant, about the first of De- 
cember. Marion addressed a letter on the subject to General Greene, 
which Colonel SHesy was permitted to see, speaking in high terms 
of the conduct of the mountaineers, and assigning particular credit 
to Colonel Suexsy for his conduct in the capture of the British post, 
as it surrendered to him after an ineffectual attempt by an officer 
of dragoons, 

In 1782, Colonel SHersy was elected a member of the North 
Carolina assembly, and was appointed one of the commissioners tu 
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settle the preémption claims upon the Cumberland river, and to lay 
off the lands allotted to the officers and soldiers of the North Carolina 
line, south of where Nashville now stands, He performed this 
service in the winter of 1782-3, and retuned to Boonsborough, 
Kentucky, in April following, where he married Susanna, second 
daughter of Captain Nathaniel Hart, one of the first settlers of Ken- 
tucky, and one of the proprietors styled Henderson & Co., by their 
purchase of the country from the Cherokees. He established himself 
on the first settlement and preémption granted in Kentucky, for the 
purpose of pursuing his favorite occupation, the cultivation of the 
soil; and it is a remarkable fact, pregnant with many curious re- 
flections, that at the period of his death, forty-three years aftcr, he 
was the only individual in the state residing upon his own settle 
ment and preémption. 

He was a member of the early conventions held at Danville for 
the purpose of obtaining a separation from the state of Virginia ; and 
‘was a member of that convention which formed the first constitution 
of Kentucky, in April, 1792. In May, following, he was elected the 
first chief magistrate, and discharged its arduous duties with signal 
advantage to the state. The history of his administration of an 
infant republic in the remote wilderness would fill a volume with 
deeply interesting incidents, exhibiting him advantageously in the 
character of a soldier, of a lawgiver, and of a diplomatist ; but the 
limits prescribed to this sketch will not permit a detail of them. At 
the expiration of four years he retired to private life, being the first 
period of a general peace with the snvages he had ever experienced 
from his childhood. 

He was occasionally chosen as an elector of president; and when 
another war with Great Britain was expected in 1812, he was again 
elected to fill the highest executive office. His second administration 
commenced, also, at an interesting period. The whole western 
frontier was menaced by a savage foe, aided and supported by 
British intrigue ; our first army captured, and the Michigan territory 
in possession of the enemy. It was a crisis requiring a display of all 
the energies of his character, and, at the request of the legislature, he 
organized a body of four thousand volunteers, which he led in person, 
at the age of sixty-three, under General Harrison, into Canada, in 
the fall of 1813. He was the rallying point of patriotism in the 
state, and but for the unauthorized though judicious step, which he 
assumed upon his own responsibility, of calling out sented volun- 


teers, the favorable moment for operation at the crisis of the campaign 
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“would have been lost, and the nation deprived of the important 
results of the memorable victory on the Thames. His gallantry 
and patriotism on that interesting occasion were acknowledged by 
the commanding general. and by President Madison ; and in resolu- 
tions by the legislature of Kentucky, which recognised “his plans 
and the execution of them as splendid realities, which exact our 
gratitude and that of his country, and justly entitle him to the 
applause of posterity.” His conduct was approved, also, by a vote 
of thanks from the congress of the United States, awarding a gold 
medal as a testimony of its sense of his illustrious services. 

Jn March, 1817, he was selected by President Monroe to fill the 
department of war ; but his advanced age, the details of the office, 
and his desire, in a period of peace, to remain in private life, induced 
him to decline an acceptance of it. In 1818, he was commissioned 
by the president to act in conjunction with General Jackson in 
holding a treaty with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, for the pur- 
chase of their lands west of the Tennessee river, within the limits of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and they obtained a cession of the terri- 
tory to the United States, which unites the western population, and 
adds greatly to the defence of the country, in the event of future 
wars with the savages, or with any European power. This was his 
last public act. 

In February, 1820, he was attacked with a paralytic affection, 
which disabled his right arm, and which was the occasion of his 
walking lame on the right leg. His mind continued unimpaired 
until his death, by apoplexy, on the 18th July, 1826, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. It was a consolation to his afflicted family, 
to cherish the hope that he was prepared for this event. In the 
vigor of life, he professed it to be his duty to dedicate himself to 
Gon, and to seek an interest in the merits of the Redeemer: He 
had been for many years a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
in his latter days, be was the chief person in erecting a house 
of worship upon his own land. 

The vigor of his constitution fitted him to endure active and severe 
bodily exercise, and the energetic symmetry of his person, united 
with a peculiar suavity of manner, rendered his deportment im- 
pressively dignified ; his strong natural sense was aided by close 
observation on men and things ; and the valuable qualities of method 
and perseverance, imparted success to all his efforts. 
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Nornrye is more becoming to a country, or affords hetter proof of the 
excellent spirit of its people, than to find the reward of popular praise 
and popular honors bestowed upon those, whose labora have been 
guided by a wise philanthropy, and whose objects have been the wel- 
fare and improvement of mankind. It is, therefore, a matter of just 
pride, that the subject of the present notice should have his memory 
cherished by his grateful countrymen, as one who rendered important 
services in his day to the country which gave him birth. 

Enwaarp Livincsron was born in the year 1764, at Clermont, 
({Livingston’s manor,) Columbia county, New York. His education 
‘was commenced at Albany, and continued afterwards at a grammar 
school at Esopus, in Ulster county, which, on the destruction of that 
village in the year 1777, was removed to the neighboring village of 
Hurley. At this school he was prepared for the junior class of 
Princeton college, which he entered in 1779, and took his degree 
two years afterwards, The period was the most unfortunate for the 
attainment of a classical or scientific education. Frequent incursions 
of the enemy drove the professors from their chairs. The spirit- 
stirring incidents of the time made the students more anxious to join 
the bands hastily summoned for defence, than to seek for the more 
modest honors of literature; and when, as happened on more than 
one occasion, they were permitted by their teachers to embody them- 
selves in @ little company, and march to meet the enemy, they 
returned with feelings little suited to the calm pursuits of a college. 
"Their number rapidly became very small; the library was scattered ; 
the philosophical apparatus was destroyed ; and the college building 
itself was shared with a detachment of troops quartered in the town. 
Yet under all these disadvantages, some, at that period, laid the 
foundation of future celebrity. The class which graduated in the 
year 1781, consisted but af four young men, yet of these, three 
met twelve or thirteen years after, as members of the house of repre- 


rentatives of the United States; they were Mr. Livinesron, Wii 
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tiam B. Giles, a late governor of Virginia, and Abraham Venables, 
who perished in the dreadful conflagration at Richmond. The 
former on leaving college, commenced the study of the law at 
Afluny, under the direction of the late Chancellor Lansing, and 
was adinitted to the bar in the year 1795. 

from this period until 1794, Mr. Lrvixusron was employed assi- 
duonsly in the practice of the law. When, however, the constitution 
framed by the national convention was submitted to the people, he 
touk a warm part in the question of its establishment, which was 
more zealously opposed in New York than in any other state. This 
circuunstance, joined with his success at the bar, led to his election, 
in the year last mentioned, to represent the city of New York, and 
the counties of Queens and Richmond, in the fourth congress. 
‘The whole representation of the state consisted at that time of ten 
members. 

‘She public carecr of Mr. Livinaston during the succeeding six 
venrs, is embraced in the political history of his country. He was a 
distinguished and leading member of the republican party, main- 
taining an elevated position in congress, not less from his talents than 
from the liberal and candid spirit, the industry, zeal, and philan- 
thropy which he displayed. A few days after he had taken his seat, 
he called the attention of the house to the existing provisions of the 
crimiual code of the United States, and endeavored, though at that 
time without effect, to reform their sanguinary character, and adapt 
them more justly to the nature and quality of offences. He intro- 
duced, aud after repeated efforts, carried, several laws for the protection 
and relief of American searnen left by accident or misfortune on 
forign shores. He ardently promoted the establishment and gradual 
increase of the navy, and he supported the existing government, 
though opposed to its general policy, in every measure which was 
necessary to sustain the honor, or protect the rights of the country. 

At was at the commencement of one of the sessions, during which 
Mr. Livinesron sat in the house of representatives, that General 
Washington, in a speech to congress, referred to the occasion as the 
last on which he should meet them, and the address which it was 
proposed to mae him in reply, contained some remarks, in allusion 
to this circumstance, which led to an animated debate. The vote of 
Mr. Livinesron, on that occasion, was afterwards represented as 
evidence of hostility to General Washington; but he fortunately 
survived to refute the unworthy charge on the fioor of the senate of 
the United States, with an eloquence worthy of the occasion, and 
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with a feeling natural to one who had grown up in admiration of 
that great man, and who had seen him in his hours of peril and 
triumph, with a heart filled with sentiments of sincere veneration. 
It was indeed shortly after this, while his votes, speeches, and couduct, 
were fresh in the recollection of his constituents, that his term otf 
service expired, and he was reélected by an increased majority. A 
man, entertaining the sentiments towards Washington, that were 
ascribed to him, would not have received the votes of a city, where 
his name was adored. If further evidence were necessary, it is found 
in what occurred some years after. Mr. LivincsTon was selected, 
by the veteran relics of the revolutionary war, the chosen compa- 
nions in arms of their venerated commander, the New-York Society 
of Cineinuati, as one of the very few honorary members on whom 
the distinction has been bestowed, The venerable rennant of the 
friends and companions of Washington, associated under his auspices 
for the purpose of cherishing the friendships contracted during the 
contest he so glorionsly conducted, and watching over his fame, so 
inseparably connected with their own, would not have conferred that 
distinction on one, who had, at any period of his life, shown himself 
his enemy or detractor. 

After the close of the session of Congress, .n tne spring of 1801, 
Mr. Livinesron declined a reélection, determined to devote himself. 
exclusively to the practice of his profession, in the city of New York. 
He had uot, however, long retired from public life, when he was 
appointed hy the president to the honorable post of attorney of the 
United States for New York, and he was elected about the same time 
mayor of the city. ‘This office, which he held upwards of two years, 
then required high judicial as well as executive talents. He devoted 
himself to its duties with the industry and zeal which at all times 
marked his character, and he was called upon to add to these, the 
active exercise of those benevolent feelings by which he wis always 
equally distinguished. 1n 1803, the city was afflicted by a desolating 
pestilence ; many of the inhabitants fled in dismay, and death fright- 
fully extended its ravages among those who remained. Mr. Livine- 
ston never for a moment deserted his post, but he sacrificed his ow 
comforts, and fearlessly endangered his own life, in his unremitted 
earns to lessen the calamity that had befallen his fellow-citizens. He 
was at last attacked himself by the pestilence, and reduced to the 
point of death. On recovering from his illness, and resuming, as 
soon as he was able, that attention to his private concerns which he 
had been obliged to neglect, he found them greatly deranged; he 
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_ had been unable, porticularly, to give the strict attention necessary 
to a proper scrutiny into the conduct of persons whom he had 
intrusted with the collection of debts, due to the United States, and 
he fond himself suddenly and unjustly subjected to heavy respon- 
sibilities. Under these circumstances, he did not hesitate as to the 
course he was to pursue. He immediately resigned the offices which 
he held. He determined to remove to Louisiana, and there, suc- 
ceeding in the great object for which he did so, he was, as he expected, 
enabled, by the arduous pursuit of his profession, to discharge the 
debt m which he had been involved, with interest to the last farthing. 
As soon as his difliculties and embarrassments became known to his 
fellow-citizens, and his intention to leave New York was declared, he 
reecived renewed testimonials of public respect. The venerable 
Georye Clinton, then governor of the state, addressed him a compli- 
mentary leticr, expressing his regret ; and the common council of 
New York unanimously presented him an address, which describes, 
in the most warm and affectionate language, their sense of his 
services and devotion, their high estimate of his abilities and integrity, 
their deep regret at his departure from among them, and their prayers 
for bis prosperity and happiness. 

In February, 1804, Mr. Livinevron arrived at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, baving then been lately transferred to the United States 
pursusnt to the treaty negotiated by his brother, Chancellor Living: 
ston, Soon after his arrival, he was called on by some of the 
princi val inhabitants to prepare a memorial to congress, stating their 
dissatisfaction at being kept in what they considered a stote of 
vassal.ye, under the first degree of territorial government, instead of 
being admitted into the union, as the treaty provided they should be, 
on the footing of an independent state. ‘This paper attracted much 
attentii at the time, though it did not produce the effect which was 
desired. After Mr. Livinesrow had resided some years at New 
Orlears, his fortmne was injured by a controversy, which has Lecome 
well kt.own, from the important principles it involved, and the ability 
with which they were discussed. Mr. Jefferson, then president of 
the Usted States, deceived by misrepresentations of fact, and enter- 
taining a most erroneous opinion of his official powers, committed a 
violent invasion on the private property of Mr. Livincsron, which 
produced the Batture question, the controversy alluded to. This 
deprived him of an immense property, the result of bis professional 
inbors, and involved him for many years in most expensive Ittigation, 
‘the wits of the subject have been long before the public, in a pam 
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phlet of Mr. Jefferson, and the answer of Mr. Livinaston, which last 
was truly termed an answer to which no reply could be made. None 
was made, ‘The legal decision was in his favor, and the controversy 
ended lhonorably tc both parties;—to Mr. Livineston, in his for- 
giveness of the injury; to his distinguished adversary, in the more 
difficult, and more nieritorivus task, if the maxim be true, of forgiving 
the man he had injured. 

Mr. Livrnasron pursued his professional duties without inter- 
ruption, until the invasion of Louisiana by the British. As soon as 
te learned that General Jackson was appointed to the military 
command of the district, he wrote to him and offered his services as 
an aid, or in any other capacity in which they might be considered 
useful, His offer was accepted, and as soon as the general arrived 
at New Orteans, he joined his family, and continued with him during 
the short but glorious campaign. During this eventful period, he 
was employed on several important missions, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the genera], At the close of the war he received from him 
the most flattering testimonials of that regard which has since been 
more signally evinced. When, shortly afterwards, the well known 
arrest of General Jackson occurred, and he «ppeared before the court 
to accoutt, or atone for breaches of the municipal laws, which, ncces- 
sity had obliged him to commit, for the preservation of the country 
his written defence, remarkubte for the eloquence and simplicity of 
its style, and for the clear and vigorons view of the circumstances 
and the law which it presents, was prepared and snt mitted by Mr 
Laivinastron, who acted as his counsel on the occasion. 

But the services of Mr. Livineston to his adopred state were 
destined to be of a character even more important aud enduring, than 
a participation in the gallant military exploits by which she was 
defended and saved. When he first arrived there, he had found the 
jurisprudence of the province in a state of extreme conftision. Judges 
from the United States, were appointed to adniinister laws written in 
a tanguage they did not understand, and according to forms of which 
they were entirely ignorant. The legislative power was incompe- 
tent to provide a remedy, and even had it been, it was entrusted to 
men, who, though highly respectable, were unused to such duties. 
It soon became essential, therefore, that, although the hody of laws 
could not be at onee changed, a mode of procedure uncer them should 
be established. Mr. Livineston, and Mr. James Brown, since well 
Known as a senator from Louisiana, and an able representative of 
the United States to France, were requested to pe:form this duty 
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Disearding alike the fictions and technicalities of the common law 
and the prolixity of the Spanish code, they prepared a simple, cheap, 
expeditious, and intelligible mode of conducting suits. An attempt 
was made to defeat it, which was chiefly sustained by those members 
oi the bar, who had become accustomed to the modes of legal prac- 
tice in other states, They endeavored, by taking advantage of an 
equivocal expression in the ordinance, organizing the government of 
the new territory, to establish the system prescribed by the English 
common law, Their attenpt was successfully resisted by Mr. Li- 
yineston and Mr. Brown, though manifestly against their own 
interest. They saw that the tranquillity of the country would have 
been endangered, by imposing on the people, a Jaw at once so complex 
and so different from that under which they had lived. The legis- 
lative council adopted their views, their system of procedure was 
introduced, and it has ever since stood the test of experience. 

The system of municipal law which had continued in use, since 
the cession of the province, consisted for the most part, of a digest 
chiefly compiled from the Napoleon code, hut it was found to want 
so auch amendment, that in the year 1820 the legislature determined 
on its complete revision, and appointed Mr. Lrvinasron, and Mr. 
Derbigny, and Mr. Moreau, a commission to execute it. This was 
a laborious task, and too little time was allowed for its execution. It 
was, however, completed in 1823, and submitted to the legislature, 
by whom it was adopted, with the exception of the commercial code, 
to some of the provisions of which, opposition was made. In this 
arduous duty, the well known industry of Mr. Livineston gives 
assurance that he took his full share, and the whole title of “ obliga- 
tions” is said to be exclusively his. He was, however, at the same 
period, engaged in a work of at least equal importance, with which 
he was solely charged. Having, a few years before, introduced into 
the state legislature, of which he was a member, a bill for preparing 
a system of penal law for the state, he was himself elected by that 
bady, in 1821, to perform this arduous and responsible duty. The 
following year he presented a report, containing a plan of a penal 
code, and specimens of its execution. These were unanimously 
approved, and he was earnestly requested to finish it. Thus encou- 
taged, he devoted himself to the task, and as early as the autumn of 
1824, notwithstanding his very extensive professional engagements, 
and the share he took in the labor of preparing the civil code, he had 
ready for the press, the whole system of penal law. It consisted of 
a cade of crimes and punishments, a code of criminal procedure, a 
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code of evidence, a code of reform and prison discipline, and a Look 
of definitions, together with introductory reports to each, pointing 
out the changes made in existing laws, the new euactments proposed, 
and the principles and reasons on which they were founded. Having 
received authority to print it, for submission to the legislature, he 
had caused a fair copy to be made. Before it was delivered to the 
printer, anxious that no errors might remain in it, he passed a great 
part of the night, in comparing it himself with the original draught. 
He went to bed at a late hour, with the pleasing reflection of having 
finished a most laborious task. Not long afterwards he was awa- 
kened by a cry of fire, which was found to proceed from the room 
where his papers had been left. They were all consumed. Nota 
note or memorandum was saved. Though stunned at first by the 
sudden misfortune, his equanimity and industry soon led him to 
repair it. Before the close of the sume day, he quietly commenced 
the task of re-composition ; and, in two years afterwards, he presented 
his work to the legislature of Louisiana, in a shape more perfect than 
that in which it originally was. It displays its author’s extraordi- 
nary talent, and the philanthropist and the jurist must look with equal 
anxiety and interest to its adoption. The beauty of its arrangement, 
the wisdom of its provisions, the simplicity of its forms, and the 
clearness of its language, equal, but do not surpass, the philanthropy, 
the wise views of human character, the knowledge of social inter- 
course, and the insight into the sources of happiness and misery, by 
all of which it is distinguished, far beyond any similar system of 
criminal law, that has emanated frora the jurists of any age or 
country. To those who have made penal jurisprudence their study, 
and who have examined and reflected on, not merely the codes, but 
the admirable introductory reports by which they are preceded, this 
praise will not appear exaggerated, Whatever may be the fame ot 
Mr. Livinaston, as a statesman or un advocate, whatever reputation 
his patriotic and his professional exertions have gained for him, among 
his own countrymen, this great work will secure to him enduring 
honor, wherever the cause of philanthropy is cherished, and wher- 
ever men exist who love and admire just and simple laws. 

More than twenty years had now elapsed since Mr. Livinesron 
had deserted the scenes of political life. He had arrived at an age 
when most men are desirous to leave it altogether ; but being chosen 
by the people of Louisiana to represent them in congress, he again 
took his seat in that body in the month of December, 1823. He 
uo longer desired to assume the active position he -4 ~rmerly hela. 
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He was a less frequent speaker; but he nevertheless originated 
several important measures, and engaged in the debates on many 
that were brought forward by others. 

In 1929, he was elected by the legistature of Louisiana to represent 
the state in the senate of the United States, and he there introduced 
and carried several measures of extensive and permanent benefit to his 
country. On all questions of general policy ; on all such as related 
to the exercise of constitutional powers, or to the development of 
great principles of legislation, he was listened to with the confidence 
and respect which were yielded, not less to his well established abili- 
ties and extensive knowledge, than to the simplicity, the dignity, and 
the patriotism that marked his character and actions. His speech 
on the celebrated resolution of Mr. Foote, relative to the public 
lands, is certainly among the most eloquent and able that were 
delivered on-that occasion ; and it is peculiarly interesting, from the 
view it presents of the principles on which the great party distinc- 
tions of the people of the United States were originally founded ; of 
the comparative powers and duties of the different branches of the 
government ; and especially of the relations, which, by the constitu. 
tion, onght to exist between the government and the states. The 
views he adopted were shown to be those, which, from the earliest 
periods of the government, had been acted upon and supported by 
his political friends, 

In the spring of 1831, Mr. Lavrwaston was called by the president 
to fill the honorable post of secretary of state. His course there is 
of too recent a date, and his duties were necessarily of a character 
too confidential, to be perfectly known, or to be publicly discussed if 
they were known. We believe, however, that it may be said, with 
Propriety and truth, that the offer of the first place in his cabinet, 
when made by Genera] Jackson to Mr. Livineston, was as unex: 
pected as it was unsolicited ; and that he hesitated for some time 
before he accepted it. With the modesty and unaffected diffidence 
which are striking traits of his character, he distrusted his ability to 
perform the duties of the office, and in comparing his own talents 
with those of some of the distinguished men who had preceded him, 
in the same station, he was for a while inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of embarking in the same career. Such, however, was not the senti- 
ment of his fellow-citizens. Their anticipations of his course were 
the reverse of his own, and they proved to be more just. No act of 
the president was hailed with more satisfaction by the country, nor 
was any attended with more advantage to its prosperity, its interests, 
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and its fame. All the public documents from the pen of Mr. Lrvine 
sTon, having reference to the foreign relations of the United States, 
present a clear view of those interesting concerns. The instructions 
under which the treaty with Naples was formed, were soon after 
published by order of congress, and in their energetic tenor and 
unanswerable reasoning were found prominent causes for the success 
of the negoti:tions with that government, and for the conclusion of 
the treaty by which the claims of our merchants were so amply 
recognized. While he remained in the department of state, instrue- 
tions were given to our ministers at Loudon, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Lishon, the Hague, Mexico, and the South American states, ou all 
the important points of discussion between those governments aud our 
own; and when these documents shall be made public, it will no 
doubt be found, that in clear langnage, in political wisdom, and in 
enlightened spirit, they will redound as much to the -honor of the 
administration to which they belong, as any of the varions stute papers 
of which the American people are so justly proud. Just helore Mr. 
Livinsron left the department, he negotiated and signed a treaty 
with the minister of Belgium, and be exchanged with the miniiter 
of Russia, the ratification of another previously made, wuder his 
instructions, at St. Petersburg. In all these negotiations, he is under- 
stood to have been particularly anxious to introduce stipulations which 
will ameliorate the intercourse between nations, in a degree cones- 
ponding with the improvement of the times; to extend, advan- 
tageously, our commerce with remote nations; and to obtain new 
fields for American enterprise, the results of which have been found 
highly beneficial as they have been more fully developed. 
In the same spirit which governed him in these negotiations. were 
his reports made to congress on our diplomatic establishaen s, and 
on the regulation of onr consulates abroad; all containing recom: 
mendations eminently deserving attentive consideration, and calcu- 
lated to contribute not less to our interests, than our national honor, 
In those measures of the government, which belonged less to a 
particular department, than to the general poticy of the administra- 
tion, the abilities and experience of Mr. Livingston could not fail to 
render him an able counsellor, and secure for him unlimited respect 
aud confidence. When the president adopted the resolute and 
.patriotic course of issuing his proclamation relative to the proceeding 
of South Carolina, it was well understood that be net with the undi 
vided assent of his cabinet; if, therefore, public opinion has assigned 


to Mr. Livineston, nore than his share in that measure. it has 
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probably teen guided by the similarity of the views, taken on this 
occasion, with those declared by him in his remarks in the senate, on 
the resolution of Mr. Foote, to which we have already referred ; 
or perbaps to the well known fact, that his sentiments coincide 
entirely with the doctrines so admirably expressed in that celebrated 
instrument. 

Qn the reélection of General Jackson, in 1833, Mr. Lrvixaston 
retired from the department of state, and accepted the honorable but 
less laborious office, which was tendered to him by the president, of 
minister to France—an office in which his brother, Chancellor 
Livingston, had previously acquired a distinguished reputation; and 
which he probably accepted with more gratification from this circum- 
stance, as well as from having unexpectedly received about the same 
time, the highest testimonials of respect and honor, from the most 
distinguished literary and scientific institutions of that country. 

His continuance in France was not very long; his health failed, as 
well it might when he had laboriously served his country till he had 
attained the full age of man. In his mission to the French court, as in 
every other engagement, he more than satisfied his countrymen. He 
returned to New York, and at Rhinebeck, in that state, he peacefully 
yielded his spirit to God, May 23, 1837, in the seventy-second year 
of his age. 

As in public life Mr. Livrxostor showed whatever excellencies the 
man always standing before the world, should manifest, so in his 
private character he was always distinguished for benevolence and 
modesty; he was remarkable for transparent simplicity, elegant taste, 
and earnest desire for the happiness of mankind. 

wo 
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'T'nrs distinguished individual, who truly deserves, in the language 
of one of his biographers, “a high rank in the fraternity of American 
heroes,” was a native of the pleasant little town of Hingham, situated 
on a small bay which sets up south from Boston, at the distance of 
about thirteen miles from the city, and within a few years become one 
of the principal summer resorts of such of its residents as grow weary 
at that season of the dust and din of its “ populous streets.” He was 
porn January 23d, (O. 8.) 1733, in the same house which he died 
in, and which is still pointed out to the stranger by the members of 
the large and highly respectable family of his own name, who are 
among the inhabitants of the place to this day. 

‘The parentage and early situation and education of Linco.y, 
although far enough from being remarkably imposing, were well 
calculated, like those of many others of the greatest men of the 
revolutionary period, to prepare him for the trying contest in which 
he was destined to act a conspicuous, as well as a laborious part. 
His father, Benjamin Lincoln, was a maltster and farmer, in good 
circumstances, and a man much respected by his fellow-citizens, who 
repeatedly elected him, during times of no little political interest, the 
representative of Hingham in the general court, as the legislature 
was then usually termed. The young man enjoyed also, during 
the entire period of his early life, the eminent advantages implied in 
a good Massachusetts common school education ; an opportunity of 
access to a considerable variety of bocks, and frequent leisure to read 
them ; and especially, so far as his moral character was concerned, 
and upon that very much depended during his after life—in the 
exemplary, religious, orderly, and cheerful habits of his father’s 
household. 

Previous to the revolution, though his regular vocation was farm- 
ing, and his robust constitution enabled him to pursue it with an 
industrious perseverance, he was several times called on to interest 
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jard a line of some five or six miles. About day-break of the morn 
ing of April 13th, owing to the negligence of his patrols, he was 
suddenly assaulted by a large British party under Cornwallis and 
Grant. ‘hey had asrived within two hundred yards of his own 
quarters when discovered, and the general, with one of his aids 
had hardly time to mount and leave the house before it was sur- 
rounded. ‘The other aid, with the baggage and papers of the party, 
fell into the enemy’s hands, as did also a few small pieces of artil- 
lery, while the general led off his troops between two columns of the 
British, who had nearly closed, and made good his retreat to the pass 
of the mountains near his encampment, with the loss of sixty killed 
and wounded. 

The commander-in-chief on all occasions manifested great con- 
Gidence in the talents and patriotism of Lixcoty, and with the view 
of turning these to the best account, he directed him, in July, to join 
the northern army under Schuyler, (afterwards Gates,) which was 
to oppose Burgoyne. “My principal view,” said his letter to the 
general, “in sending you there, is to take command of the eastern 
militia, over whom, I am informed, you have influence, and who 
place confidence in you. I have this day received two letters from 
General Schuyler, in such a style as convinces me that it is abso- 
tutely necessary to send a determined officer.” This, for Washing- 
ton, who was vot a man of mauy compliments— was saying a good 
deal, 

Having made his first station at Manchester, in Vermont, to form 
the militia as they came in from the northern sections of New Eng- 
Jand, and to operate in the rear of the enemy, Lincotn soon dis- 
tingnished his energy and good judgment advantageously by an 
expedition which he sent out on the 13th of September, under 
Colonel Brown, with five hundred men, to the landing at Lake 
George. The object was to release the American prisoners, and 
destroy the British stores, and this was effected completely by the 
capture of the fort and two hundred batteaux, with two hundred and 
ninety-three of the enemy's soldiers, and by the liberation of about 
one hundred American prisoners, while the loss of our party was 
enly three killed and five wounded; an incident which contributed 
not a little to raise the spirits of the northern militia at this critical 
period, 

After some other operations, Linco.n joined the army of Gates. 
to whom he was second in command, and arrived in camp on the 
29th September. Here he distinguished himself by his: usual acti- 
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vity until after the warm engagement of the 7th October. The day 
succeeding that actiou, he had occasion to ride from one part of 
his line to another about a mile distant, and before his return the 
same route was taken by a prty of theenemy. The general know 
ing that a number of the captured German uniforms had been placed 
on his own troops, mistook these soldiers for Americans, and came 
within reach of their fire before the mistake was discovered. ‘They 
discharged a volley, and wounded him in the lower part of the leg 
80 severely, that he apprehended for some weeks the loss of the limb. 
This disabled him, and he was removed, first to Albany, and thence 
to Hingham. He joined the army again in August of 1778, but 
suffered for several years from the effects of the wound. 

In the course of this season, the reputation of Lincotn induced 
the delegates in congress from South Carolina to request that body 
to appoint him to the command of the southern army, which he, 
accordingly assumed, und reached Charleston in December. Here 
he was soon engaged in the bustle of an active campaign ; for on the 
25th of the month, he learned the arrival of the enemy’s fleet at 
Tybee, and on the 29th, that they had effected a Jandiug, routed the 
Americans under Howe, and gained Savannah. He immediately 
put his own forces in motion, while the enemy extended himself into 
Georgia ; but was unable to commence offensive operations until the 
last of February. On the 2d of March, General Ashe was defeatert 
at Brier Creek, and thus Lincotn lost nearly a fourth part of hiv 
army. From this time until June, a variety of movements tool 
place; but of an inconclusive character. On the 20th of that month 
he attacked the enemy at their works near Stono Ferry, and a ver} 
warm action ensued, in which nearly two hundred were killed and 
wounded on each side. The battle was bravely fougi, but did not 
effect a decisive result, The general was on this occasion, after 
being without sleep the previous night, ten hours on horseback at 
one sitting. Both armies rested in their summer quarters till Sep- 
tember, the enemy being at Savannah. 

In the beginning of that month, Count D'Fstaing arrived off the 
place just mentioned, with a considerable French force, and Lin- 
coun joined soon afterwards with one thousand men. though not in 
time to prevent the garrison being largely reinforced. A siege and 
bombardment ensued, which proving too slow an operation for D'Es- 
taing’s temperament, he determined on an assault. This occurred 
on the 9th of October, and was one of the bloodiest engagements of 


the whole southern war, but less successful than glorious. The 
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count reémbarked his troops for the West Indies, and Lixcotw re- 
crossed the Savannah, and made his head-quarters at Charleston. 

At this time he stated to congress his conviction, that the British 
would soou commence a more serious campaign in the southern de- 
partment, with a view to its permanent acquisition, than cither of 
the preceding had been; and he made an urgent call upon them for 
a supply of troops adequate to the approaching contest. He was 
accordingly reinforced, but not to a sufficient extent, and his little 
army was soon engaged in the defence of Charleston, where, on the 
30th of March, General Cliuton encamped in great strength, in front 
of the American lines. The works of the enemy were carricd on 
industriously, so that on the 10th of April, the first parallel was 
completed, and the garrison summoned to surrender. ‘The second 
parallel was finished in ten days more, and another summons given 
and rejected on the 20th. A vigorous cannonade was kept up 
on either side for several days more. On the 23d, the third 
parallel was begun, from eighty to one hundred and fifty yards from 
our lives, Batteries were erected upon it, and a new suminons issued 
on the 8th of May. On the 11th it was found necessary to capitu- 
late, and the negotiation was concluded on the following day. 

“ Having received,” says the general on this occasion, “an address 
from the principal inhabitants, and from a number of the country 
militia, desiring that I would accept the terms—and a request from the 
lientenatt-govervor and council that the negotiations might be re- 
newed,—our provisions, saving a little rice, being exhausted, the 
troops on the ine being worn down by fatigue, having for a number 
of days been obliged to lie upon the banquette,-—our harbor closely 
blocked up,—completely invested by land by nine thousand men 
at least, the flower of the British army in America ; besides the large 
force they could always draw from their marine, and aided by a 
great nuruber of blacks in their laborions employments ;— the garri- 
son at this time (exclusive of sailors) but little exceeding two thon- 
sand five hundred men, part of whom had thrown down their arms,— 
the citizens in general discontented, the enemy being within twenty 
yards of our lines, and preparing to make a general assault by sea 
and tand,— many of our cannon dismounted, and others silenced for 
want of shot,——a retreat being judged impracticable, and every hope 
of timely sticcess cut off, we were induced to offer and accede to the 
terms executed on the £2th.” 

Qn the whole, it is generally conceded, that situated as General 
Lincotn was during this campaign, with a force inadequate, not 
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only to any brilliant achievement, but to any effective defence, he 
“ deserves great praise,” in the language of Ramsey, “lor his judi- 
cious and spirited condnct in baflliug, for three months, the greatly 
superior force of Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, Though 
Charleston and the southern army were lost, yet, by their long pro- 
tracted defence, the British plans were not only retarded, but de- 
ranged, aud North Carolina was saved for the remainder of the 
year 1780.” Lee, in his memoirs, correctly remarks, that so esta- 
blished was the spotless reputation of the vanquished general, that he 
continued to enjoy the undiminished respect and coutidence of the 
congress, the army, and the commander-in-chief.” His exertions and 
fatigue during this laborious campaign, were such as few constitn- 
tions would have been able to eudure. He was on the lines night 
and day, aud for the last fortnight never undressed to slecp.* 

Being admitted to his parole, he returned in the sunmer to his 
residence in Hingham. In November following he was, 0 his great 
joy, exchanged for Major-General Philtips, and in the spring of 1781, 
he again joined the army of Washington, then occupying the high 
grounds bordering on the North River. The operatious of the troops 
in this quarter, though important, are not sufticiently interesting to 
be detailed here. 'he crisis of the war, however, was approaching. 
A)l eyes began to be turned towards Virginia, aud the armies of 
Lafayette and Cornwallis. The brilliant campaign which ensued 
in that state is familiar to the memory of all readers. General Lin- 
coun commanded a central division, dnring the siege of Yorktown, 
and had his full share in the honors of the splendid consummation 
in whiclt it closed. He bad the duty appointed him on this occasion, 
of conducting the conquered army to the field where their arms 
were deposited, and of receiving the customary submission. These 
were of course among the tast of his revolutionary services. 

On the last day of October, 1781, he was chosen by congress 
secretary of war, with power still to retain his military rank. He 
immediately entered on the duties of his new office, and continued 
in it for two years, when he resigned. Congress accepted his resig- 
nation with the following emphatic expression of regard :— 

“Resolved, That the resignation of Major-General Lixconn, a8 
secretary at war for the United States, be accepted, in consideration 
of the earnest desire which he expresses, the objects of the war being 


* Memoir in Massrehusets Historical C- ection, Vol. HL, Second Series, 
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so happily accomplished, to retire to private life; and that he be 
informed, that the United States, in congress assembled, entertain a 
high sense of his perseverance, fortitnde, activity, and meritorious 
services in the fictd, as well as of his diligence, fidelity, and capacity 
in the execution of the office of secretary at war, which importan 
trust he has discharged to their entire approbation.” 

For some years subsequent to this abandonment of the honors of 
public life, the general, in the true spirit of republican simplicity, not 
only contented but indulged himself in the favorite employinents of 
his early life. Most of his time was spent on his native estate, but 
the government of the state still called him occasionally from his 
“dignified ease.” He busied himself in treanng with the Penobscot 
Indians once or twice, and was also induced to take command of the 
first division of the Massachusetts militia. At another period he 
busied himself in settling a tract of land in the district of Maine, one 
of the towns aud counties in which state were honored with his 
own name. 

‘The famous insurrection of Shays’ breaking out in the beginning 
of 1787, summoned the veteran once more to the field. ‘The rebels 
having gone so far as to obstruct the sessions of the court of justice 
with bodies of armed men, the governor and council appointed him 
to the command of the militia of the state, who were ordered out in 
a force of between four and five thousand. He began his march 
from Boston on the 20th of January, for Worcester, where, having 
protected the court in their session, he hastened to the relief of 
General Shepherd, at Springfield, where he had already engagea 
with Shays once, and routed him, though not with any conclusive 
success. The latter was now at Wilbraham, and his chief ally, 
Day, with another detachment of rebels at West Springfield. Lin- 
coun pursued and attacked the latter and put them to rout. Shays 
moved off to Amherst, and Lincoun followed him; Shays fortified 
himself at Pelham, and Lincotn sent an address to him, calling on 
him to disband his force, and submit to the government—agreeably 
to instructions he had received from the state. A correspondence 
ensued, but without effect ; and Shays beginning to draw off again, 
Lrxcotn still pursued him. During the night of February 2d, he 
marched in remarkably severe weather, to Petersham, the present 
encampment of the rebels, and there came upon them in the centr 
of the town, without giving them time to call in even their guards. 
About one hundred and fifty of them were taken, and the rest fled. 
Some other parties of rebels were broken up in other places, and the 
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insurrection thus terminated, the general bimself, with two distin- 
guished civilians, was appointed under a state commission to deter- 
mine who should have the benefit of certain acts passed by the 
legislature for the exemption of some of the insurgents from teal ; 
and having executed this delicate duty, early in the spring he re 
turned again to his farm. 

Here he was not permitted to remain long, for in April he was 
elected lieutenant-governor by the legislature ; an office in which he 
was succeeded, however, the next year, by Samuel Adams, the can- 
didate of the anti-federal party, which at this time had gained the 
ascendency. 

The general was a member of the convention which ratified 
the new constitution. After that event, in the summer of 1789, he 
was made collector of Boston; and that office he continued to hold 
till within two years of his death, when his earnest request to resign 
it was complied with, by Mr. Jefferson. In 1789 also, he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to treat with the Creek Indians; and in 
2793, a commissioner with Timothy Pickering, and Beverly Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, to treat with the western tribes, In the latter 
years of his life, he interested himself occasionally in literary and 
scientific pursuits; and several essays, the result of this leisure, are 
to be found among the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and in other works. As early as 1780, Harvard University 
had given him a degree of master of arts. He was subsequently one 
of the first members of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and belonged to several other similar associations, His decease oc- 
curred after a short illness, on the 9th of May, 1910, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. 

The bravery, energy, and indefatigable industry of General Lin- 
COLN, as a military officer, have never been denied, even by those 
who, at critical periods, doubted the policy of some of his movements 
during that unfortunate southern campaign, where he was left to 
contend single-handed against such fearful odds as have already 
been described. His courage, too, was unallayed by rashness. It 
has been said that his perfect calmness in dauger seemed like un- 
concern ; but it was one of his own remarks, that he never was ex- 
posed without feeling deeply interested, as he was free to acknow- 
ledge, as well for his own life, as for that of the soldiers around him. 
He was humane as he was brave. 

In private life few men have been more respected. He was a 
practical and rational Christian from his childhood up, and to his 
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practice joined also the profession of his principles, being during 
most of his life a communicant, and for many years a deacon in the 
church with which he worshipped. Amidst all the licentiousness 
of the army, no stain came upon his character, and no impurity fell 
from his lips. The warmth of his disposition was plainly percepti 
ble in all his habits, in his liberal charity, his hospitality, his fond- 
ness for the company of the young, bis constancy in friendship, and 
the pleasure which he communicated, through the medium of agree- 
able manners and lively conversation, in the intercourse of domestic 
and social life. With the wife of his youth he lived in great conju- 
gal happiness more than fifty-five years, and had by her a number 
of sons and daughters, among whom it gave him pleasure to distri- 
bute a considerable part of his handsome property on two occasions 
previous to his decease. 

Gencral Lincoun was of middle height, remarkably broad-chested, 
muscular, in his latter years corpulent, with open intelligent features, 
aud a countenance distinguished by its benignant aspect. The 
author of “Familiar Letters on Public Characters and Events,” 
years ago published at Boston, says “his hair was combed back from 
his forehead unpowdered, and gathered in a long queue. He was 
usually dressed in a blue coat and light under clothes, and wore a 
cocked hat. He always appeared in boots, in consequence of the 
deformity of his left leg, occasioned by his wound at Saratoga.” 
This writer remarks upon a peculiarity of the general’s constitution, 
which is well recollected by many other individuals now living; 
his remarkable somnolency ; this overcame him to such an extent, 
that he would fall intoa sound sleep at table, and when driving 
nimself in a chaise; and it is related, that when he commanded the 
militia against the insurgents, he dictated despatches, and slept be- 
tween the sentences; for his sleep rarely appeared to disturb his 
perceptions of the circumstances passing around him. “This he 
considered an infirmity, and his friends never ventured to speak to 
him of it.” 
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Bensamtn Rust was born on his father's farm, in Byberry township, 
Philadelphia county, on the 24th day of December, 1745. His great- 
grandfather, John Rush, commanded a troop of horse in the army of 
Oliver Cromwell, and on the restoration of the monarchy, emigrated 
to Pennsylvania, in 1683. He had been personally known to the 
Protector. Que day, seeing his horse come into the camp without him, 
Cromwell supposed he had been killed, and lamented him, by saying 
“he had not left a better officer behind hin.” The Bible, watch, and 
sword, which he owned, are still in the possession of his descendants 
in Pennsylvania. He settled on the farm already mentioned, and died 
at the age of about eighty. No lengthened account of the parentage 
of Dr. Rusn, is deemed necessary to a brief narrative like the present. 
His ancestors were plain and peaceful farmers, known in their neigh- 
borhood for their integrity and industry. Having lost his father, 
Jotn Rush, in his early childhood, the care of his education devolved 
upon his mother, whose strength of mind and good principles proved 
fully adequate to the trust. His veneration for this parent knew no 
intermission during her long life. She died under his roof at the age 
of eighty; and of the illustrious individuals whom she lived to see 
that roof often shelter, none received from its owner more constant 
kindness and scrupulous attention than herself. To the judicions 
care she bestowed on him in his youth, he always attributed the usefil 
aims and the many blessings of his life. Having been taught by her 
the rudiments of the English language, she sent him, at the age of nine 
years, to a grammar-schoo! at Nottingham, in Maryland, at that time 
under the direction of her sister’s husband, the Rev. Dr. Finley, 
afterwards president of the coilege at Princeton, in New Jersey. Hero 
he rapidly advanced in the studies prescribed to him; and from the 
pious precepts and example of his instructer, and, perhaps, the primi 
tive innocence of the secluded country in which he lived, he imbibed 
in childhood that veneration for religion which he cherished to the 
end of his days. 
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Having finished his preparatory course of the Latin and Greek 
languages, he was sent in the fourteenth year of his age to Princeton 
college, then under the presidency of the Rev. Mr. Davies, a man dis- 
tinguished for his piety and uncommon eloquence. He received at 
this institution the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 1760, before he had 
completed his fifteenth year. He next commenced the study of :nedi- 
cine it: Philadelphia, under the direction of Dr. John Redman, an 
eminent physician, who wos a kind and useful instructer to him, and 
whose attention he requited by faithful and untiring service. He 
Telates, himself, that during the whole of the six years of his pupilage 
under Dr. Redman, he could enumerate not more than two days of 
interruption from business. This was an earnest of that regularity 
and indefatigable application which characterized his whole life. 
During the period of his apprenticeship, he studied with eager atten- 
tion the writings of Hippocrates, Sydenham, and Boerhave, and 
translated the aphorisms of the former, from Greek into English. 
He also began to keep a note-book of remarkable occurrences, the plan 
of which he afterwards improved and continued through life. From 
a part of this record, written in the seventeenth year of his age, is 
derived the only account of the yellow fever, as it appeared in Phila- 
delphia, in 1762, which has descended to posterity. 

In 1766, having passed through the elementary studies in medicine, 
and being intent on acquiring further advantages for his destined 
profession, he went to Edinburgh, at that time the most esteemed 
medical school of Europe, where, after attending for two years the 
public lectures and hospitals in that capital, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. His thesis, by the custom of the school, was 
written in the Latin language, and its title was “ De concoctione cibo- 
rum in ventriculo.” He adventured, in his own person, several 
experiments in support of his arguments, both revolting and perilous. 
These arguments displayed abilities rare even among the distin- 
guished pupils and rivals by whom he was surrounded. The style 
was correct and elegant; Dr, Ramsay,” who was among the best 
classical scholars of our country, and who knew Dr. Rusx well, says, 
of this thesis, thet “it was written in classical Latin,” and adds, “I 


* In the present aketch of the life of Dr. Rust, we are indebted to Dr, Ramser’s 
Eulogium upon him, as well as to the memoir of bm in the Biography of the signers 
to the Declaration of Independence, for various detaila which thore excellent productions 
have made familiar to the public; in several instances, the phraseology of their recites 
hos been necessarily and willingly adopted, 
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have reason to believe without the help of a grinder, (teachers uf 
Latin, then frequently employed for such purposes,) for it bears the 
characteristic marks of the peculiar style of its author.” We are 
somewhat minute on this point, becanse it is connected with another, 
often referred to in Dr. Rusp’s history—his alleged disparagement 
of the Jearned languages. He ranked them among the genera. 
accomplishments of a liberal education ; and having, according to his 
ingenious and forcible essay upon the subject, spent too many years 
in their acquisition, he continued in after life his familiarity with 
them, perhaps from the desire, by which he happily says in the same 
essay men are sometimes influenced, of reviving, by reading the 
classics, the agreeable ideas of the early and innocent part of their 
lives. Dr. Rusn’s objections to the engrossing instruction of youth 
in the Latin and Greek languages, have been often and elaborately 
questioned ; but whilst his arguments upon the subject continue to 
be read, their vigor, and fertility in illustration, will always be im- 
pressive to the candid, if they convince not the opposing reader. 
Whilst a student at Edinburgh, Dr. Rusa was commissioned by 
the trustees of Princeton college, to negotiate with Dr. Witherspoon, 
of Paisley, in Scotland, his acceptance of the presidency of their 
institution. His efforts and address in the fulfilment of this trust, 
were successful ; he gained in Dr. Witherspoon a constant friend, and 
for the college, the advantage of a principal eminent in science and 
literature. He was, whilst in Scotland, ardent in his pursuit of 
knowledge; and was careful and fortunate in making friends, who 
improved his mind, and strengthened his virtues. An accidental 
acquaintance, formed whilst attending the same medical class with 
the eldest son of the earl of Leven, made him an approved intimate in 
the family of that pious and respected peer. The letters written in 
after years by this individual and the different members of his fatnily 
to Dr. Rusa, prove the uncommon and affectionate impression he 
made upon them. We allude to this intimacy, because, though 
anticipating a little the order of our narrative, it is connected with 
an interesting incident in the life of Dr. Rusu. It happened to him 
a few years after, and during the war of the American revolution, to 
recognise among the British officers slain on the battle-field at Prince- 
ton, the dead body of one of the sons of this earl of Leven, the 
Honorable Captain William Leslie, who, in common with his elder 
brother, had shared Dr. Rusw’s fond regard whilst at Edinburgh. On 
the person of the deceased officer was found a letter to Dr. Rusu, who, 
being then in the medical staff of General Washington, was the rst 
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to discover his deceased friend among the slaughtered of the van- 
quished enemy. Dr. Rusa had Captain Leslie's remains conveyed 
to Pluckamin, in New Jersey, where he gave them on honorable 
grave and a recording tomb. A few years ago, a friend of the family 
of this officer came to this country, on pttrpose to erect a befitting 
monument to his memory ; “but when he reached his grave, he saw,” 
says a modern British publication, wherein further interesting details 
of the occurrence are given, that “the work was already done. 
Believing that no monument he could erect, no honors he could pay, 
would be equal to those rendered by the spontaneous act of a generous 
foe —nothing remained but to drop a tear to the memory of the unfor- 
tunate Leslic, and another of gratitude to his generous eulogist.” 

From Edinburgh, Dr. Rusa went to London, where he passed the 
winter of 1768, attending the hospitals and medical lectures of that 
metropolis. Dr. letsome of Great Britain, in his “ Recollections of 
Dr. Rusu,” relates an anecdote of him whilst in London, which is 
creditable to his fervor of patriotism and vigor of speech; it is in the 
following words: “At that time there was generating great commo- 
tion in the American colonies, and a disposition to revolt from the 
mother country was very generally manifested. In London, several 
disputing societies were formed for the discussion of the question of 
the propriety of American resistance. A political orator warmly 
inveighed against the spirit of what was deemed rebellion, and 
observed, that “if the Americans possessed cannon, they had not even 
a ball to fire.” These reflections called up Dr. Russ, (then a stu- 
dent of medicine in London,) who said in his reply, that “if the 
Americans possessed no cannon balls, they could supply the deficiency 
by digging up the skulls of those ancestors who had courted expatria- 
tion from the old hemisphere, under the vivid hope of enjoying more 
ample freedom in the new.” 

‘The succeeding summer he devoted to his improvement in Paris, 
and returned, in the autumn of the same year, to his native country. 
He fixed his residence at Philadelphia, and at once began the practice 
of his profession, where he was soon established in business as u 
physician. 

In 1769, he was elected professor of chemistry in the college of 
Philadelphia, In 1789, he succeeded in the same institution to the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicine, vacated by the death of 
Dr. John Morgan. In 1791, the college having been elevated to the 
University of Pennsylvania, he was elected in this latter establishment 
professor of the institutes and practice of medicine and of clinical 
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practice. In 1796, he received, on the resignation of Dr. Kuhn, the 
additiona. professorship of the practice of physic, which he held with 
the two preceding branches, though they required much laborious 
application, until the end of his life. 

Asa lecturer, Dr. Rusn’s manner was most agreeable and impres- 
sive. His talent for public speaking enabled him, by frequent extem 
poraneous elucidation, to relieve and enliven the details of the science 
which he taught. His lectures were nightly retouched and enhanced 
from the full stores of his observation and retentive memory. The 
zealous student hung on his accents whilst he spoke; and the loiterer 
was accustomed to watch for his varieties, his fervor, and his perstia- 
siveness. When Dr. Rus began to lecture in the University of 
Pennsylvania, his medical class in that institution consisted of about 
twenty students: in the winter of 1812-13, at the last conrse he 
delivered, they amounted to four hundred and thirty. It is estimated 
that during his life he had given instruction to more than two thou- 
sand pupils, who propagated his principles and improvements in the 
science of medicine throughout the United States, and, in a few in- 
stances, to South America, the West Indies. and Enrope. He was for 
many years one of the physicians of the Pennsylvania hospital, aud 
contributed much to the usefulness of that instimtion, by his wise 
suggestions and ardent exertions in its behalf. 

The medical career of Dr. Rusu was like that of other successfil 
practitioners, until the appearance of the yellow fever in Philadelphia, 
in 1793. This event exhibits the most busy scene of his professional 
life; by its trials, he acquired his most valuable reputation. ‘This 
disease, as we have already remarked, appeared in Philadelphia, in 
1762, and returned after a lapse of thirty-one years with frightful 
violence and fatality. It commenced the first week in August, and 
ended towards the close of October. The city was deserted by nearly 
alt those whom wealth or health enabled to flee. The ranit grass 
sprung up from the untrodden pavements; and the dying crawled 
from their sick-beds, and breathed their last in vain implorations after 
their abandoning kindred and friends. Dr. Rusw was among those 
who staid to witness and to help in this awful calamity; and in one 
of the volumes of his lectures, has given a deeply interesting account 
of it, At one time, when not less than six thousand persons were 
prostrated with the disease, three practitioners only remained to 
administer to their necessities. From the 8th to the 15th of Septem- 
ber, he visited and prescribed for about one hundred and twenty 
patients daily. His house was thronged by multitudes imploring his 
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assistance. He was constrained by more pressing duty to fly himself 
from many of these, and even to drive through the streets with suct 
speed as might secure him from interruption, or place him beyond the 
cries of his wretched petitioners. His sense of duty, his charity, and 
the force of that precept which he often used to inculcate in his 
lectures, “to dispute every inch of ground with death,” were the 
incentives to his fearless conduct during that memorable pestilence. 
Had the love of pecuniary gain actuated him, the wealth he might 
have atnassed from known instances of its offers, is almost incatcula- 
bic, An opulent citizen tendered him a deed for one of his best 
houses in Market street, if he would attend his son who was lying ill. 
A capiain of a vessel once took from his purse twenty pounds, offer- 
ing them to him if he would pay his wife a single visit. A patient 
whom he had cured, directed, in his first feelings of gratitude, his 
desk to be opened, in which large sums were heaped, requesting that 
he would take a pat or, if he pleased, the whole as his compensation. 
It need scarcely be added, that where it was in his power to attend 
the patient, he would only receive his regular professional charge, 
When the illustrious Zimmerman heard of the services of Dr. Rusa 
during the yellow fever of '93, he wrote to a friend this enthusiastic 
praise: “ Sa conduite a mérite que non seulement la ville de Phila- 
delphie, mais Thumanité entitre, lui éléve une statue.” But Dr. 
Rus, himself, artlessty gave the best encomium on his services at 
this period, in a dream. Its moral makes it worthy of record, and 
calls to mind the classic authority of the divine origin of such visions. 
He was attucked with this same epidemic, and his life was despaired 
of; he providentially recovered, and whilst convalescent, told a friend 
who was watching at his bed-side, that he thought in the sleep from 
which he had just awoke, a vast crowd of persons assembled before 
his frout door, and besought him to come and visit their respective 
sick friends. 'T'rne to his impressions from previous and trying days, 
he dreamed that he resisted their intreaties, and somewhat impatiently 
was about to tur from them and hurry into his carriage, when a 
poor woman ran forward to him, and, with outstretched hands, said. 
*Q doctor! don’t turn away from the poor! You were doomed to 
die of the yellow fever; but the prayers of the poor were heard by 
heaven, and have saved your life!” This dream may have increased 
his fondness for Boerhave’s immortal sentiment, that “the poor were 
his best patients, for God was their paymaster.” 

"The services of Dr. Rusn, before and during the war of the revoln- 
tion, were conspicuous aud valuable. He wrote indefatigably in favor 
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of American independence; and, along with John Adams, he per: 
suaded Thomas Paine to undertake with his pen the defence of the 
colonies. He suggested to Paine the words “Common Sense,” as the 
title of his first political paper. In June, 1776, he was a member of 
the provircial conference which met in Philadelphia, and on the 23d 
of that month moved the appointment of a committee to draft an 
address expressive of the sense of the conference respecting the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies. Dr. Rusa, who, with Jumes 
Smith and Thomas M'Kean, had been appointed for this purpose, the 
next day reported a declaration, which was adopted in the conference, 
and presented to the American congress the day after. This declara- 
tion, similar even in its phraseology, anticipated almost the whole of 
the Declaration of Independence. It may be found, together with the 
preceding facts, in the first volume of the Journal of the honse of 
representatives of Pennsylvania. Immediately after this, he was 
chosen a member of the American congress of '76, and on the 4th day 
of July, in that year, signed the memorable charter of his country’s 
freedom. 

In 1777, he was appointed for the middle department, physician- 
general of the military hospitals; and, as such, attended his wounded 
countrymen at the battles of Princeton and Brandywine. In 1787, he 
was a member of the convention of Pennsylvania for the adoption 
of the federal constitution. In a letter to a friend in a distant state, 
dated in October of the same year, he says, “' The new federal govern- 
ment will be adopted by our state. Jt is a masterpiece of hinan 
wisdom, and happily accommodated to the present state of society. J 
now look forward to a golden age. The new constitution realizes 
every hope of the patriot, and rewards every toil of the hero. My 
fellow-citizens insist on putting me in the state convention, which will 
meet on the last Tuesday in next month. Will my mind bear such 
numerous, complicated, and opposite studies and occupations? 1 
Jove my country ardently, and have not been idle in promoting her 
interests during the session of the convention. Every thing published 
in all our papers, except ‘The Foreign Spectator,’ during the whole 
summer, was the effusion of my federal principles. Since the con- 
vention has risen, 1 have been followed by many writers who have 
great merit. Tenclose you some of my paragraphs from Hall and 
Seller's paper, to be republished in your state.” When this conven- 
tion adjourned, and the plan of the federal constitution was published, 
he was actively engaged at frequent meetings with the members of the 
legislature, in fixing the ouilines of a new form of state government. 
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After the establishment of the federal government, he withdrew 
altogether from public life and political occupations; devoting himself 
exclusively to the duties of his profession, its cheerful studies, and its 
social services, Although the history of his country, and the brief 
allusion we have made to it, enrol Dr. Rusu amongst its pure and 
efficient patriots, it is as a skilful, humane, and accomplished healer 
of diseases, that he is to this day most vividly remembered ; it is as a 
medical and moral writer, who so often “ adorned” what he “ touched,” 
that his memory comes frequently and gratefully to an after age. 

Dr. Rus was a public writer for forty-nine years, from the nine- 
teenth to the sixty-eighth year of his age and a public teacher of 
medicine, from the age of twenty-four, to the end of his life. ‘The 
irief limit of his present biography, allows but a general notice of the 
system of medicine which he taught, It differed materially from 
those of Hoffman, Cullen, and Brown, His chief medical principle 
was to attend to the state of the system, under every circymstance of 
age, idiosyncrasy, epidemic, and climate, and prescribe accordingly. 
He rejected the nosological classification of diseases, upon the ground 
that they comprehended under their nomenclature an aggregate of 
variable phenomena. for which remedies varying according to the 
symptoms of the patient, rather than uniform rules of practice, were 
tw be preferred. He was assured of the efficacy of this system, by an 
experience, which, in extensive and successful contention with dis- 
ease, could not have been surpassed. ‘T'ime, with its proverbial 
discernment, has adopted his improvements in medicine as familiar 
truths, and rewards him who taught them with its lasting honor. 
He also first believed in and promulgated the domestic origin of the 
yellow fever, a doctrine greatly opposed by his medical contempora- 
ties, and the community in which he lived. Time, in this instance 
also, has affixed to his opinion the seal of its practical truth. Dr. 
Chirvin, who, by the direction of the French government, lately 
collected the opinions of the medical profession in America as to the 
contagion of the yellow fever, ascertained the ratio of non-contagion- 
ists to be five hundred and sixty-seven, to twenty-eight contagionists. 

The space allotted to the present biographical notice of Dr. Rusa 
will not allow a full enumeration of his printed works. The principal 
of these are, Medical Inquiries and Observations, in four volumes; a 
volume of Essays, literary, moral, and philosophical; a volume of 
Lectures, introductory, for the most part, to his course of lectures on 
the institutes and practice of medicine. He wrote an Inquiry into the 
effeet of public punishments upon criminals and upon society; and 
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soon afterwards, an Essay on the consistency of capital punishments 
with reason and revelation. His “ Inquiry into the effects of ardent 
spirits upon the body and mind” is written with all the force of his 
genius aud knowledge. It was published in the form of a pamplilet, 
and distributed gratuitously among the poor. “ Except,” says one of 
his biographers, “ Dr. Franklin’s Way to Wealth, no small publication 
ever had a more extensive circulation, or did more good.” His Essay 
on the influence of physical causes on the moral faculty, “has been,” 
says the sane authority, “universally admired as one of the most pro- 
found productions of modern times.” The last work of Dr. Ruse 
was “Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the 
Mind,” “ which,” it has been said, “were all his other writings lost, 
would keep alive the meinory of his usefulness.” It has been pro- 
nounced “at once a metaphysical treatise on human understanding ; 
a physiological theory of organic and thinking life ; a book of the best 
maxims to promote wisdom and happiness; in fine, a collection of 
elassical, polite, poetical, and sound literature.” He received, during 
his life, various testimonials of his meritorious services. ‘lhe board 
of health of Philadelphia, gave him a massiv2 piece of plate for his 
gtatuitous attendance on the poor, during the epidemic of 1793. In 
1805, he received from the king of Prussia a gold medal for his 
replies 10 queries on the yellow fever. In 18117, the queen of Etruria 
presented him with a similac medal for a paper upou the same subject, 
written at her request. In (S21, he received a diamond ring of greut 
value from the emperor of Russia, as a proof of that monarch’s estima- 
tion of his medical character and writings. Through the cordiality 
ofa friend, the latter gift was noticed with approbation in the news- 
papers of the day, and it is remembered that its notoriety gave positive 
annoyance to the honored and modest subject of it. He was a mem- 
ber of many foreign literary and scientific societies; and for the last 
sixteen years of his life, was treasurer of the mint of the United States. 

Dr. Rusw’s social qualities were founded in the kindness of his 
heart, and brightened by the polish that his intellect was constantly 
receiving. ‘The sick found in hitn their friend and enlivener, as well 
as their physician. Superior minds sought him for pleasure and for 
profit. And at the mind of his inferiors, he hesitated not to knock 
for admission ; for all of these, he believed, had something within. 
however small, that was worth his surveying. He was prompt to 
discern and assist the efforts of struggling merit, and was emphatically 
the friend of young men. His religious principles were practical 
and fervent, they were fostered by the purity and humility of his 
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heart, in deeds of kinciness and “good will to men,” and in unabating 
reverence to the word and the ministers of God. To a friend whe 
once asked him if he was not almost tired of promoting new societies 
he replied, “there is one more, I wish to see established, and that is a 
Bible Society’ The term was practically unknown in this country 
when he thus used it. 

In January, 1776, be was married to Julia, the eldest daughter of 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, a member of the American congress 
of that year. The father and son-in-law were soon doubly united by 
the enduring national instrument to which they both set their names. 
Of this marriage, a widow and large family survived him. 

Dr. Rusu, in person, was above the middle size, slender, and well 
proportioned. His forehead was prominent and finely shaped, his eyes 
blue and very expressive; the rest of his features were regular and 
comely. All his biographers have described his appearance as dignified 
and pleasing. 

In the undiminished vigor of his mental faculties,—in the fullest 
season of his activity, prosperity, and value,—he was seized with an 
epidemic, termed typhus fever, then prevalent in Philadelphia, and 
died in that city, after a few days’ illness, on the 19th of April, 1813, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. The community regretted his 
death as a public and serious loss; and the poor—they who had always 
been his care, and whota he remembered in his dying words—pressed 
into his house to touch his coffin ere it was laid in the earth. He was 
buried in the Christ Church graveyard, where a plain tomb marks the 
place of sepuiture of the man who said, in one of his lectures, “‘ Medi- 
cine without principles, is an bumble art, and a degrading profession, 
It reduces the physician to a level with the cook and the nurse, who 
administer to the appetites and the weakness of sick people. But 
directed by principles, it imparts the highest elevation to the intellec 
tual and moral condition of man. In spite, therefore, of the obloquy 
with which they have been treated, let us resolve to cultivate them as 
long as we live. This, gentlemen, is my determination as long as I 
am able to totter to this chair; and if a tombstone be afforded after 
my death to rescue my humble name for a few years from oblivion, T 
ask no further addition to it, than that ‘I was an advocate for princi- 


ples in medicine.’ ” 
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Joux TyLeR was the tenth president of the United States, and the 
sixth occupant of that high office born in the Old Dominion. 

The father of the subject of our present biography (and bearing 
the same name) distinguished himself in the period of the Revolution 
as an ardent patriot, and was intimately associated with Henry, Jef- 
ferson, Edmund Randolph, and other eminent men of that day. He 
was from an early day of the war of Independence a member of the 
house of delegates of Virginia, bearing at all times a prominent part 
in its deliberations, and in 1781 was elected the speaker of the house, 
which place he continued to fill by repeated reélections until] the close 
‘of the war. After having filled other important stations, among which 
was a seat in the highest judicial tribunal of the state, he was in 
the year 1808 elected governor of the commonwealth, to which office 
he was twice retlected. A vacancy having occurred on the bench of 
the United States district court, he was appointed to the seat by Pre- 
sident Madison, which he occupied until his death in 1813. The 
legislature being in session at the time, and regarding his death as a 
public calamity, passed resolutions expressive of its sorrow, and 
clothed itself in mourning. 

Joun TyieR was born in Charles City, in the county of that name, 
Virginia, May 29, 1790. He was the second of three sons who sur- 
vived their father. His school-boy days were remarkable for nothing 
but an extraordinary love of books, especially those of history. At 
the early age of twelve years he entered the college of William and 
Mary, where he attracted the attention of Bishop Madison, the vener- 
able president of that institution, whose warmest friendship he enjoyed 
till death effected a separation between them. Nor was he less the 
object of the friendship and esteem of his fellow-collegians, At seven- 
teen he took his degree, and on that occasion delivered an address on 
“Female Education,” which the faculty pronounced the best com- 
mencement oration delivered there within their recollection. 

On leaving college, Joux TyieR devoted himself to the study of 
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law, on which indeed he had entered during his collegiate course. He 
passed two years in reading, partly with bis father, and partly with 
Edmund Randolph, formerly governor of Virginia, and one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the state. His progress in the law, as in alll his 
other studies, was rapid, and his acquisitions solid. He soon obtained 
a very extensive practice. 

Scarcely had he reached the age of twenty-one, when he was almost 
unanimously elected by the people of his native county to represent 
them in the state legislature. He took his seat in that body in De- 
cember, 1811, and soon showed himself zealous in advancing the 
interests of his constituents, and of that ancient commonwealth. The 
breaking out of the war with Great Britain soon after, gave full scope 
for his oratorical powers, which he often employed with a view to 
their improvement. Here he showed bimself an ardent lover of his 
country, zealously opposed to the conduct of Great Britain, and a 
firm ailvocate of the principles which had elevated Mr. Madison to the 
presidency. 

During the five successive years which Mr. Tyter served his county 
in the legislature, he often manifested great powers of eloquence. 
The last year of his membership of the house of delegates, he was 
elected a member of the executive council. He continued to act in 
that capacity until November, 1816, when, by the death of the Hon. 
John Clopton, a vacancy occurred in the representation in congress 
from the Richmond district. The contest, which was a very severe 
one, was between Mr. Stevenson, afterwards minister to England, 
and then speaker of the house of delegates, and Mr. Tyter. It was 
merely a trial of personal popularity, as the candidates concurred in 
political principle; and when Mr. Tyee retired from congress, he 
warmly advocated the election of Mr. Stevenson to that responsible 
station. At the period of his taking his seat in the house of repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Tyzer had but reached his twenty-sixth year—an age 
at which it has been the Jot of very few to be elevated to a station 
of as high trust and importance as a representative in the congress of 
the United States. But habits which, from boyhood, had led to the 
development of his talents—the lessons of a patriot father—constant 
employment in public office, and a character for ability, energy, and 
honesty of purpose—gave ample earnest of the manner in which his 
duties would be fulfilled. His diffidence in the outset of his con 
yressional career was great, but by degrees he took a part in all the 
Protninent questions of that day, and more than satisfied his constita- 
ents, who, by an increased majcrity, in 1819 again sent him to Wash- 
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ington, where he remained till 1521, when increasing il! health com- 
pelled bim to leave his seat, and for a time seriously threatened his 
life. 

Mr. Tyver left the house of representatives, carrying with him the 
respect of all who knew hin. After five years of faithful service as 
a representative of one of the most respectable districts of Virginia, 
he could look back with satisfaction on his course, discovering not one 
act in his political career which he had reason to regret. On nearly 
all the great subjects which had agitated congress during that period 
he had occupied a prominent position. Against the Bank of the 
United States, which, in some shape or other, had come before the 
house at nearly every session, he waged unceasing war, as an institu= 
tion most dangerous to the best interests of the community, and certain, 
one day, to use its tremendous power with a deleterious effect upon 
the elections of the country, and declaring at every suitable opportu- 
nity his unalterable convictions of the unconstitutionality of its creation. 
He was firin in his opposition to every wild scheme of innovation upon 
established principles, and watchful against all attempts to turn the 
current of public expenditure from its legitimate course; and the un+ 
flinching a:vocate of national economy, though always liberal when 
public justice woul sanction such a course. 

With broken health and shattered! constitution Mr. TyceR returned 
to his farm, in Charles City county, happy that nothing but physical 
inability had cotnpelled him to leave the public service. He soon 
rejoiced in improved health, and in the spring of 1423 was requested 
again to become a candidate for the legislature, and with very little 
opposition he was returned to the scene of his former usefulness. But 
he was not allowed long to remain there, for in December, 1825, the 
office of governor of Virginia was conferred upon hin without solici- 
tation. In this station be devoted himself to the development of the 
resources of the state, to the maintenance of her Jaws anil constitution, 
and to those political principles with which her renown is ilentified. 

The year 1826 was marked by an event which threw the whole 
nation into mourning —the deaths of Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
That two. of the three only survivors of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence should breathe their last on the same day, and that 
day the anniversary of the promulgation of that great paper, was a 
remarkable coincidence, to which history has no parallel. Mr. Jeffer~ 
son died at Monticello, just fifty years after the declaration, on the 
very day, and, it is said, the very hour, at which that immortal work 
of his hands was read in the congress of the United States. Governor 
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‘TyLER was requested to deliver at Richmond a funeral oration, with 
which request he complied, one week after the death of that iJiustrious 
man. 

Such was the satisfactory manner in which Governor Tyren dis- 
charged the first term of his office, that he was reélected by an unani 
mous vote. He was not long destined to occupy this position, for a 
few days after his reélection the expiration of the term for which 
Mr. John Randolph had been elected senator in congress arrived, and 
against his strongly expressed wish to the contrary, Ms. Tyres was 
elected his successor. To such a choice on the.part of the legislature 
he deemed it his duty to accede, and took his seat in the senate 
December 3, 1827, where he at once arrayed himself with the oppo- 
sition, In 1833 he was again elected, and in the following year was 
elected president pro tempore of the senate. During the session of 
1835-36, as he conscientiously objected to some instructions he re- 
ceived from the legislature of Virginia, and could not vote according 
to their wishes, he resigned, thus surrendering three unexpired years 
of his term, Such an act of devotion to the great principle of repre- 
sentative responsibility deserves to be recorded both for its rarity and 
its magnanimity. 

The different course of conduct pursued by Mr. Leigh, the colleague 
of Mr. TyLER, was the subject of mnuch comment throughout the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. Leigh, in reply to the call upon him, wrote a very 
long and ingenious letter, in which he took the distinction between 
the oblization of a representative to obey instruction in all cases where 
no constitutional point was involved, and that which he contended 
existed where well-founded doubt arose as to the constitutionality of 
particular measures; in which latter cases he insisted, that the repre- 
sentative was not bound to obey, and to do an act which would be a 
violation of the constitution he was sworn to support. Mr. Leigh, 
for these reasons, refused to obey the instructions or then to resign his 
seat, which, however, he did resign in 1836. Mr. Tyien stated to 
the people of his state, and to the public generally, in his letter of 
resignation to the legislature of Virginia, the principles by which his 
conduct as a public man had been governed, and the motives which 
led to his immediate resignation. He at the same time placed in the 
hands of Mr. Van Buren, then vice-president of the United States, 
and president of the senate, a letter informing the senate that he ha 
Tesigned into the hands of the general assembly of Virginia his seat 
as a senator from that state. 

Relieved from all political anxieties, Mr. Tyzen joyfully returned 
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to his farm and his profession. By public dinners, and in every other 
form, he was made acquainted with the satisfaction his. conduct had 
given to his countrymen. His affairs, thrown into disorder by the 
neglect of his personal interests durin the time he had served in con- 
gress, required his attention, and he gladly hailed a return to private 
life, that he might be enabled in some measure to restore them. ‘The 
anxieties, labors, and fatigues of public employment had no longer any 
charm. At the age of forty-six he had run a brilliant career in the 
state and national councils; and, after twenty-five years of service, 
during which he had devoted himself faithfully and untiringly to ad- 
vance the public welfare, he looked forward with great delight to a 
period of repose. No spot or blemish had attached itself to his politi 
cal fame—no discontent or dissatisfaction had been created by the 
manner in which he had discharged his political duties; and happy 
in the consciousness of having served the people who had entrusted 
him with their confidence with honesty, fidelity, and to the best of his 
ability, he was well content again to enter on more peaceful walks. 
In his retirement, however, he ‘was not permitted to remain unso~ 
licited. Shortly after his return to Virginia, he was selectei as the 
vioe-presidential candidate, with Hugh Lawson White as president. 
No election of vice-president having been made by the people on thia 
occasion, the senate elected Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky. 

He was not suifered Jong to remain inactive; for, in 1838, hav- 
ing removed to Williamsburg for the better education of his children, 
and the citizens of James City and York counties having elected 
him to the post, he again consented to serve in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia; and during the subsequent session he woul! again have been 
returned to the senate of the United States, but for the unfortunate 
dissension which at that time prevailed in the republican party in Vir 
ginia, In 1839, he was nominated by the Harrisburg convention as 
vice-president of the United States, having General W. H. Harrison 
for his chief. 

The speeches, letters, and declarations of Mr. Tyner during the 
political canvas of the year 1840, seem to have been deemed entirely 
in accordance with the views of the Whig party, and no «doubt was 
then entertained that he would codperate with General Harrison, and 
aid in carrying out their designs and wishes in the event of an election 
then confidently expected. It is well known that the Whigs were 
completely successful; and their triumph made General Harrison 
President of the United States, Mr. TyLex Vice-President, and secured 
a Whig majority in the house of Tepresentatives and senate of the 
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United States. It has been asserted, however, with great confidence 
that Mr. Tyver miscalculated his ability to unite himself to, and act 
with the Whig party, and mistook, therefore, his position in aceepting 
their nomination for one of the highest offices in the nation, the result 
of which, upon the death of President Harrison, placed him in the 
presidential chair, invested with all the patronage and power of that 
high station. The Whigs also, it has been asserted, evidently acted 
without due caution in his nomination. From these causes arose em- 
barrassment, difficulty, and Joss of popularity with both the great 
parties of the nation, to the President, and to the Whigs, bitter disap- 
pointment and chagrin. 

The day of the inauguration arrived, and on the 4th of March, 1841, 
President Hariison delivered his inaugural address, and tock the oath 
of office, in the presence of the largest assemblage which had ever been 
collectedt in the federal city. In the senate chamber the vice-president 
elect appeared, took the prescribed oath, and-assumed bis place as 
president of the senate. On the 17th of the same month President 
Harrison issned his proclamation, calling upon congress to convene on 
the 31st of May following, for the consideration of “sundry important 
and weighty matters, principally growing out of the condition of 
the revenue and finances of the country.” An all-wise Providence, 
however, decreed that before that day arrived he should be laid in the 
tomb, The president had entered on the duties of bis high otlce with 
a zeal and earnestuess which a frame, exhausted not alone by the 
cares of a long life spent in various laborious public services, but by 
the fatizues of a triumphant campaign, was hardly capable of sustaine 
ing. His incessant labors, caused chiefly by those who were intent on 
office, as the reward of their efforts, shattered bis health, and on the 
4th of April, just one month after his inauguration, he died. 

For the first time in the annals of our country, a chief magistrate 
died while occupying the presidential chair, and the wisdom and sta- 
bility of our institutions were to be submitted to a new test. The 
cabinet immediately dispatched a letter, by a special messenger, to 
Mr. Tyien, at Williamsburg, Virginia, and on the 6th of that month 
he arrived at the seat of government, and took the oath of office as 
President of the United States. 

The circumstances under which he bad been called on to assume 
the high olfice which now devolved upon him, without the opportunity 
for that preparation to execute its duties which is secured to one who 
succeeds to the presidency by immediate election, subjected him to 
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encounter. Su-b a position would try the strength of any man, but 
Mr. Ty1eR showed that he was at no Joss as to the steps he should 
pursue. He at once issued an address to the people, asserting princi- 
ples coincident with those of Mr. Jeflerson, and reasserting the purpose 
expressed by Mr. Madison in bis inaugural, “To hold the union of the 
states as the basis of their peace and happiness; to support the consti- 
tution, which is the cement of the Union, as well in its limitations as 
in its authority ; to respect the rights and authorities reserved to the 
states and the people, as equally incorporated with, and essential to 
the success of the general system.’? This, it was seen, was the doc- 
trine, though not the language, and Joud were the commendations 
which the address received throughout the land. 

It is no part of the plan of Tae NationaL Portrait Gattery to 
discuss the politics of parties, or to express an opinion as to which of 
the contending classes was rizht. Certain it is, that at the time neither 
one or the other of the two great political schools were satished. The 
president contended that the people had declared against the Bank, 
and the financial schemes of the two preceding administrations, while 
those opposed to him asserted the contrary. The dissolution of cabi- 
nets, the issuing of vetoes, and the expressions, in various ways, of 
public opinion, followed each other, till the period of his presidency 
expired. 

Thus have we reported the chief facts connected with the public life 

‘of Jon Ty1eR; and while abstaining in this, as in all other cases, 
from any expression of party politics, it must be conceded that con- 
nected with his presidency occurred the most anomalous and extra- 
ordinary events. On the death of General Harrison, Mr. TyLer was 
raised by the operation of a fundamental law to the chief magistracy 
of the Republic, and from that hour was deserted by his professedly 
warmest friends. Those who shouted hozannas in praise of his political 
views, threw in the way of his executive acts every legislative obstacle 
which could be devised, and even the cabinet deserted him at a crisis 
of great importance. On the other band, after the negotiation of many. 
years, he obtained a final settlement of our claims on Mexico for her 
spoliations on our commerce, ended triumphantly the war in Florida, 
honorably and advantageously arranged our differences with Great 
Britain, preserved all our foreign relations on the most desirable foot- 
ing, conducted to completion the negotiations for the annexation of 
Texas, diminished by millions the annual expenses of the government, 
and left the country, when he resigned the presidential chair, in a 
state of full credit and confidence. Time will declare the position in 
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state of full credit and confidence. Time will declare the position 
in which he shall stand before posterity. 

Twice during his presidency afflictions fell heavily upon Mr. TYLER 
and his family. In 1842 he was bereaved of his excellent wife, after 
s union of twenty-nine years. With him six children lamented their 
Joss. Nearly two years afterwards he married at New York, Julia, 
daughter of David Gardiner, Esq., a gentleman who perished, about 
nine months later, by the explosion on board the United States 
steamship Princeton. 

At the close of his term of office Ex-president TYLER retired to 
his estate, Sherwood Forest, Charles City County, Virginie. Having 
reached the age when repose is usually sought, he manifested no dis- 
position to engage in the toils and difficulties of public life. We 
are told that all who had the pleasure of being numbered in his social 
circle were attracted by the brilliancy, versatility, and charms of 
his conversation. His correspondents enjoyed the elegance and in- 
tellectual vigor displayed even in his most hasty and familiar letters, 
Coortly in his address, affuble among his acquaintances, frank and 
open in bis communication with strangers, affectionate at home and 
genial everywhere, his society was regarded as a privilege. His 
house and table always gave proofs of unbounded hospitality. 

He remained in retirement until the early part of 1861, when he 
appeared as a member of the “Peace Convention,” composed of 
delegates from different States, which met at Washington. He was 
elected president of the convention. Various schemes were discussed. 
in the attempt to form s compromise between the seceding States of 
the South and the Federal Government, and to ward off the coming 
war. Bat nothing effective resulted from those deliberations. Mr. 
Tye afterwards renounced his allegiance to the United States, 
and gave his earnest eupport to the Confederate cause. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the Confederate Congress, then 
assembled at Richmond. He did not live to see the war ended, the 
Union triumphant, and peace restored. His death was lamented by 
all who were engaged in the cause which enlisted his last energies, 
and in which his youthful vigor seemed to be renewed. 
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Nonts Carorisa was founded chiefly by Covenanters from ScotJand, 
and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from the north of Ireland, all of whom 
left their country for “conscience sake.”? We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised that in that state the seeds of independence were early sown; 
nor do we wonder that its sons claim to be the frst who declared 
their freedom from all obligations to obey the government of Great 
Britain, 

Among the leading men in the Revolution, were the now widely 
extended family of Polk, originally Pollock. They are said to have 
been the first Democratic family of note in the country, and one of 
them was the prime mover, and a signer of the celebrated  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration” of May 20,1775. This was the great uncle of 
the President. 

Samuel, the father of James Kyox Porx, was an enterprising 
farmer. He was throughout life a firm Democrat, and a warm sup- 
porter of Mr, Jefferson. Thrown upon his own resources in early life, 
he became the architect of his own fortune, and in the year 1806, he 
removed with his family of ten children, from North Carolina to Ten- 
nessee, where he was among the pioneers of the fertile valley of the Duck 
river, now one of the most flourishing and populous portions of the 
State. He was followed by the Polk family, with the exception of 
one branch, and they added character to that portion of the great 
valley of the Mississippi. 

James Kyox, who was named after the worthy father of his mother, 
was the oldest of the ten children of bis father. He was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., November 2, 1795. Removing, as we 
have seen he did, in very early life to Tennessee, it could be no matter 
of surprise that his early education was very limited. The opportunities 
for instruction furnished in an infant settlement were few, besides 
which he was no stranger to daily labor. He assisted his father in 
the management of his farm, and was his almost constant companion 
in bis surveying excursions. They were frequently absent for weeks 
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been happily blended in ber character. A kind mistress, a faithful 
friend, a devoted wife, an affectionate widow—these are her titles to 
esteem; and they are gems brighter and more resplendent than usually 
decorate 2 queenly brow. Affable, but dignified ; intelligent, but un- 
alfected|; frank and sincere, yet never losing sight of the respect due 
to her position, she has won the regard of all who have approached 
ter. May she long be spared to perpetuate the memory of him whose 
name she bears. 

In August, 1825, being then in his thirtieth year, Mr. Pork was 
elected to represent his district in Congress, and took his seat in 
Decewber following. He brought with him the principles to which 
he adhered through all the mutations of party. He was at that time, 
with one or two exceptions, the junior member of the body, but so 





conducted himself as to satisfy his constituents, so that he was returned 
Tor fourteen years in succession, from 1825 to 1839, when he volun- 
tarily withdrew from another contest, in which his success was not 
even questionable, to become a candidate for the office of Governor in 
his adopted State. The same habits of laborious application which 
had previously characterized him, were now displayed on the floor of 
the House, and in the committee-room.: He was punctual and prompt 
in the performance of every duty, and Grin and zealous in the advocacy 
of his opinions. Ile spoke frequently, but was invariably listened to 
with respect. He was always courteous in debate; bis speeches had 
nothing declamatory about them, were always to the point, and always 
vlear, So exemplary was he in his attendance on Congress, that it is 
said, he never inissed a division while occupying a seat on the floor of 
the House, and was not absent from the sittings a single day, except 
‘on one ocvasion, on account of indisposition. Such punctuality in a 
lugislator, is rarely witnessed, and therefore it deserves to be remem- 
bered. 

‘The first speech which Mr. Poux made in Congress, was in favor of 
@ proposition so to amend the Constitution as to prevent the choice of 
President, in any event whatever, from devolving on Congress. This 
address at once attracted the attention of the country, by the force of 
its reasoning, the fulness of its research, and the spirit of honest indigna- 
tion with which it was animated. As one of the friends of General 
Jackson, he entered warmly into the subject, and his speech was cha. 
racterized by what was with him an unusual degree of animation, in 
addressing a deliberate body. Henceforth the way was clear before 
him Although among his associates in Congress there were many of 
the ablest men in the nation, an honorable post among them was cheer- 
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tully assigned him, and he became henceforth identified with the most 
important transactions in the Legislature. During the whole of General 
Jackson’s administration, as long as he retained a seat on the floor, he 
was one of its leading supporters, and at times, and on certain questions 
of vast importance, its chief reliance. Throughout the period of his 
connection with the Legislature, he was on the most important com 
mittees, and originated many momentous measures. 

In December, 1835, Mr. Por was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and was again chosen to that high office in 1937, at 
the extra session held in the first year of Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
tion. During the first session in which he presided, more appeals were 
taken from his decision than had occurred in the whole period since the 
origin of the government ; but he was uniformly sustained by the House, 
and frequently by the most prominent members of the opposition. He 
was courteous and affable toward all who approached him, and in his 
manner, as the presiding officer, dignity and urbanity were admirably 
blended. Notwithstanding the violence with which he had been as- 
sailed, Congress passed at the close of the session, in March. 1837, an 
unanimous vote of thanks to its presiding officer, from whom it sepa- 
rated with the kindest feelings ; and no man now could enjoy its con- 
fidence and friendship in a higher degree. His calinness and good 
temper had allayed the violence of opposition, in a station for which 
his sagacity, tact for business, and coolness eminently qualified him. 
In the twenty-fifth Congress, over which he presided as speaker during 
three sessions, commencing in September, 1837, and ending in March, 
1839, parties were more nearly balanced, and the most exciting ques~ 
tions were agitated during the whole period. At the close of the 
term, Mr. Elmore, of South Carolina, moved the usual vote of thanks. 
A long and exciting debate arose, when the resolution was adopted. 
In adjourning the House, Mr. Por.x delivered a farewell address of 
more than ordinary length, and characterized by deep feeling, Thus 
ceased his connection with the House, for he declined a retlection. 
He had faithfully discharged his legislatorial duties fourteen years. 

Thus freed from engagements of this kind, he was taken up by the 
friends of the administration in Tennessee, asa candidate for Governor. 
After an animated canvass, during which Mr. Pox visited the different 
counties of that extensive state, and addressed the people on the 
political topics of the day, the election took place in August, 1839, 
and resulted in a majority for Mr. Poix, of more than two thousand 
five hundred votes over General Cannon, and on the 14th of October 
following, he entered ‘on the discharge of the executive duties. This 
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station, however, he filled but two years. As Le was not reglected, he 
returned with cheerfulness in 1441 to the duties and enjoyments of 
private life; where, blessed with a competency which enabled hit to 
be liberal in his charities, and to dispense a generous hospitality to his 
frieuls, aml favored with a wife whose virtues and graces made hi 
home a paradise, little was left for him to desire. 

But can a politician stand still? Mr. Porx was not without ambi- 
tion, and the expectations of his friends were early fixed on the 
presidential chair. At the session of the Tennessee Legislature, in 
183, he was nominated by that body for the Vice-presidency, to be 
placed on the ticket with Mr. Van Buren, and with the expectation 
that he might succeed that gentleman in the bigher office; and he was 
afterwards nominated in other states for that station, but the design 
failed. 

From the time of the defeat of Mr. Van Buren, in 1840, til] within 
a few weeks of the assembling of the national democratic convention, at 
Baltinore, in May, 1844, public opinion in the republican party seemed 
to have been firmly fixed upon bim as their candidate for reclection to 
the station which he had once filled. But in April, 1844, a treaty 
was concluded by President Tyler, between the United States and the 
republic of ‘Texas, for the annexation of the latter to the American 
confederacy. This measure was fruitful in contention, and destroyed 
the geneeal expectation that Messrs. Van Buren and Clay would be 
the rival candidates for the presidency. In the midst of this commo- 
tion the democratic convention assembled, and after much discussion 
aud many trials of strength in behalf of various parties, the name of 
Mr. Pork was mentioned, and it operated like magic; harmony was 
instantly restored, and in the end the vote was unanimous. The honor 
to Mr. Pork was entirely unexpected, but who could expect him to 
decline it? On the 28th of November, the result of the election being 
then known, Mr. Potk visited Nashville, and was honored with a 
public reception by his democratic friends, together with @ number of 
their opponents in the late contest, who cheerfully united with them 
in paying due honors to the President elect of the people’s choice. A 
grand procession, and an imposing illumination testified the hilarity 
and joy of the people. 

Mr. Poux left his home in Tennessee, on his way to Washington, 
the latter end of January, 1845. He was accompanied by Mrs. Polk, 
und several personal friends. On the 31st of that month he had a 
long private interview at the Hermitage, with his venerable friend, 
Andrew Jackson. The leave-taking was affectionate and impressive, 
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for each felt conscious, that, in all probability, it was a farewell for- 
ever. It was the son, in the pride of wanhood, going forth to fulfill 
his high destiny, from the threshold of his political father, whose 
trembling lips, palsied with the touch of age, could scarcely invoke 
the benediction which his heart would prompt. Before another harvest 
moon shed its light upon the spot hallowed by so many tnemories and 
associations, the “Hero of New Orleans,” and the “ Defender of the 
Constitution” slept that sleep which, till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, knows no waking. 

Various pleasant anecdotes, illustrative alike of the character of Mr. 
Poux and of the manners of the country, are told of his “ progress” to 
the Capital, far more attractive than the movements of monarchs. 
When the steamboat, on which he proceeded up the Ohio river, stopped 
at Jeffersonville, Indiana, “a plain-looking iman came on board,” says 
@ passenger on the steamer, “who from the soiled and coarse condition 
of his dress, seemed just to have left the plough handles or spade, in 
the field, He pressed forward through the sajuon of the boat, to the 
place where the President was standing in conversation with a circle 
of yentlemen, through which he thrust himself, making dircetly for the 
President, and offered his hand, which was received with cordia! jood 
will. Said the farmer, ‘ how do you do, Colonel? [am glad to see 
you. Iam a strong democrat, and did all I could for you. 1am the 
father of twenty-six children, whoare all for Polk, Dallas, and Texas!’ 
Colonel Pou responded with a smile, saying, he was happy to make 
his acquaintance, feeling assured that he deserved well of his country, 
if for no other reason than because he was the father of so large a 
republican fainily.”” 

On March 4, 1545, Mr. Pork was duly inaugurated President of 
the United States. An immense concourse: of peuple assembled at 
Washington to witness the imposing ceremony, every quarter of the 
Union being well represented. The morning was wet and lowering; 
but the spirits of the spectators were proof against the unfavorable in- 
fluences of the weather. All parties j ined in the appropriate observ~ 
ance of the day, and the nationa! standard floated proudly from the 
flag-staffs of both democrats and whigs. 

Mr. Potk entered upon the duties of his administration unde 
somewhat unfavorable auspices. He belonged to a younger race of 
statesmen than the prominent candidates whose names were originally 
presented to the Baltimore convention, and it was but natural that he 
should he fearful of incurring the dislike of some one or more of them, 
which migit tend seriously to embarrass his administration. But his 
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position personally, was all that could be desired. He had no pledges 
to redeem,—no promises to fullill; and he was not a candidate for 
redlection, He was indifferent, too, as to which of the leading men 
of his party should be his successor. It was his desire, therefore, to 
harmonize and conciliate, but, at the same time, to surrender no prin- 
ciple, to maintain his character for independence, and to observe the 
dignity of his official position. For these reasons, his cabinet was 
avlected from utnong the most distinguished members of the democratic 
party, and in it each section of the confederacy was represented. 

It will be remeinlered by our readers, that the treaty for the annexa- 
tiou of 'Texus, concluded by President Tyler, had been rejected by the 
Senate of the United States, on June 8, 1844. At the ensuing session 
of Congress, the subject was again discussed, and joint resolutions 
providing for the annexation, were adopted on March 1, 1845. ‘The 
people of Texas, represented in convention, signified their assent to the 
terms of the resolutions on the 4th of July following, and formed a 
stale constitution, which was forwarded to Washington to be laid be- 
fore the Congress of the United States by the President. This diffi- 
culty was thus settled; as was also the Oregon question, so long an 
apple of discord between Great Britain and the United States; and the 
war with Mexico, arising out of the annexation of Texas, soon after 
ended. All these great events elicited the statesmanlike talents of Mr. 
Pox and his official advisers, and furnished ground of satisfaction to 
every lover of his country. Much additional labor had been thrown 
on the President, but it was all ably and promptly performed. 

Other great and grave questions had to be now discussed and acted 
on, such as the independent treasury system, the tariff of 1840, the 
course in regard to official appointments, the river and harbor veto, 
and the territorial bill for Oregon, but our limited space affords no 
room for discussions, besides which the reader can have no difficulty 
in obtaining whatever information relative to them he may desire. 
Congress assembled for the last time during the administration of 
Mr. Polk, on December 4, 1345. The most important subject then 
agitating the public mind, was that growing out of the Wilmot Proviso, 
as to which his opinions had bees made known in his last annual 
message. His vetoes, too, had been attacked, in some of the Northern 
and Western states, with great asperity, and an effort to amend the 
constitution, so as to deprive the executive of this power, was said to 
be in contemplation. He therefore availed himself in his last anual 
toessage to vindicate his course, and to express his opinions. 

March 5, 1849, the 4th happening on Sunday, General Taylor was 
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duly inaugurated as the successor of Mr. Pork. The latter gentleman 
took part in the ceremonies, and rode at the side of General Taylor in 
the carriage which conveyed them to the Capitol. He was also one 
of the first to congratulate him at the close of his inaugural address, 
at the same time rejoicing that he was himself relieved from the anxie- 
ties of public life. On that afternoon, he and Mrs. Polk took leave of 
their friends,—many words of mingled regret and endearment being 
uttered on both sides,—and in the evening commenced their return to 
their home in Tennessee. Thus ended the most important adiministra- 
tion since that of Mr. Madison. As Mr. Jenkins, one of Mr. Poux’s 
ablest biographers, has remarked, “The settlement of the Oregon 
question, the war with Mexico, and the acquisition of California, will 
cause it to be long remembered. Ages hence, if the God of nations 
shal! continue to smile on our favored Jand, the dweller on the banks 
of the Mississippi, as he gazes on the mighty current that laves his 
feet, and beholds it reaching forth, like a giant, its hundred arms, and 
gathering the produce of that noble valley into its bosom, will bless 
the name of Thomas Jefferson. So, too, the citizen of California or 
Oregon, when he sees their harbors filled with stately argosies, richly 
freighted with golden sands, or with silks and spices of the Old World, 
will offer his tribute, dictated by a grateful heart, to the memory of 
James K, Por. At home, his administration was well conductert. 
Though the war with Mexico was actively prosecuted for nearly two 
years, the national debt was not largely or oppressively increased, and 
the pecuniary credit of the government was at all times maintained ; 
more than «double the premiums realized in the war of 1312 being 
procured for stock and treasury notes. Commerce, agriculture, an 
every art andl occupation of industry, flourished during this period , 
happiness and prosperity dwelt in every habitation. In the manage- 
ment of our foreign relations, ability, skill and prudence, were dis- 
played. Qur rights were respected ; our honor defended; and our 
national character elevated still higher in the estimation of foreign 
governments and their people.” 

If Mr. Pork was gratified with the enthusiastic demonstrations of 
regard which attended him on his journey to Washington, to enter on 
the duties of his administration, he was far more sincerely pleased with 
the kindly greetings that everywhere welcomed him as he returned 
to his home in Tennessee. The one might have been selfish, for he 
had then office and patronage to bestow; but the other was the 
genuine homage of the heart. At Richmond, he «as complimented 
with a public reception by the citizens, and the Legislature of Vir- 
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ginia, then in session; at Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans— 
at every place he passed on his route,—congratulations, prayers, 
and blessings attended him, like ministering angels, to the home 
from which he had gone forth in early manhood to carve out his 
destiny, and to which he now returned with the harvest of fame he 
had gathered. Perhaps, however, the most gratifying reception he 
met with on his whole journey, was at Wilmington, N. C., where the 
people of bis native State, came together in crowds to welcome him. 
Extensive preparations had been made for his reception, and in reply- 
ing to the orator who addressed him, he said :—‘* You remark truly, 
sir, that I still cherish affection for my native State. I receive its 
welcome as the blessing of an honored parent. North Carolina can 
boast of glorious reminiscences, and is entitled to rank with, or far 
above, many who make greater pretensions. It was from her—~her 
counties of Mecklenburg, New Hanover, and Bladen, that the news of 
treason in the colonies first went to the eers of the British monarch, 
and here was the spirit of independence first aroused.’” 

The exhausted health and strength of Mr. Poux now demanded rest. 
He bad been eminently devoted to the duties of his great office ; friends 
and enewies acknowledged that his labors had been too great for his 
comyaratively delicate frame to sustain with safety. He had been for 
a Jong time subject to frequent attacks of chronic diarrhea, one of 
which greatly prostrated hito on his journey up the Mississippi. Pre~ 
viously to this period, he had purchased the beautiful house and grounds 
of his friend and preceptor, Mr. Grundy, situated in the centre of the 
city of Nashville. Here, surrounded by the conveniences which an 
ample fortune enabled him to procure, in the constant companionship 
of his wife and books, and in the frequent society of the friends he 
esteemed, he had determined to pass the remainder of his life in ease 
and retirement, fulfilling his duty to himself and the world, but not 
entering again into public Jife. On arriving at Nashville, after a few 
days’ rest, he took possession of this elegant mansion, and seemed to 
be rapidly gaining strength; he devoted himself to the improvement 
of his grounds, and all now seemed to promise long life and enjoy- 
ment. 

But, alas, bow often are the brightest expectations of man doomed 
to the darkest disappointment! Even those highest in rank and ex- 
cellence, are compelled to meet the common lot. Some of the friends 
of Mr. Pox were observing the rapid improvement of his health, and 
were struck with his erect and healthful bearing ; and the active energy 
of his manner, which gave promise of long life. His flowing gray 
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locks alone made him appear beyond the middle stage of life. About 
the first of June, being detained within doors by a rainy day, he began 
to arrange his extensive library, and the fatigue of reaching tis books 
from the floor to the shelves, brought on a slight fever, which the 
next day assumed the form of his ald disease. The best medical aid 
was obtained, and for some days no alarm was cherished. But, ia 
defiance of the most eminent skill, be continued gradually to sink, so 
that when the disease left him four days before his death, there did not 
remain energy enough for healthy reaction, and on the evening of 
Friday, June 15, 1849, he expired, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. 

The close of life now rapidly approaching was contemplated by 
Mr. Povk with all the solemnity which its vast importance demanded; 
and all his conversations on the subject were worthy of his character. 
He evinced a very thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, which he 
said he bad read a great deal, and deeply reverenced as divine trath; 
ina word, he had been throughout his life theoretically a Christian ; 
and now, more than ever felt the importance of genuine picty. He 
said that when in office he had several times seriously intended to be 
baptised ; but the cares and perplexities of public life scarcely allowed 
time for the requisite solemn preparation; and so procrastination had 
ripened into inaction, till it was now almost too late to act. About a 
week before his decense, he received the sacraments of baptism and 
of the Lord’s Supper from the Rev, Mr. M‘Fersin, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with whom be had long been personally intimate, 
and then calmly awaited the change which should remove him to 
another state of existence. About belf an hour preceding his death, 
his venerable mother entered the room, and kneeling by his bedside, 
in the presence of Major Polk, brother of the ex-president, and the 
other members of the family, she most solemnly and feclingly come 
mended the departing soul of her son to “ the King of kings, and the 
Lord of fords.”? Previously to this act, he had taken leave of all he 
held dear; and could thus say with Lord William Russell, “the bit- 
terness of death is past? 

On the day following, the mansion of the lamented ex-president was 
shrouiled in mourning, and the corpse, dressed in a plain suit of black, 
with a copy of the Constitution of the United States at its fvet, lay in 
one of the drawing rooms, to receive the last Jook of thousands ot 
friends and neighbors; and the cortege which accompanied his remaing 


to their last resting place, was composed of almost the entire population 
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of the city and adjacent country. The plain silver plate on his coffin, 
contained merely these words: 

: “J. K. Por, 

Born November 2, 1795, 
Died June 15, 1849.” 

At Washington, and in every part of the Union, due honors were 
paid to his memory. 

In person, President Pou was of middle stature, with a full angular 
brow, and # quick penetrating eye. The expression of his countenance 
was grave, but its serious cast was often relieved by a peculiarly 
pleasant smile. His private life, which had ever been upright anil 
pure, secured to him the esteem of ull who had the advantage of his 
acquaintance. 

The Hon. Mr. Chase, in his ‘History of the Polle Administration,” 
says very truly, “No one who ever knew Mr. Pore ever considered 
hita a brilliant genius. His mind possessed solidity rather than imngi- 
nation. His perception was intuitive, and his memory retentive to an 
extraordinary degree, while bis judgment rarely led him into error. 
His manuers were remarkably affuble, and always made an impression 
upon those who ‘knew him. Among his intimate friends, he indulged 
his wit and humor with perfect freedom, and they always found him x 
pleasant and instructive companion.’” The prominent trait of his 
character was extraordinary enersy. To college, at the bar, in his 
political canvasses, and in the discharge of his executive duties, he was 
alike distinguished for his untiring industry and indomitable will. This 
frequently induced him to devote his attention too much to minute 
details, and had the effect of impairing his constitution. He invariably 
succeeded in inspiring his friends with his own enthusiasm ; no obstacle 
coul! deter him from the ener etic discharge of his duty. Subsisting 
upop. the plainest food, and perfectly teinperate in his habits, he ac- 
customed himself to @ rigid system of diet, which alone could have 
sustained him in his political conflicts. As Mr. Chase has remarked, 

osterity will pronounce his eulogium !” 
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Wine it is true that our republican principles forbid personal dis- 
tinctions on account of ancestral rank, it is equally certain, that when 
men on other accounts rise to eminence, there is a prevalent disposition 
to add, if it can be done, the honors of their ancestors to their own. 
Nor ought euch a feeling to be censured ; for it has its origin, partly 
at least, in the respect due to our futhers. It cannot be otherwise 
than honorable to President Tayzor, that his ancestors left England 
two centuries ago for Virginia. They were among the most respect- 
able of the men of that day, and gradually became connected with the 
most distinguished families of the State, such as those of Jefferson, 
Marshall, Lee, Monroe, Madison, and others of like character; and 
assuredly Zacnany Taycor has added not a little to the honor of his 
connexions, 

Richard Taylor, the father of our hero, was himself a Virginian, 
born in 2744, and received a plain education. He was retnarkable 
for a daring and adventurous spirit, and resolved when but a school- 
boy to distinguish himself for cuurage as soon as his strength should 
allow, He joined the army, in due time, was soon raised to the rank 
of Colonel, and fought by the side of Washington at the battle of 
Trenton. But his disposition led him to feats of another character. 
Daniel Boone had already explored the wilds of the west, and Colonel 
Taylor, not long after, set out and reached “the dark and bloody 
ground”’ on which, at that time, the dwelling of a civilized man had 
not been reared. He penetrated on foot, and without a companion, as 
far as New Orleans, and then returned with a determination ultimately 
to make his home in the west. At thirty-five, he married Miss Sarah 
Strother, a young lady of twenty. Five sons and three daughters 
were the fruits of this union; of these Zacnany was the third son, 
and was born in Orange county, Virginia, November 24, 1784. 

Thus was Virginia honored by giving birth to another of the emi- 
nent men, of which she has furnished so many to the Union. But he 
had not breathed her soft and balmy air very long, when his father 
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emigrated with his whole family to Kentucky, in pursuance of his long 
churished intention, He had been preceded by his brother Hancock, 
a brave and intelligent man, who fell a sacrifice in surveying parts of 
the Oia valley, and who just previous to his death had selected for a 
farm on which to locate, the site of the present city of Louisville, 
Only ten years before the emigration of Richard Taylor, the first 
habitation of a white man had been erected in the vast region between 
the western boundafy of Virginia and the Mississippi. Within this 
period a few settlements had been maie, insufficient, however, from 
their isolated jositions, to secure to the emigrant adequate protection 
{ros the Ttutians, much Tess to afford him the most usual comforts of 
civilized life. 

“Unser the guidance of such men,” as Fry remarks in his Life of 
Taylor, “and under such circumstances, for the development of his 
hold spirit and active intellect, Zacnany Tayton passed his infant 
years. ‘The hardships and dangers of borer life were to him as 
funiliur as ease and security to the child of metropolitan Juxury.”? 
‘The residence of his father was in Jefferson county, about five miles 
froin Louisville, ant ten miles from the Ohio river. Here he acquired 
aa large estate, and was distinguished for bis iutelligence and patriot. 
ism. When Louisvitle rose into importance, and was made @ port of 
entry, Richard Taylor received from Washington, his personal friend, a 
commission as collector of the custems. 

Nt will he readily believed tbat the father of Zacnary Taytor 
would give his children the best education which the neighborhood 
would afford; this, however, wasecomparatively slender. In acts of 
daring prowess the boy needed no instruction. While his father was 
from home engaged in contest with the Indians, Zachary would be 
casting bullets for a coming engagement. He was thus familiar from 
his infaney with the gleam of the tomahawk, and the yell of the 
savage. An eamest military passion, natural to him, was cherished 
by the romance of frontier life, and inflamed by household legends of 
the Revolution. Thoughtfulness, sound judgment, shrewdness, and 
stability, with a determination which nothing could move, made up 
his character. ~ 

Tn 1784, it is well known, that the expedition of General Wayne 
against the western Indians was successful, and in the following year, 
a peace was concluded; emigration rapidly increased, and civilized 
labor began to receive its due reward; young Tayior engaged in 
agriculture with his father, and thus laid the foundation of robust 
health, hardy habits, and persevering industry, which afterwards dis- 
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tinguished Lis military life for more than thirty years. When Aaron 
Burr’s movements in the west began to excite suspicion, the patriotic 
young men of Kentucky formed volunteer companies, to oppose bis 
designs by arms, if occasion should demand it. Zacnary Tayton, 
and one or more of his brothers, were enrolled in a troop raised for 
this purpose. On the death ofhis brother, Lieutenant Taylor, ZACHARY, 
by the influence of his father, James Madison, ant his uncle, Major 
Edmund Taylor, obtained the vacancy, and received a commission 
from President Jefferson, May 3, 1803, as first Lieutenant in the 
seventh regiment of United States Infantry. He was then twenty-four 
years of age, and in possession of a competent fortune, but he close 
to relinquish the quiet Jife of a farmer, to engage in the perilous «luties 
of a soldier. Soon after this, having to report himself to General 
Wilkinson, then at New Orleans, he was seized by yellow fever, and 
his life was some time in danger, so that he was compelled to return 
home in order to recruit his health. Here he diligently studied the 
duties of his profession, and circumstances soon proved that he bad made 
‘no small proficiency. 

The aggressions of England, at this time, had long been preparing 
the public mind of the United States for war. The einissaries of Great 
Britain had excited the Indian tribes north of the Obio, to new hos- 
tilities towards the American settlers on the frontiers, who were kept 
in constant apprehensions of an attack. Under such circumstances, 
our government deemed it atvisable to make the first demonstration, 
and General Harrison, then Governor of the North-west Territory, was 
ordered to march a competent force into the Indian country ; for it was 
not to be endured, that British promises and British gohd should bribe 
the savages to prepare for the extermination of all the whites on the 
frontiers. To this expedition Lieutenant Tayior was attached, and 
though he had been married but about a year to Miss Margaret Smith, 
of one of the first families of Maryland, he willingly left his young wife 
and infant, to engage in his country’s service in the camp. At the 
bloody battle of ‘Tippecanoe, May 7, 1911, his gallant services won 
the highest esteem of his commander, and soon after, President Madison 
gave him a captain’s coramission. He was placed in command of 
Fort Harrison, The defences of this post were in a miserable con 
dition, and its garrison consisted of only fifty men, of whom thirty were 
disabled by sickness, With this little band of soldiers, the young com- 
mander immediately set about repairing the fortifications, which having 
done, he was called from a bed of sickness into action, ant here he ac- 
complished mighty feats of valor against the Indians, though headed by 
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their great chicf Tecumseh. His presence of mind and noble courage, 
greatly encouraged bis men, and the account of the conflict which 
he sent to General Harrison, indicated alike his modesty, his strong 
commen sensc, and the severe style of his composition. The failure 
of their enterprise against Fort Harrison, greatly disheartened the 
Indians, and they abandoned for the time, any further attempts against 
it. The conduct of Captain Taytor, gave high satisfaction at head 
quarters, so that General Hopkins, in a letter to the Governor of 
Kentucky, said, “The firm and almost unparalleled defence of Fort 
Harrison, by Captain Zacrsry Tayuor, has raised for him a fabric of 
character not to be effaced by eulogy ;” and the President, in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the whole country, conferred upon him, the 
rank of Major by brevet—which became before his death the latest 
instance in the service of this species of promotion. From this time 
to the close of the war with Great Britain, Major Tayior was engaged 
in the same vicinity, accomplishmg the purposes of the government 
with unremitting vigilance. At length the Indians were reduced 
to terms of peace, and the white settlers were secured from their 
ineursions. 

From this period of 1812 till 1832, the Major was engaged in 
several important active duties, but our limits will not allow any 
details respecting them. In 1816, he was ordered to Green Bay, and 
remained in command of that post two years. Having passed a ye 
with his family, he joined Colonel Russell at New Orleans, where one 
of his labors was the opening of a military road, and another the 
erection of Fort Jessup. In 1924, he was engaged in the recruiting 
service at Louisville, and in the latter part of that year, was ordered 
to Washington, and appointed one of the Board of Commissioners for 
erecting Jefferson Barracks. In 1826, he was one of a Board of 
Officers of the army and ruilitia to consider a system for the organiza~ 
tion of the militia of the United States. His duties were subsequently 
resumed on the north-western frontier, a field on which he afterwards 
again met an Indian enemy, and sustained the reputation won in his 
first contest with him. Five years of peace, however, preceded this 
occasion, years not idly spent, for when unemployed in bis duties as a 
strict disciplinarian, he was studiously engaged in perfecting himself 
in his profession. A writer in the Literary World says, “I have often 
seen him putting his men through the battalion drill on the northern 
banks of the Wisconson, in the depth of February. This would seem 
only characteristic of the man who has sinve equally proved himself 
“Rough and Ready,’ under the searching sun of the tropics. But, 
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looking back through long years to many a pleasant hour spent in the 
well-selected library of the post which Colonel Tarzor then com- 
manded, we recur now with singular interest to the agreeable conversa~ 
tions held in the room which was the Colonel’s favorite resort, amid 
the intervals of duty.” 

In 1919, Zacuary Tayior had received the commission of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and in 1832, President Jackson appointed hin Colonel, 
and in this capacity, his skill and bravery were distinguished in the 
Black Hawk war, which, however, unjustly it may have originated, it 
was assuredly important to terminate by the most vigorous measures. 
This was accomplished by Black Hawk being surrendered by some of 
his faithless allies. With his capture, the war ended. The writer in the 
Literary World, already quoted, relates an anecilote, which, as it is 
strikingly illustrative of Colonel Tavuon’s character, we here give: 

«Some time after Stillman’s defeat by Black Nawk’s band, Taytor, 
marching with a large body of volunteers, and a handful of regulars, in 
pursuit of the hostile Indian force, found himself approaching Rock 
river, then asserted by many to be the true north-western boundary. 
of Minois. The volunteers, as Tayior was informed, would refuse to 
cross the stream; they were militia, they said, called out for the 
defence of the State, and it was unconstitutional to order them to 
march beyond its frontier into the Indian country. Tavior thereupon 
halted his command, and encamped within the acknowledged bounda- 
ries of Illinois. He would not, as’ the relator of the story said, budge 
an inch further without orders. He had already driven Black Hawk 
out of the State, but the question of crossing Rock river seemed hugely 
to trouble his ideas of integrity, to the constitution on one side, and 
military expediency on the other. During the night, however, orders 
came, either from General Scott or General Anderson, for him to fol- 
low up Black Hawk to the last. The quietness of the regular Cologel, 
meanwhile, had rather encouraged the mutinous militia to bring their 
proceedings to a head. A sort of town meeting was called upon the 
prairie, and Tayzor invited to attend. After listening some time very 
quietly to the proceedings, it became ‘Rough and Ready’s’ turn to 
address the chair. ‘He had heard,’ he said, ‘ with much pleasure, the 
views which several speakers had expressed of the independence and 
dignity of each private American citizen. He felt that all gentlemen 
here present, were his equals,—in reality, he was persuaded that many 
of them would in a few years be his superiors, and perhaps, in the 
capacity of members of congress, arbiters of the fortune and reputation 
of bumble servants of the republic like himself. He expected ther 
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{o abey them as interpreters of the will of the people; and the best 
proof he could give that he would obey them, was now to observe the 
orders of those whom the people had already put in the places of autho- 
rity, to which many gentlemen around hua justly aspired. In plain 
English, gentlemen and fellow citizens, the word has been passed on to 
me from Washington, to follow Black Hawk, and to take you with me 
as soldiers. I mean to do both. There are the flat boats drawn up on 
the shore, and here are Uncle Sam’s men drawn up behind you on the 
proirie? Tt is unnecessary to state the effect of this appeal. 

Twenty-five years had Colonel Taytor been now engaged in the 
toils of war, with very rare intervals of the tranquillity of home, but 
when he might bave asked for a respite of labor, he was ordered to 
take comtnand of Fort Crawford, which had been erected under his 
superintendence, and soon after, in 1836, he was directed to proceed 
to Florida, to assist in reducing the Seminole Indians to submission. 
‘The origin of this war is well known. In 1882, a treaty had been 
made with this tribe for their removal, and three years was allowed 
fpr its fulfillment. This, however, when the time had elapsed, they 
refuse to do, the results of which were truly sad. All friendly con- 
fexences with the chiefs having failed, it was determined, in the 
autamnn of 1837, to take more active measures against them. Un- 
limited power was given to Colonel Tayzor, to capture or destroy 
them wherever they might be found. Accordingly on December 20, 
te Jeft Fort Gardiner with about eleven hundred men, and through 
dense thickets of palmetto and cypress, and the luxuriant herbage of a 
wet soil, they made their way towards the everglades, where the foe 
was concealed. On the 25th of December, with five hundred men, 
and under the clear range of seven hundred Indian rifles, he gained the 
victory of Oxer-cro-see. The great satisfaction given alike to the 
country and the government by Colonel Taytor, led to his promotion to 
the rank of Brigadier-General, by brevet. Soon after this advancement in 
rank, General Taxzor was honored with the supreme command of the 
troops of Florida, General Jessup having been recalled at his own re- 
quest. Two years longer did General Taytor toil amid the morasses 
and fevers of that region, frequently skirmishing with the Indians, 
hut unable to “conquer a peace.” At his own request, he was 
relieved from the command, and succeeded by General Armistead, in 
April, 1840. 

Relieved as General Tastor now was from arduous duty in Florida, 
‘t must not be supposed that no further labors were expected from him 
On the other hand, while hitherto his movements had influenced the 
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fate of districts, now they began to affect the fortunes of empires. His 
distinguished talents were too well known and appreciated, to allow 
him to remain idle. He was therefore, immediately appointed to the 
command of the first department of the United States army in the 
south-west. This departwent included the four States at the extreme 
south-western part of the Union, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. His head-quarters were at Fort Jessup, in the latter 
State. In the summer of 1841, being ordered to relieve General 
Arbuckle, at Fort Gibson, the compliment of a publlic dinner, while on 
his way there, was tendered him by his fellow citizens of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, “as an expression of their esteem for his personal worth 
and meritorious public services.” To the Jetter of invitation, General 
Tayton made answer, that under ordinary circumstances, it would 
have afforded bim great pleasure to accept the invitation; but having 
been already detained on his journey to the fronticr, an unusual length 
of time, he did not feel authorized to maxe on his own account, any 
delay whatever. He was, therefore, compelled to dectine the protfered 
hospitality. In concluding his reply, he gave assurances of his best 
exertions to secure the object of his command on the fronticr, ‘Time 
proved to what extent he redeemed the pledge. Z 

A little previously to bis removal to Arkunsas, General Tayzon re~ 
moved his family to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, where he had purchased 
an estate, but though this added to ¢heir comforts, they from this 
period, bad for a long season to regret his absence, nor does it appear 
to have added to their wealth. This was no peculiarity in the case of 
General Tayzonr, for what servant of our republic, in the honest dis- 
charge of his duty, ever became rich? 

We feel here a dilficulty, arising from the necessarily limited space 
to which the biograpbical sketches of the Nationsy Portrait Gaie 
uEwy are confined. We have now to do with ¢he soldier of the day, 
the great Captain of the American army, but it is impossible even to 
sketch the mighty deeds which General Tayton now performed. We 
are, however, relieved by the thought, that already has the historian 
placed these deeds on record with all needful details, and that they are 
secured in the archives of our country’s history. Our object is rather, 
to glance at personal history, and to illustrate individual character, 
A paragraph or two is all we can give as introductory to larger his- 
tories. We may add here, that the Mexican war in its inceptive, had 
no friend in General Taytor; he had, however, been selected to take 
the field in the outset, before war had been declared, or any act of 
hostility committed on either side, and he felt it to be hi :‘v to 
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devote himself to the one object of reducing the enemy to terms of 
peace, 

In May, 1845, on the annexation of Texas, General Tayton was 
ordered to place his troops in such a position as to defend that State 
against a threatened Mexican invasion. In August of that year, he 
concentrated his troops at Corpus Christi, where he remained till 
March 11, 1846, when he broke up his encampment, and moved 
the army of occupation westward; this was composed of only about 
four thousand regulars. On the 20th of March, he reached and pass- 
ed without resistance, the Arroya Colorado, and arrived at the Rio 
Grande, to which point he had been ordered by the authorities at 
Washington, after considerable suffering, on the 29th of that month, 
Here he took every means to assure the Mexicans, that his purpose 
‘was not war, nor violence in any shape, but solely the occupation of 
the Texian territory to the Rio Grande, until the boundary should be 
definitely settled by the two republics. 

Encamping opposite Metamoras, General Taytor prepared for 
Mexican aggression by erecting fortifications and planting batteries. 
Provisions became short, the American army possessed but little 
ammmnition, and were in many other ways discouraged, but the battle 
of Palo Alto was commenced, and gioriously was it won, on May 8, 
{84G, On the following day, the two opposing armies again met at 
Resaca de la Palma, within three miles of Fort Brown: the battle com- 
menced with great fury; the artillery on both sides did tertible execu- 
tion, and extraordinary skill was displayed by the opposing Generals: 
but again conquest declared for the United States army. These 
victories filled our country with exultation. Governinent acknow- 
ledged the distinguished services of General Tayuor, by making bim 
Major-General by brevet; Congress passed resolutions of high ap- 
proval; Louisiana presented him with a sword, and the press every 
where teemed with his praise. 

As soon as means could be procured, General Tayzon crossed the 
Rio Grande, took Metamoras without opposition, and made Colonel 
‘Twiggs its Governor. The army soon received large volunteer rein- 
torcements, and the American General proceeded to Camargo, thence, 
through Seralos to Monterey, where he arrived the 19th of September. 
They found the town in a complete state of defence; the walls and 
parapets were lined with cannons, and the houses barricaded, and 
planted with artillery; the Mexicans had nearly ten thousand soldiers, 
and plenty of ammunition; but all were useless against the skill and 
power of our army, The conflict was terrific, but at length the city 
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capitulated. The terms accorded by the conqueror were liberal, and 
dictated by a regard to the interests of peace; they crowned a gallant 
conquest of arms, with a more sublime victory of magnanimity. 

To describe the last crowning victory effected by General Taytor, 
is, within our limits, impossible. Its scene was Buena Vista, and its 
time February 22, 1847. Santa Anna commanded the Mexican army 
of 20,000 men, while Taytor had but 4,500. Ten hours did the con- 
flict last, and fearful was the crisis. The character of the General was 
never more strikingly shown. When Santa Anna summoned him to 
surrender, he, with Spartan brevity, “declined acceding to the re- 
quest,” and when the demand was repeated, the answer was, “General 
‘Tayior never surrenders.” Nor were his addresses to his army, less 
sententious and effective. ‘A little more grape, Captain Bragg,” and 
“Tis impossible to whip us when we all pull together,’? are sounds 
which still live in the ears of those who heard them, and will never 
be forgotten. History tells not of a battle more bravely contested, or 
more nobly won; and well did the greatest warrior of the age, on 
leaming it, exclaim, General Taytor’s a general indeed ?? Thus 
ended the tnilitary life of Zacuary Taytor, who returned home carry- 
ing with him not only the adoration of his soldiers, but the respect 
of the people he had vangnished. We need not say he was received 
in the United States with loud and universal enthusiasm. 

As one illustration, among many which might be given, we select 
an anecdote showing his republican habits, given by a committee ap- 
pointed by the citizens of New Orleans, to present the General with a 
sword :— 

‘We presented ourselves at the opening of one of the tents, before 
which was standing a dragoon’s horse, much used by hard service. 
Upon a camp-stool at our Jeft sat General yin busy conversa~ 
tion with a hearty Jooking old gentleman, sitting on a box, cushioned 
with an Arkansas blanket, dressed in Attakapas pantaloons, and a 
Yinen roundabout, and remarkable for a bright flashing eye, a high 
forehead, a farmer look, and ‘rough and ready’ appearance. It is 
hardly necessary for us to say, that this personage was General 
Tayzor, the commanding hero of two of the most remarkable battles 
on record, and the man who, by bis firmness and decision of character, 
has shed lustre upon the American arms. 

“There was no pomp about his tent; a couple of rough blue chests 
served for his table, upon which were strewn, in masterly confusion, a 
variety of official documents. A quiet-looking, citizen-dressed per- 
sonage, made his appearance upon hearing the significant call of ‘Ben,’ 
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bearing on a tin salver, a couple of black bottles and shining tumblers, 
arranged around an earthen pitcher of Rio Grande water. These 
refreshments. were deposited upon a stool, and we ‘helped ourselves? 
by invitution. We bore to the General, a complimentary gitt, from 
some of his fellow citizens of New Orleans, which he declineit receiving 
for the present; giving, at the same time, a short but ‘hard sense’ 
Iecture on the impropriety of naming children and places atter men, 
before they were dead, or of bis receiving’ a present for his services 
‘before the campaign, so far as he was concerned, was finished.’ 

“With the highest possible adtairation of the republican siinplicity of 
the miumers and ‘Tayzon, we bade him good day, 
with a bi 
mun 
racter.”” 

The people of the United States have in their gift, the office of 
the Presidency, an honer exceeding that of the greatest throne in the 
world, Whether it be desirale, to place a solitier in the chair, 
as is sq frequently done, is no question to be discussed in this place ; 
assuredly in the case of General Tayzor, no stnall enthusiasin accom- 
panied his selection for the honor by the Wiig convention in Phila- 
delpbia, dune 1, 1848, und scarcely less when the people confirmed 
the nomination an November 7, following. March 5, 1849, he was 
introduced to the office, and his inaugural address was considered to be 
redolent with old-fashioned patriotisis, and breathed the very spirit of 
devotedness to his country. His subsequent adtainistration, though 
beset by sectional strifes of fearful violence, was conducted with 
wisdom, firmness, and moderation, on great national principles, and for 
great national ends, Owing to his profound deference to the codrdinate 
branches of government, and his inability to either dictate or assume, 
his policy was not, during the short period of his administration, fully 
proclaimed to congress, and pressed upon its adoption. 

History is an illustration of the fect that death loves a shining mark. 
At the period when the life of a ruler appears most desirable, he is 
often suddenly removed. One year and five months only, had General 
Taytor become settled in the Presidential chair, and proved his 
declaration that he was not the President of a party; while occupied 
in business which demanded all his talents and energies, endeavoring 
to unite all parties in the prompt and untramelled admission of Cali 
fornia into the Union, only five days after he had done homage to 
Washington, on the birth day of our liberties, and just as he had per- 
formed his last official act, in adding ¢ new guaranty to the peace of 
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the world, by signing the convention recently concluded between our 
country und Great Britain, respecting Central America,—he was cut of 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. His illness was only of a few hours’ 
duration, and his love of country was shown tothe last hour. Speaking 
of his own conduct in reference to her interests, bis dying declaration 
was, “I am prepared —I hare endearored to do my duty.” 

General Taytor left behind him a widow, who has since deceased, 
one son, and two daughters; one married to Dr. Wood, surgeon of the 
United States army, and the other to Colonel W. W. S. Bliss, of the 
army. Another daughter, who died some years since, was married te 
Colonel Jefferson Davis, Senator froin Mississippi. 

The administration of President Tavtox is so recent, and therefore 
so fresh in the minds of our readers, that they may probably consider 
it improper for the historian at present to describe it. Certainly, how- 
ever, we may say that his conduct was distinguished by remarkable 
independence and freedom from party spirit; he was emiucntly con- 
cerned to maintain the union and prosperity of the United States ; and 
as far as consistent with national honor and dignity, desirous of culti- 
vating peace and friendly relations with all foreign powers. 

In person, General TayLor was about five fect eight inches in 
height, and like most of our revolutionary generals, was inclined to 
corpulency. He appeared a much taller man on horseback than on 
foot, owing to the shortness of his lower extremities. His hair was 
gray, his brow ample, his eye vivid, and his features plain, but full of 
firmness and intelligence. Benevolence was a striking feature in his 
countenance, and in this respect was the true index of his heart. He 
was kind, forbeasing, and humane. His manners were easy and hearty, 
his tastes, dress, and manners were simple, and his style of living ex- 
tremely temperate. His speeches, and his official papers, both military 
and civil, were remarkable for the propriety of their feeling, and their 
chasteness of diction. All his personal attributes and antecedents 
made bitn pretmoinently the man of the people, and qualified him to 
sustain his country by uniting all classes. His good temper was re- 
markable, so that all parties were at home in intercourse with him, 
even those who were by no means distinguished for courtesy. So that 
when on the day after his election to the presidency, a man coarsely 
shook hands with him, and told him that he did not vote for him, for 
be did not think him fit for the office, the General replied, smiliny, 
«Yesterday I thought as you do, but as the people thought differently, 
I submit.” His mind was of an original and solid cast, admiraldy 


balanced and combining the comprehensiveness of reason with the nene- 
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tration of instinct. Its controlling element was a strong sterling sense, 
that of itself rendered him a wise counsellor and a safe leader. His 
martial courage was only equalled by his Spartan simplicity, his unaf-' 
fected modesty, his ever-wakeful humanity, his inflexible integrity, his 
uncompromising truthfulness, his lofty magnanimity, his unbounded 
patriotism, and his unfaltering loyalty to duty. His private life was 
unblemished, and the loveliness of his disposition made him the idol of 
his own household, and the favorite of all who knew him. Assuredly 
no man has ever died among us, whose loss occasioned more intense 


feeling, or who was more honored in his burial. 
sm 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, D. C. L. 


Ir it be honorable to a man to have had ancestors eminent for the use- 
fulness they render to society, the subject of our memoir has this honor, 
His great grandfather was a man of high respectability, und was 
elected as the agent of the province of Massachusetts to the British 
Court, but declined the office, which was subsequently filled by 
Edward Quincy. His grandfather was Colonel William Prescott, who 
commanded the American forces stationed in the redoubt at the memora- 
ble battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, and with the uniisciplined 
militia of New England twice broke the ranks of the British grena- 
diers, and drove them in confusion and dismay to their boats. His 
father, the Hon. William Prescott, LL. D., through a long life of 
eighty-two years, presented first at the bar, and afterwards in dignified 
retirement, an eminent example of talent, learning, and moral excel- 
lence; enjoying while he lived the character of one of the noblest 
ornaments of his profession, and mourned over at his death, in 1844, 
as a vast loss to the community he so long adorned with his pre- 
sence, 

Winiam Hicxiine Parscorr was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
May 4, 1796. His early education was undertaken by Dr. Gardiner, 
a pupil of the distinguished English Grecian, Dr. Samuel Parr, and 
himself a very eminent classical scholar, Under thia gentleman he 
made great progress in the ancient classics, and passed through a 
range of studies in the Latin and Greek authors far beyond the limits 
usually attained at that time in our public seminaries. When Wrtu1am 
had attained twelve years of age, his family removed to the city of 
Boston, where he afterward mostly resided. At fifteen, he entered 
Harvard College, at Cambridge, one year in advance; here he gave 
comparatively little attention to the mathematics and the kindred 
sciences, but employed his leisure hours, especially in the latter 
portion of his college life, in the study of his favorite authors, It 
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was then a matter of taste with him, but his subsequent engage- 
ments have shown the wisdom of his conduct; as much of the 
beauty of his style bas been the result of the happy union of his 
genius and learning. 

While at college, an accidental blow deprived him of the sight of 
one of his eyes, and the other became greatly weakened, partly by 
sympathy, and partly by the increased labor thrown upon it, so that 
he was threatened with entire darkness. However, he graduated with 
high honors in 1814, being then but eighteen. He had intended to 
devote himself to the bar, but was soon compelled to abandon his pro- 
fession, and even to renounce al} reading, for he became for a season 
entirely blind. In the autumn of 1815, he went to Europe, and spent 
two years in England, France, and Italy, seeking the aid of the great 
oculists in London and Paris. He may have been too young to derive 
a permanent profit from his travels, bat he probably enjoyed the novel 
scenes which opened to him with a higher relish than he would have 
done at a later period, and thought of the ancients with an enthusiasm 
which a cooler criticism might have checked. He returned to Boston 
with greatly renovated health, but not to resume his studies, for, alas, 
his eye was yet greatly susceptible of inflammation. Still he was not 
discouraged, but with the natural energy of his character, turned to 
the studies which yet remained within his reach. In the course of a 
few years, he married a lady of his own city, a grand-daughter of 
Captain Linzee, who commanded one of the British vessels at the battle 
of Bunker Hill; thus presenting another beautiful illustration of the 
tendency of Christianity and civilization in ameliorating humanity ; 
the grandchildren of some of the opposing parties in the revolution, 
were now united in the holy bonds of marriage. Dr. Rufus Griswold 
describes two swords which he saw suspended over one of the book 
cases in Mr. Prescorr’s beautiful library, crossed with an Indian calu- 
met, which were worn by the grandfathers at Bunker Hill, one in the 
people’s service, the other in the King’s. Cordially do we unite with the 
Doctor in saying, “Would that the two countries might for ever be 
united in as firm a bond of peace as that which binds these descendants 
of their two champions on that memorable day.” This marriage has 
been productive of nothing but happiness, so that Mr. Paescorr some 
years since, wrote to a friend, that “contrary to the assertion of La 
Bruyére, who somewhere says that ‘the most fortunate husband finds 
reason to regret his condition, at least once in every twenty-four 
hours,’ I may truly say that I have found no such day in the quarter 
of a century that Providence has spared us to each other.’* 
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Thus situated, Mr. Prescott resolved to become, in the best sense 
of the word, an historian. Unlike the majority of intellectual aspirants, 
he had at his command the means to procure the needful imaterials, 
however expensive, for illustrating any subject on which his choice 
might fix, and to obtain the services of a secretary every way qualified 
for his office. As he grew older, too, the inflammatory tendency of 
his system diminished, and his eye became less sensible to the fatigue 
of study. He gradually recovered his sight, so that he became able 
to gratify his taste for books to a reasonable extent; he was, how- 
ever, we are informed, seldom sble to use his eyes above an hour @ 
day, but still he cheerfully wrote to a friend, “I am not, and never 
expect to be, in the category of the blind men.” His earliest literary 
labors were devoted to a series of critical and miscellaneous essays, 
chiefly in the North American Review; thirteen of which form 
volume first published in 1845. They are remarkable for the sus- 
tamed ease and felicity of expression, the fine enthusiasm and natural 
brilliancy, which in a still more eminent degree distinguish his later 
productions. They show that he was always equal to his theme in 
research, hearty appreciation, and acute critical judgment. 

As early as 1819, Mr. Prescorr cherished the idea of producing a 
historical work of a superior character. Ten years did he wisely give 
himself for preliminary preparations, and ten years more for the pre- 
paration of a specific work. The subject he selected was the history 
of the “Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain,” a noble sub- 
ject for an American, as in their reign the existence of this continent 
was first revealed to Europe. The plan was a noble one, and nobly has it 
been carried out; certainly the twenty years devoted to it was time well 
spent. The years embraced in it presented one of the few important 
periods in the history of Europe, which seemed to invite the hand of a 
master. It was the period at which lived Isabella of Castile, the 
statesman Ximenes, the soldier Cordova, and the navigator Columbus; 
in which the empire of the Moors was subdued, the Inquisition was 
established, the Jews were driven from Spain, and a new world was 
discovered and colonized. Nothing had yet appeared worthy to cover 
the ground. From Mr. Alexander H. Everett, our minister at the 
Court of Spain, when Mr. Passcorr selected the subject of his work 
he received much assistance in the transmission of important works 
from that country, which could not be obtained in the United States. 
“This History,” says Mr. Tuckerman, “is a work which unites the 
fascination of romantic fiction with the grave interest of authenti« 
events. Its author makes no pretension to analytical power, except 
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in the arrangement of his materials; he is content to describe, and Ins 
talents are more artistic than philosophical ; neither is any cherished 
theory or principle obvious; his ambition is apparently limited to skil- 
ful narration. Indefatigable in research, sagacious in the choice and 
comparison of authorities, serene in temper, graceful in style, and 
pleasing in sentiment, he possesses all the requisites for an agreeable 
writer; while his subjects have yielded so much of picturesque mate- 
rial and romantic interest, as to atone for the lack of any more original 
or briffiant qualities in the author.” 

When Mr. Prescorr had written his History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, he had resolved against its publication during his life-time, but 
the remark of his father, that “ the man who writes a book which he 
is afraid to publish js a coward,” led bim to a different decision, and in 
1838, at the age of forty-two, in the freshness, as well as in the maturity 
of his genius, he appeared before the world, both in Boston and in Lon- 
don, as an author. The reception of bis work was every where highly 
flattering, for all pronounced it a masterpiece, so that his fame became 
at once firmly established. The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
emulated each other in its praise, and it was promptly translated into 
the Spanish, German, French, and Italian languages. It has passed 
through very many editions, and the voice of posterity has been antici- 
pated by the unanimous judgment of the learned, who have adimitted 
it into the circle of immortal works, 

The biographers of Mr. Prescott have pretty fully detailed the 
difficulties which he had to contend with in his literary labors, 
ariaing from his defective vision. Dr. Griswold tells us, that when his 
literary treasures reached hitn from Spain, he “ was not able to read 
even the title pages of the volumes. -He had strained the nerve of his 
eye by careless use of it, and it was several years before it recovered 
so far as to allow him to use it again. By the sight of his Spanish 
treasures lying unexplored before him, he was filled with despair. He 
determined to try whether he could make the ears do the work of the 
eyes. He taught his reader, unacquainted with any language but his 
own, to pronounce the Spanish, though not exactly in the accent of 
the Court of Madrid. He read at a slow and stumbling pace, while 
the historian listened with painful attention. Practice at length made 
the work easier for both, though the reader never understood a word. 
of his author. In this way, they ploughed along patiently through 
seven Spanish quartos. He found at last he could go over about two- 
thirds as much in an hour as he could when read to in English. The 
experiment was made, and be became convinced of the practicability 
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of substituting the ear for the eye. He was overjoyed, for his library 
was no longer to consist of sealed volumes. 

«He now obtained the services of a secretary acquainted with the 
different ancient and modern languages. Still there were many im 
pediments to overcome.” His eye, however, gradually improved, and 
he could use it by daylight, (never again in the evening,) a few hours; 
though this was not till after some years, and then with repeated in- 
tervals of weeks, and sometimes months of debility. Many a chapter, 
and some of the severest in Ferdinand and Isabella, were written almost 
wholly with the aid of the eyes of his secretary. His modus operandi was 
necessarily peculiar. He selected, first, all the authorities in the dif- 
ferent languages that could bear on the topic to be discussed. He then 
listened to the reading of them, one after another, dictating very 
copious notes on each, When the survey was coropleted, a large 
pile of notes was amassed, which were read to him over and over 
again, until the whole had been embraced by his inind, when they 
were fused down into the consecutive contents of a chapter. When 
the subject was complex, and not pure narrative, requiring a great 
variety of reference, and sifling of contradictory authorities, the work 
must have been very difficult. But it strengthened his memory, kept his 
faculties wide awake, and taught him to generalize; for the little 
details slipped through the holes in the memory. 

* His labor did not end with this process. He found it as difficult to 
write as to read, and procured in London a writing case for the blind. 
This he could use in the dark as well as in the Jight. The characters, 
indeed, night pass for hieroglyphics, but they were deciphered by his 
secretary, and transferred by him to a legible form in a fair copy. Yet 
I have heard him say his hair sometimes stood on end at the woful 
blunders and misconceptions of the original, which every now and 
then, escaping detection, found their way into the first proof of the 
printer.” 

When a new author, in addition to a highly flattering reception of 
his work, is himself conscious of having rendered a benefit to society, 
he is seldom disposed entirely to lay aside his pen and to indulge in 
inglorious ease. Especially is a man urged onward when, like Mr. 
Prescort, he is by nature and principle of energetic habits. Never 
did Mr. Prescorr seek to mingle with the crowd; he never sought 
the shouts of a multitude, nor even addressed one; but he lived 
with the historically great, chiefly of the past. He had now tried his 
literary powers, and satisfied the public even more fully than himself, 
that he was capable of useful labor; besides which his sight was now 
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gradually improving, and be could work more easily at bis books and 
documents than heretofore. In addition to all which, he had by this 
time accumulated some valuable manuscript materials, and pictorial 
works, which aided his imagination and increased his enthusiasm. He 
sat down, therefore, to his ‘“‘ Conquest of Mexico,” which was pub- 
lished in 1643, simultaneously in the United States and in London. It 
was written with remarkable freedom and spirit, the result both of 
conscious success, and of the excitement springing from the nature of 
his romantic and marvellous story; so that the prompt honors it 
received, were even more brilliant than those awarded to his “ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.” Before this, he had been admitted to membership 
in several of the distinguished academies of Europe, and he was now 
elected a member of the French Institute. This second historical work 
attained a higher sale than even the first; the New York publishers 
sold nearly seven thousand copies of it in one year; in London it very 
quickly passed to a second edition; it was reprinted in Paris, and 
translated there, as well as in Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and Mexico. 
The Mexican translator, Dr. Griswold tells us, a person of some con- 
sideration in that country, advertised that he should accommodate the 
offensive opinions in religion and politics to the more received ideas of 
the Mexicans! But the version which appeared in Madrid being 
faithful, the Spanish Americans have perhaps had an opportunity to 
see the work in an unmutilated form. 

We are happy in the opportunity of giving from a critique on this 
work in the eighty-first volume of the “Edinburgh Review,” a few 
sentences, which will equally apply to every work which our author 
has written. The Reviewer says :—‘‘ Mr. Puescorr has a pure, sim- 
ple and eloquent style—a keen relish for the picturesque—a quick and 
discerning judgment of character—and a calm, generous, and enlight- 
ened spirit of philanthropy. There is no exaggeration in asserting that 
his ‘Conquest of Mexico’ combines—some allowance, where that is 
necessary, being made for the inferidr extent and iroportance of its 
subject—most of the valuable qualities which distinguish the most 
popular historical writers in our own language of the present day. It 
unites the chivalrous but truthful enthusiasm of Colonel Napier, and 
the vivacity of the accomplished author of the ‘ Siege of Granada,’ 
with the patient and ample research of Mr. Tytler. 

“It would be easy to fill our pages with sparkling quotations, with 
sketches of scenery worthy of Scott, with battle-pieces rivaling those 
of Napier, with pictures of disaster and desolation scarcely less 
pathetic than those drawn by Thucydides. But Mr. Prescott has, 
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no doubt, too much taste not to accept it as a compliment, when we 
say that every reader of intelligence forgets the beauty of his coloring 
in the grandeur of his outline; and that nothing but a connected 
sketch of the latter can do justice to the highest charm of his work. 
Indeed we are by no means certain, that the splendid variety of episode 
and adventure with which the great enterprises of Cortes are inter- 
woven, does not necessarily withdraw, in some measure, our attention 
from the naked view of their surpassing audacity; just as, in the wild 
Sierras traversed by his army, the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics 
serves to render less awful the frowning brow of the precipice and the 
shadowy depth of the ravine.” 

Not Jong after the publication of the work last named, Mr. Prescorr 
was called to sustain the loss of his venerable and excellent father, 
which for a time interrupted his studies; but the relaxation of his 
mind only nerved him for new labors, and in 1847 appeared his "*Con- 
quest of Peru,” written, like that of Mexico, in very great part from 
original materials, It is marked by the same striking merits which 
distinguished his preceding works, and is quite equal in interest to 
either of them. Few works of imagination have more power to win 
the fancy and touch the heart. Facts infinitely more instructive than 
fiction, are found here—more enchanting and more impressive. 

Two of the most touching instances of literary generosity 
should be noticed in connection with Mr. Prascorr. The first 
was in relation to the “Conquest of Mexico.” Washington 
Irving had prepared himself to enter that golden field, but on 
learning that his friend had designs upon it, he yielded it to 
Puescort, saying, “I am happy to have this opportanity of 
testifying my high esteem for his talents, and my sense of the 
very courteous manner in which he bas spoken of myself and 
my writings in his ‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ though they inter- 
fered with a part of the subject of his history.” Prescorr 
showed himself worthy of this magnanimity. The other in- 
stance was in connection with the last work of Mr. Prescorr— 
“Philip the Second of Spain.” Mr. J. L. Motley tells us that 
he “felt an inevitable impulse to write one particular history,” 
and he had chosen the “Kise of the Dutch Republic.” But 
when he learned what Prescott bad projected, he feared a clash, 
and with sad disappointment thought that he must abandon the 
subject on which his heart was set. He went to Prescort, and 
thua describes the visit: “He received me with such e frank 
and ready and liberal sympathy, and such an open-hearted, 
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guileless expansiveness, that I felt a personal affection for him 
from that hour. Tle assured me that he had not the slightest 
objection whatever to my plan; that he wished me every enccess; 
and that, if there were any books in his library bearing on my 
subject that I liked to use, they were entirely at my service. 
Although it seems easy enough for a man of world-wide repu- 
tation thas to extend the right hand of fellowship to an unknown 
and struggling aspirant, yet I fear that the history of literature 
will show that such instances of disinterested kindness are as 
rare ag they are noble.” These two generous men entered upon 
nearly the sume field, and proved, as Prescorr said, that “no 
two books ever injured each other.” 

Months pussed slowly away before Mr. Prescott could enter 
fully upon his new work. His eyes were in a bad state, and he 
complained that he could “ Pbilipize” very little. He resolved 
to dictate history to bis secretary. Then for a time he was in 
fear of a luss of hearing. He went to England, where he was 
received with distinguished respect and kindness by the most 
eminent persons in society and letters, their only regret being 
that his stay umong them was not of greater length. While 
there the ancient University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law; a dignity to be esteemed the 
greater, as it was unsolicited, and as that learned body is always 
very sparing of such honors. 

Two years later we find him at home, amid a forest of 
Materials, “ still Philipizing."” His spirited advances were sadly 
interrupted by the sudden death of his mother, “He wept 
bitterly. But above every other feeling rose the sense of grati- 
tude for what he had owed to his mother's love and energy.” 
‘We may know something of his literary persistency when we 
Jearn that, besides having attacks of rheumatism, he was com- 
pelled to write, “I have been sorely plagued with dyspeptic 
debility and pains.” Yet despite the great difficulties he com- 
pleted two volumes of “ Philip the Second” in 1854, 

While their publication was going on, he was occupied with 
the latter part of the reign and life of Philip's illustrious father. 
He was unwilling to undertake an entirely new work upon 
Charles V. of Spain, nor did he wish to compete with Robertson, 
whose Life of the great Monarch had won him his fadeless 
laurels, Prescort therefore resolved to employ the new mate- 
rials concerning the cloister life of Charles’V., and make a sup- 
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plement to the work of the Scottish historian. It was published 
with a new edition of Robertson's history, and Prescorr not 
only won new honors for himself, but also for the transatlantic 
author. 

Early in 1858 Mr. Prescott received his first attack of apo- 
plexy. When, after some time, he could speak, he eaid to his 
wife, tenderly leaning over him, “My poor wife! I am sorry 
for you, that this has come upon you so soon.” Never was 
there a less selfish utterance. It opens to us the heart of the 
man. In a few weeks he adventured agaiu within the domain 
of his old and favorite studies, In April the third volume of 
“Philip the Second” went to the press, It delighted him to 
think that he was not yet obliged to reduce the amount of his 
mentul exertions. His courage was unfiltering. Le did little 
with his pen toward a fourth volume of his unfinished work, 
but “amused himeelf,” as he said, “with making « revision of 
his ‘Conquest of Mexico.’ 

On a January day in 1859 Mr. Kirk, his ever faithful seere- 
tary (lately ushered into fame by his “Charles the Bold”), was 
reading to him and hia family, when he stepped into an adjoin- 
ing room. Shortly after, Mr. Kirk heard him groan, hurried to 
him, and found him wholly unconscious from a stroke of apo- 
plexy. His hour had come; remedies availed nothing. He 
yielded to the death which he would have preferred, had the 
choice been left to himself. Without apparent suffering his 
spirit passed away. 

On the day of his buria] the Representatives of the Common- 
wealth and the members of the Llixtorical Society paid him 
their last respects. The whole community was moved. The 
tears shed at his grave by the poor whom he had befriended 
were as honorable to his memory as those dropped by men of 
wealth, men of letters, and men of power. From all parta of 
the land afterwards came expressions of grief. Europe sent her 
condolence to America. 

The record of such a life affords a powerful stimulus to ex- 
ertion. What an example of industry, of the power to rise 
above adverse circumstances, of the courage to undertake labors 
almost impossible, of the persistency which makes nearly every- 
thing possible, of making work a delight and warfare a victory, 
and of turning the vast difficulties to advantage in the one great 
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purpose of a life! Prescorr must eta .d pre-eminer ¢ in literarr 
heroism. 

Were this all, his name should go down to the young men of 
every age, linked with the touching story of his adversities and 
with the inspiring record of his successes, so that his fire might 
kindle enthusiasm in others who need such energies, in every 
department of life. But this is not all, There was a charm 
in the home-tife of Dr. Prsscorr. He contributed his utmost 
to the happiness of his family, his friends, his neighbors, and 
the stranger within his gates. Children knew how condescend- 
ing he was at a holiday hour or on a Thankagiving-day. The 
last words of his private memoranda will long be remembered 
by the family circle, for he wrote that it had “been brightened 
Dy the presence of all the children and grand-children, God 
bicss them!’ His domestic affections were almost uppermost 
in lis character. Very charitable was he to the poor. Like 
lis mother, he found happiness in an unseen and free-handed 
beneficence. 

In political opinion he was moderate. He had the truest 
‘love for his country, and might be counted in the school of 
Washington, Hainilton, and Everett. He was in the habit of 
kuving, that he dealt with political discussions only when they 
rehited to events and persons, at least two centuries old. This 
was, perhaps, one reason why he declined to write the Second 
Conquest of Mexico—that achieved by General Scott. “The 
theme would be taking,” he said,“ but I had rather not meddle with 
lieroes who have not been under ground two centuries at least.” 

He never courted popularity; it followed him. Ile never 
sought an office, and his friends did not venture to ask him to 
come down from his high elevation in order to fill one. He 
wus the model of a retired patriot, whose pen was his sceptre 
of extended power. In his deep researches he sank Artesian 
wells into what had been regarded as deserts, but where now 
are fountains and well-watered plains. He added richly to the 
standard literature of the age, the literary fame of his country, 
and the fraternity of nations. If in a past century Spanish 
chivalry played its last act in the New World, in the present 
century the historian of the Spanish Conquests affords some 
proof of the high eminence of America under a more practicai, 
wrogressive, and Christian civilization. The century-plant has 
bloomed, :.ever, we trust, to fade nor drop its leaves to the dust 
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Wuevr a man has honorably discharged duties to which he has been 
unexpectedly and suddenly called, especially when those duties have 
been difficult, and their performance has been clearly the result of 
established principles, our curiosity in reference to his history is 
great, and to minister to the gratification of such a curiosity in 
the present case is highly gratifying. Few persons, probably, sup- 
posed in the year 1848, when Mu.tarp Frriuore was elected vice- 
president of this vast Republic, that he would soon be called to 
succeed General Taylor, his popular chief, and that he would so ably 
perform some of the most difficult duties which ever devolved on the 
ruler of a great nation. Let us, before we particularly look at this 
distinguished personage, briefly trace his origin. 

John Fillmore, the great-grandfather of Mr.tarp Fittmore, and the 
common ancestor of all of that name in the United States, was the son of 
English parents, and was born about the year 1702, in Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts; and having a strong propensity towards a sea-faring lifo, at 
the age of about nineteen he went on board a fishing vessel which sailed 
from Boston. The vessel had been but a few days out when it was 
captured by a noted pirate-ship, commanded by Captain Phillips, and 
young Fillmore was kept as a prisoner. He remained on board this 
ship nine months, enduring every hardship which a strong constitution 
and firm spirits were capable of sustaining; and though frequently 
threatened with immediate death, unless he would sign the piratical 
articles of the vessel, he steadily refused anti! two others had been 
taken prisoners, who also refusing to join the crew, the three made an 
attack upon the pirates, and after killing several, took the vessel and 
brought it safe into Boston harbor. The printed narrative of this 
adventure details one of the most daring and successful exploits on 
record. The surviving pirates were tried and executed, and the 
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heroic conduct of the captors was acknowledged by the British govern- 
ment. John Fillmore died in that part of the town of Norwich now 
called Franklin, in Connecticut. 

Nathaniel, the son of John Fillmore, settled at Bennington, in Ver- 
mont, then called the Hampshire Grants, where he lived till his death, 
which took place in 1814. He served in the French war, and was a 
true whig of the revolution, gallantly fighting as a lieutenant under 
Gencral Stark, in the battle of Bennington, His son Nathaniel, the 
father of Mintarp Fitimore, was born at Bennington, April 19, 1771, 
and carly in life removed to what is now called Summer Hill, Cayuga 
County, New York, where Mmuanp was born, Jan. 7, 1800. Na- 
thanic] was a farmer, and soon after the birth of his son, lost all his 
property by a bad title to one of the military lots he had purchased. 
About the year 1402, he removed to the town of Sempronius, (now 
called Niles,) in the same county, and resided there till 1819, when he 
temoved to Erie county, to cultivate a small farm with his own hands. 
He was a strong and uniform supporter of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Tompkins, and is now a firm whig. The mother of Mytraxp Fitt- 
mone was Phebe Millard, daughter of Doctor Abiather Millard. She 
was a native of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and though of limited educa- 
tion, possessed intellect of a very high order, united with great native 
beauty, graceful manners, and exquisite seusibility ; so that she was 
eminently distinguished among her connections. She died in 1831, and 
therefore did not live to enjoy—what only a fond mother can fully 
appreciate—the national reputation of her son. 

The narrow means of his father deprived Muiaro of any advantages 
of education beyond what were afforded by the imperfect and ill-taught 
common schools of the county. Books were scarce and dear, and at 
the age of fourteen, when more favored youths are far advanced in 
their classical studies, or enjoying in colleges the benefit of well fur- 
nished libraries, young Fiszumore had read but little except his 
common school-books and his Bible. At that age he was sent into 
the wilds of Livingston county, to learn the trade of a clothier. He 
remained there about four months, when he was placed with another 
person to learn the same business and wool-carding in the town where 
his father lived. A smal] village library was formed there soon after, 
which gave him the first opportunity of acquiring general knowledge 
through books. He nobly improved his privilege, and his intellectual 
appetite grew by what it fed upon. His thirst for knowledge soon 
became insatiate, and his every leisure moment was spent in reading. 
Four years were passed in this way, working at his trade, and storing 
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his mind at every hour he could command, from books of history, 
biography, and travels. 

At the age of nineteen, Mitanp Firimore fortunately made 
acquaintance with the late Walter Wood, Esq., one of the most esti- 
mable citizens of Cayuga county. Judge Wood was a manof wealth, 
and of great capacity for business; he had an excellent law library, 
but had little professional practice. He soon saw that under the rude 
exterior of the clothier’s boy were powers which only required proper 
development to raise their possessor to high distinction and usefulness, 
and advised him to quit his trade and to study Jaw. In reply to the 
objection of a want of education, means, and friends, to aid him in a 
course of professional studies, Judge Wood kindly offered to give him 
a place in his office, to advance money to defray his expenses, and 
‘wait until success in business should furnish the means of repayment. 
The offer was accepted. The apprentice boy bought out his time, and 
entered the office of Judge Wood. We have heard that his former 
employer protested against the choice which his apprentice made, 
declaring that he had been intent on the lad’s future welfare, but 
he had been foolish enough to leave a good business to become a 
lawyer. 

For more than two years did Mmztarp Finumore closely apply 
hitaself to business and study, reading law and general literature, and 
practising as a surveyor. Fearful of incurring too large a debt to his 
benefactor, he taught school for three months in the year, and thus 
acquired the means of partly supporting himself. In the autumn of 
1821, he removed to the county of Erie, and the following spring 
entered a law office in Buffalo, where he sustained himself by teaching, 
and continued his legal studies till 1923, when he was admitted to the 
court of Common Pleas. Being, however, too diffident of his then 
untried powers to enter into competition with the older members of 
the bar in Buffalo, he removed to Aurora, in that county, where he 
commenced the practice of law. Here, in the year 1826, he married Miss 
Abigail Powers, the youngest child of the late Rev. Lemuel Powers, 
by whom he has two children, a son and a daughter, both worthy of 
their parents. Mrs. Fillmore is descended, on the maternal side, from 
Henry Leland, one of the earliest settlers of Massachusetts. She is a 
lady of great moral worth, highly esteemed among those who have 
the honor of her acquaintance, of exceedingly kind and unobstrusive 
manners, and is a bright ornament to the high station she has been 
called to occupy. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Fittmore was admitted as an attorney, and 
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in 1829, as a counseller in the supreme court. Previous to this time 
his practice had been very limited, but his application to juridical 
studies had been constant and severe, so that during these few years 
of comparative seclusion he acquired that general knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the law which has mainly contributed to give 
him an elevated rank among the members of that liberal profession. 
His legal acquirements and skill as an advocate, soon attracted the 
attention of bis professional brethren in Buffalo, and he was offered a 
highly advantageous connection with an elder member of the bar in 
that city, which he accepted, and removed there in 1880. Here he 
continued to reside till his election as comptroller, and consequent re- 
moval to Albany in 1847. 

The first entrance of Mr. Finimone into public life was in January, 
1829, when he took his seatas a member of the House of Assembly, 
from Erie county, to which office he was retlected the two following 
years. The democratic party in those three sessions, as for many 
years before and after, held triumphant sway in both houses of the 
legislature, and but little opportunity was afforded a young member 
of the opposition to distinguish himself. But talent, integrity, and 
devotion to public business will make a man felt and respected, even 
amiilst a body of opposing partisans ; and Mr. Firtmorg, although in 
a hopeless minority so far as any question of a political or party bear- 
ing was involved, on all questions of a general character, soon won the 
confidence of the house in an unexampled degree. It was a common 
reinark among the members, “If Fitratore says it is right, we will 
vote for it.’” 

The most important measure of a general nature which came up 
during Mr. Fittmore’s service in the state legislature, was the bill to 
abolish imprisonment for debt. In behalf of that great and philan- 
thropic measure he took an active part, urging with unanswerable 
arguments its justice and expediency, and, as a member of the com- 
mittee on the subject, aiding to perfect its details. To Miutanp 
Fintmore, with his then coadjutors, are the people of New York 
indebted for expunging from the statute-book that relic of a barbarous 
age—imprisonment for debt. 

Mr. Finuore was first elected to Congress in the autumn of 1932, 
and took his seat in the stormy session immediately succeeding the 
temoval of the deposites from the United States Bank. In those days, 
the business of the house, and debates, were led by old and experienced 
members—new ones, unless they enjoyed a wide-spread and almost 
national ‘reputation—rarely taking an active and conspicuous part. 
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Little chance, therefore, was afforded Mr. Fizumoae, a member of the 
opposition, young and unassuming, of displaying those qualities which 
so eminently fitted him for legislative usefulness. But the school was 
one admirably qualified fully to develope and cultivate those powers 
which, under more favorable circumstances, have enabled him to ren- 
der such varied and important services to his country. 

At the close of his term of service, Mr. Firumore resimed the 
practice of his profession, which he pursued with distinguished repu- 
tation and success, until, yielding to the public request, he consented 
again to become a candidate, and was reélected to Congress in the 
autumn of 1836. In the twenty-fifth Congress he took a more active 
part than he did during his first term, and on the assembling of the 
next Congress, to which he was redlected by a largely increased 
majority, he was assigned a prominent place on what, next to that of 
ways and means, it was justly anticipated would become the most im- 
portant committee of the house—that on elections. It was in this 
Congress that the celebrated contested case of New Jersey came 
before that body, in which he greatly distinguished himself. The 
prominent part which Mr. Furtmore took in that affair, his patient 
investigation of all its compliqated minute details, the clear, convincing 
manner in which he set forth the facts, the lofty and indignant clo- 
quence with which he denounced the meditated act, all strongly directed 
public attention to him as one of the ablest men of that Congress, 
distinguished as it was by the eminent ability and statesmunship of 
many of its members. The agitation in Congress of this New Jersey 
election case, and the currency measures adopted by the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, were among the causes which contributed 
to the overthrow of the deiocratic party, and the triumph of the 
whigs in the presidential election of 1840, as well as the majority 
obtained by them of members elected to both houses in the twenty~ 
seventh Congress. 

On the assembling of this twenty-seventh Congress, to which Mr. 
Frumore was reélected by a majority larger than was ever before 
given in his district, he was placed as chairman of the committee of 
ways and means. The duties of that station, always arduous and 
responsible, were at that time peculiarly so. A new administration 
had come into office, and found public affairs in a state of derangement. 
The revenue was inadequate to meet the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment; the already large existing debt was rapidly swelling in 
magnitude; commerce and manufactures were depressed ; the currency 
was deranged; banks were embarrassed; and general distress pervaded 
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the community. To bring order out of confusion; to replenish the 
national treasury; to provide means that would enable the government 
to meet the demands against it, and to pay off the debt; to revive the 
industry of the country and restore its usual prosperity—these were 
the tasks devolved on the committee of ways and means. With an 
energy and devotion to the public weal, worthy of all admiration, Mr. 
Fitimoxe applied himself to the task, and, sustained by a majority in 
Congress, whose industry and zeal in the public service under peculiar 
embarrassments, bas seldom been equalled, and never surpassed, he 
succeeded in its accomplishment. ‘The measures he brought forward 
and advocated with matchless ability, speedily relieved the government 
from its embarrassment, and have fully justified the most sanguine 
expectations of their benign influence upon the country at large. A 
new and more accurate system of keeping accounts, rendering them 
clear and intelligible, was introduced. The favoritism and other evils 
in the treasury were checked by the requirement of contracts; the 
credit of the government was increased ; ample means were provided 
for the exigencies of the public service, and the payment of the national 
debt was secured. Commerce and inanufactures were now revived, 
and prosperity and hope once more smided on the land. The labor 
of devising, explaining and defending measures productive of such 
happy results, rested chiefly on Mr. Fitumore. He was ably sustained 
by his political friends in Congress; but on him, nevertheless, the 
main responsibility rested. 

After his long and severe labors in the committee-room—labors 
sufficiently arduous to break down any but one of an iron constitution — 
sustained by a spirit which nothing could conquer, he was required to 
give his unremitting attention to the business of the house, to make 
any explanation that might be asked for, and be ready with a complete 
and triumphant refutation of every objection that the ingenuity of his 
opponents could devise. All this, too, was required to be done with 
promptness, clearness, dignity and good temper. For the proper per- 
formance of these varied duties, few men are more happily qualified 
than Mr. Frrrmore. At that fortunate age when the physical and 
intellectual powers are displayed in the highest perfection, and the 
hasty impulses of youth, without any loss of its vigor, are brought 
under control of large experience in public affairs, with a mind capable 
of descending to minute details, as well as of conceiving a grand sys- 
tem of national policy, calm and deliberate in judgment, self-possessed 
and fluent in debate, of dignified presence, never unmindful of the 
courtesies becoming social and public intercourse, and of political 
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integrity unimpeachable, he was admirably qualified for the post of 
leader of the majority in the twenty-seventh Congress. 

Just before the close of the first session of this Congress, Mr. Futi- 
More, in a letter addressed to his constituents, signified his intention 
not to be a candidate for reélection. He acknowledged with gratitude 
and pride the cordial and generous support given him by his constitu- 
ents, but the severe labor devolved upon him by his official duties 
demanded some relaxation, and private affairs, necessarily neglected 
in some degree during several years of public service, called for atten 
tion. Notwithstanding his declaration to withdraw from the station 
he filled with so much honor and usefulness, the convention of his 
district, unanimously, and by acclamation, renominated him, and ear- 
nestly pressed upon him a compliance with their wishes. He was 
deeply affected by this last of many proofs of confidence on the part 
of those who had known him best; but he firmly adhered to the 
determination he had expressed, and at the close of the term for which 
he was elected, he returned to his home more gratified at his relief 
from the cares of official life, than he had ever been at the prospect of 
its highest rewards and honors. But though keenly enjoying the 
freedom from public responsibilities, and the pleasures of social inter- 
course in which he was now permitted to indulge, the qualities of mind 
and habits of systematic close attention to business, which so eminently 
fitted him for a successful congressional career, were soon called into 
full exercise by the rapidly increasing requirements of professional pur- 
suits, which had never been wholly given up. There is a fascination 
in the strife of politics, its keen excitements, and its occasional but 
always tempting, brilliant triumphs, that, when once felt, few men are 
able to resist so completely as to retum with relish to the compara- 
tively tame and dull occupations of private life. But to the calm and 
equable temperament of Mr. Fiumone, repose, after the stormy scenes 
in which he had been compelled to take a leading part, was most 
grateful. He had ever regarded his profession with affection and 
pride, and he coveted more the just, fairly-won fame of the jurist than 
the highest political distinction. He welcomed the toil, therefore, 
which a large practice in the higher qpurts imposed upon him, and was 
as remarkable for the thoroughness with which he prepared his legal 
arguments, as he was for patient, minute investigation of the dry and 
difficult subjects it was so often his duty to elucidate and defend in the 
house of representatives. 

In 1844, in accordance with a popular wish too strong to be resisted, 
Mr. Fitimonze reluctantly accepted the whig nomination for Governot 
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of New York. The issue of that conflict, in which he shared in the 
signal defeat of his party, has become a matter of history, and he was 
only pained at what he feared might be the political results. For 
himself he had no regrets; because he had no desires towards the high 
and honorable office for which he had been a candidate, and he trusted 
that with the failure of his election, would end any further demand 
upon him to serve in public life. 

In the year 1847, a popular call, similar to the one just named, was 
again made upon him, to which he yielded a reluctant assent, and was 
elected comptroller of the state, by a majority Jarger than had been 
given to any state officer at any former election during many years. 
There were some peculiar causes which contributed to swell his ma- 
jority at that election, but independently of them, there can be no 
doubt that the general conviction of his eminent fitness for the office, 
would, under any circumstances of the opposing party, have given him 
a great and triumphant vote. That such evidence of the esteem of 
his fellow citizens was gratifying to his feclings, cannot be doubted, 
‘but few can justly appreciate the sacrifices they imposed. The duties 
of that office could not be discharged without abandoning at once and 
forever—tor who cver regained a professional standing once Jost ?—a 
lucrative business which he had been years in acquiring, nor without 
severing all those social ties, and breaking up all those domestic 
arrangements, which rendered home happy, and bound him to the city 
where the best partion of his life had been spent. Yet feeling that the 
state had a right to command his services, he cheerfully submitted to 
its exactions, and on the first of January, 1848, removed to Albany, 
where he displayed, in the performance of the duties of his arduous 
and responsible office, the high ability and thorough attention which 
have always characterized the discharge of his public trusts. 

‘We now approach the period in the life of Mr. Firumore, when the 
entire Union evinced its appreciation of his talents and worth, and a new 
theatre was presented to him for the exercise of his matured judgment, 
consummate prudence, and an abiding attachment and fidelity to the 
constitution and Union, not excelled since the days of the Revolution. 
In the winter of 1844, when the eyes of the whigs were turned to 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as their leader in the contest of that year, 
by a numerous portion of the party, Mr. Fittmore was looked 
to as the candidate for the vice-presidency. The whigs of the state 
of New York, in general convention, unanimously nominated Henry 
Clay for president, and Mitanp Fintoone for vice-president. At 
the Baltimore convention, in May of that year, the delegates from 
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New York, with one exception, supported Mr. Frutmony, but Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, a distinguished citizen of New Jersey, received the 
nomination. 

The startling results of the campaign in Mexico, and the admira- 
tion and regard everywhere entertained for the bravery, cool judgment 
and eminent services of the hero of Resaca de la Palma, Palo Alto, 
Monterey, and Buena Vista, early designated General Taylor as the 
next president of the United States. While it was well known that 
General Taylor had but little experience in the civil affairs of the 
country, the confidence in his integrity, sound common sense, and 
practical wisdom, was unbounded ; and a statesman, ready and willing. 
cordially to codperate with General Taylor in carrying on the admin- 
istration, and well versed in the details of the affairs of government, 
‘was universally sought for by the whig party, which, at an early day, 
it was clearly perceived, must be triumphant in the coming contest. 
In view of all these considerations, the whigs of the Union, in national 
convention, selected MstLarp Firumore for vice-presitent, and there- 
after the names of Taylor and Fiumore became the rallying ery of 
that party throughout the Union, and resulted in the triumphant 
election of the whig candidates. 

In February, 1849, Mr. Fizumone resigned the office of comptroller 
of the state of New York, to enter upon the discharge of the duties of 
vice-president; and it is not too much to say, that, distinguished as 
were his predecessors in the office of comptroller, for integrity of char- 
acter, financial talents, and a faithful regard to the interests of the 
state, no one of them left the office with a higher reputation than Mr. 
Funtmore, or with a more general conviction on the part of the public, 
that all the duties of the station had been discharged with ability and 
fidelity. 

On March 4, 1849, Mr. Firtmore took the oath of office as vice- 
president of the United States. His address to the senate was com- 
mended alike for the combined modesty and dignity of its delivery, 
and for the sound and patriotic principles which it presented. A new 
order of talent was now called forth on the part of Mr. Finimong, and 
full evidence was soon afforded that he possessed it. 

The session of Congress which commenced in December, 1849, 
proved more exciting than any previous one, and it soon became 
apparent to every dispassionate observer, that the strength of our in- 
stitutions was then to be tested; and that upon the wisdom, firmness, 
discretion and patriotism of those in power, would depend the continu- 
ance of the Union and the constitution. In 1826, the presiding officer 
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of the senate, the late John C. Cathoun, had assumed the position that 
the vice-president had no power to call a senator to order for words 
spoken in debate. This decision had been acquiesced in, and was the 
established usage of the senate. Vice-president Fittmore resolved 
to resume what he deemed the proper duties of the presiding officer. 
In a neat, perspicuous address to the senate, on a fitting occasion, he 
announced his determination to maintain decorum in debate, and to 
ca}] senators to order for any offensive words used. The senate evinced 
ils appreciation and sanction of this determination by unanimously 
ordering the views so expressed to be entered at length on their jour- 
nal, where they stand as evidence of the firmness of the presiding 
officer of the senate, and his determination to shrink from no duty. 
The courtesy, ability, and dignity, exhibited by Mr. Fitumoxe, while 
presising over the deliberations of the senate, excited universal com- 
incndation. 

But yet higher honors awaited Mittarp Frutmore. While he was 
fully engaged in the discharge of his high and delicate duties as vice- 
president, the whole country was startled by the announcement of the 
sudden illness, and almost immediate decease of General Taylor, the 
President of the United States. At this critical period, the most 
difficult and exciting questions which had ever agitated the people of 
this country were pending. The whole Union was aroused; section 
was arrayed against section; party divisions. were broken up; and 
an universal gloom prevailed. The cabinet at once resigned, but the 
new president, with dignity and delicacy, declined to consider their 
resignations until after the obsequies to the lamented dead had been 
performed. 

On the tenth of July, Mr. Frrtmore took the oath, as president, 
to “preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the United 
States’’—and all men were. assured that solemn pledge would be 
faithfully kept—that the crisis was passed—and thet the Union and 
the constitution would remain to them and their posterity. Within 
two weeks the president selected a cabinet, distinguished for its ability, 
patriotism, and devotion to the Union, and possessing in an eminent 
degree, the confidence of the nation. With his confidential advisers, the 
president immediately applied himself to relieve the embarrassments of 
the country, and to the best means of restoring quiet and confidence to 
all sections of the Union. His message to Congress on the difficulties 
with Texas, presented views so calm, just and reasonable, yet firm 
and decided, that full confidence in the administration was everywhere 
felt, and this message was regarded as the bow of promise and hope 
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‘The settlement of that vexed question opened the way for the speedy 
adjustment of others. 

‘The assembling of Congress on the second of December, 1850, was 
looked forward to with anxiety; as it was well known that then the 
annual message of the president would be delivered, disclosing the 
views and principles of the new administration. This document was 
calm, conciliatory, yet firm, and thoroughly American in all its parts; 
showing that the president was governed by an earnest desire to con- 
ciliate the warring sections and restore harmony to the Union at 
large. 

It is the peculiar boast of our country, that its highest honors and 
dignities are the legitimate objects of ambition to the humblest persons 
in the land as well as to those who are most favored by the gifts of 
birth and fortune. Ours is a government of the people, and from the 
people, emphatically, have sprung those who, in the army or navy, on 
the bench of justice, or in the halls of legislation, have shed the 
brightest lustre on the page of our history. So almost universally is 
this the case, that when we find an instance to the contrary, of one 
born to a fortune and enjoying the advantages of influential connections 
rising to a high place in the councils of the nation, the exception de- 
serves a special note for its rarity. No merit is therefore claimed for 
Mituaro Fintmore on account of the fact that from comparatively 
humble parentage he attained the highest position in the country. 
His history, however, like many others in our GaLteny, affords a use- 
ful lesson, as showing what may be accomplished in the face of adverse 
circumstances, in a public and private capacity, by intellect, aided and 
controlled by energy, strict integrity, and resolute perseverance. Mr. 
Fuimore is emphatically, one of the people; and for all that he has 
and is, he is indebted, under God, to his own exertions, the faithful 
performance of every duty, and steadfast adherence to whatever is 
right. Born ton inberitance of comparative poverty, he has struggled 
with difficulties of no ordinary character, and occupies a proud eminence 
in our land, which attracts the admiration of the world. He retires 
from the highest honors in the gift of a great and free people with 
their universal esteem, and his name shall be immortalized in the annals 
of our history among the choicest of our sons. In every station in 
which he has been placed, he has shown himself ‘honest, capable, and 
faithful to the constitution.” 

In person, Mr. Fiuumore is about six feet in height, and well pro- 
portioned. His complexion is light, and the expression of his face is 
mild and intelligent, indicating the prominent traits of character by 
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which he is distinguished; among which are energy, benevolence, 
firmness, and integrity. His manners are easy and affable, while they 
indicate great dignity, and show a royal bearing. Tn a word, his 
deportment has always been that which became his station, and ear- 
nestly do we wish him a long life in rendering important services to 
his countrymen, and enjoying the happiness which ever attends virtue 
and usefulness. We are content that for a short season he should 
retire to the enjoyments of social and domestic life, of which he is the 
pride and ornament, and where he most delights to show the excellen- 
cies of his character; but he must be content ere long to return to the 
duties and toils of public service, for which his talents, his experience, 
and his enjoyment of public confidence so admirably qualify him. 
w 
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On the nineteenth of April, 1775, the revolutionary committee of 
Boston, sent out couriers in every direction to collect recruits for the 
army. One of these came to the door of a farm house at Chelmsford, 
in Massachusetts. He there found a young man of eighteen, named 
Benjamin Pierce, to whom he delivered his message, and passed on. 
This youth had heard from the messenger the news of the battle 
of Lexington; he immediately left the plough, shouldered his mus- 
ket, marched to the army, and took part in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
This young man became the father of Faanxuin Prerce, whom this 
great country called to the presidential chair. Tho limit assigned 
to this memoir, will only allow us to add in reference to the father, 
that in succession he became Captain in the army, a cultivator of wild 
lands in Hampshire, Brigade Major, Sheriff of Hillsborough, in his 
adopted State, Councillor and Governor of the State, and died at 
Hillsborough, fall of days and of honors, in 1839. 

Frawnxuww Pierce, the sixth child of his mother, the second wife of 
the distinguished man of whom we have just spoken, was born at 
Hillsborough, in the State of New Hampshire, November 28, 1804. 
His native county, at the time of his birth, covered a much more ex- 
tensive territory than at present, and among other men of eminence, 
gave birth to General Stark, the hero of Bennington, Daniel Webster, 
Levi Woodbury, Jeremiah Smith, the eminent jurist, and Governor of 
the State, James Miller, General M’Neil, and Senator Atherton. 
Benjamin Pierce, the devoted patriot, furnished two sons to the army 
of 1812, and his eldest daughter became the wife of Major M’Neil, so 
that few families were more deeply interested in the war, than was 
that of our hero. 

At this period, Franxtiw was less than eight years of age, 
but, unlike his noble father, had already commenced his literary 
studies, and in due time was sent to the academy at Hancock, where 
he was received into the family of his father’s old friend, Peter Wood- 
bury, the father of the Judge. In 1820, at the age of sixteen, he 
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became a student at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, where he 
conducted himself, on the whole, in 2 manner which pleased the pro- 
fessors, and. more than met the highest wishes of his fellow students. 
‘We have spoken in a somewhat qualified manner of his pursuits, 
because it must be conceded, that the two first years of his studies he 
Jost much time, which, however, was amply redeemed in the two years 
which followed, so that he took a highly creditable degree. His frank~ 
ness of temper, fascination of manner, and benevolence of conduct, then 
won him hearts which he has never lost. In 1824, he returned home 
to derive from his father’s example and lessons, high and noble feel- 
ings of patriotism. 

‘Having chosen the law as a profession, Frawxriw became a student 
in the office of Judge Woodbury, at Portsmouth; after which he spent 
two years at the law school at Northampton, Massachusetts, and in 
the office of Judge Parker, at Amherst. In 1827, he was admitted to 
the bar, and began the practice of his profession at Hillsborough. 
Though by no means eminently successful at first, he rose in the end 
to a very distinguished position. 

In 1829, the town of Hillsborough conferred on Frangxin Prerce 
his first public honor, by sending him as its representative to the 
Legislature of the State. His whole service in that body comprised 
four years, in the two latter of which, he was elected Speaker, by a 
vote of one hundred and fifty-five, against fifty-eight for other candi- 
dates. His merit as a presiding officer was universally acknowledged. 
He had all the natural gifts which qualified him for the post; courtesy, 
firmness, quickness and accuracy of judgment, and a clearness of men- 
tal perception that brought its own regularity into the scene of confused 
and entangled debate; and to these qualities he added whatever was 
to be attained by laborious study of parliamentary rules, 

Jn the year 1833, he was clected a member of Congress; at this 
period he was but twenty-nine, but he has always been chosen to 
office at a much earlier age than comports with general practice. 
And yet, for himself, he never aimed at public distinction, though 
always ready to step forward, when the welfare of his country might 
seem to be promoted by his doing so. Though his labors in Congress 
made but little noise and show, they were always directed to sub- 
stantial objects, nor did they fail of success. 

Even at this early period, Franxuim Prence’s character began to 
be well understood by men of no small judgment. General Jackson 
once remarked to the Hon. Henry Hubbard, “ You have a young man 
in your State, young Franxuiw Prence, who will be, before he is 
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sixty years of age, a man for the Democracy, without the demagogue;”” 
and Mr. Hawthorne tells us, when that eminent man was on his death 
bed, be remarked, as if with prophetic foresight of his young friend’s 
destiny, that ‘the interests of the country would be safe in such 
hands.”? His whole conduct in the House of Representatives was 
such as to show a sound judgment, and the warmest patriotism; he 
was intent on the benefit of the whole people, and the preservation of 
the whole Union. 

Franxuin Prence had scarcely reached the legal age for such an 
elevation, when, in 1837, he was elected a Senator of the United 
States, and took his seat at the commencement of the presidency of 
Mr. Van Buren. Here he was brought into contact with Calhoun, 
Webster, and Clay; here too, were Benton, Silas Wright, and 
Woodbury, with Buchanan and Walker,—men of eloquence and of 
vast power. Here he soon began to work, and proved that his public 
education had amply qualified him for high posts; and here, on many 
occasions, he displayed eloquence of a very high order. We should 
enjoy a high pleasure in detailing the services he rendered in the 
Senate for five years, but we are prevented for want of room. It is 
pleasant to know that they cannot be forgotten. In June, 1842, he 
signified his purpose of retiring from the Senate. 

Mr. Prmrce had removed from Hillsborough, and taken up his resi- 
dence at Concord, in 1838, On that occasion, the citizens of his 
native town invited him to a public dinner, in token of their affection 
and respect. In accordance with his usual taste, he gratefully 
accepted the kindly sentiment, but declined the public demonstration 
of it. 

On retiring from the Senate, Mr. Prrace returned to the Bar, and 
immediately started into full practice. Few lawyers, probably, have 
been interested in a greater variety of business than he, and few have met 
with greater success. No one ever showed more fearless independence; 
none ever devoted himself more earnestly to the interest of his clients; 
and no one has been more free from reproach, or more loaded with 
honors. 

‘When he resigned his seat in the Senate, he did it with a fixed pur- 
pose never again to be voluntarily separated from his family for any 
considerable length of time, except at the call of his country in case 
of war; and on this account, when President Polk, in 1846, tendered 
him the office of Attorney General of the United States, be declined 
the proposal. He declined also the renewal of the honor of the 


Senate, and a nomination for the office of Governor of his native State. 
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But the resolution of Pyerce to remain at home, could not be kept 
when, in 1847, the war with Mexico called forth his patriousm and 
his military spirit. Here, as in every other instance, he showed the 
possession of powers never developed till they were really needed. But 
to describe those powers, or te present a full view of his military 
knowledge, his deliberate courage, bis benevolence, and his success, 
would in this place be impossible; suffice it to say, that he was all 
that a General of the United States Army ought to be, and that his 
soldiers and his enemies on the field, have alike borne testimony to his 
skill and his honorable conduct. 

In the autumn of 1850, a convention assembled at Concord, for the 
revision of the Constitution of New Hampshire. By an almost unani- 
mous yote, General Prrrce was elected its president, and his conduct 
as presiding officer was satisfactory to all parties. His powers of pube 
lic speaking, his tact for business, and his never-failing courtesy greatly 
contributed to the regularity, unanimity, and results of the con- 
vention. 

Immediately after the action of the State Convention which nomi- 
nated hit for the Presidency, General Pusrce wrote a letter to Mr. 
Atherton, declining to be a candidate for the Presidency, and declaring 
that the use of his name in any event before the Democratic National 
Convention would be utterly repugnant to his tastes and wishes. The 
strongest personal importunity of his friends could not dissuade him 
from the publication of this letter. The most earnest appeals to his 
State pride were made in vain. His invariable reply was, “No man 
can feel more grateful than I do for the high honor New Hampshire 
has conferred upon me, Her noble Democracy have stood by me 
always—but I must decline being considered a candidate for the 
Presidency. 1 can support most cheerfully either of the distinguished 
men who are mentioned in connection with the office. Let the Balti- 
more Convention designate the man, and the Democracy of the whole 
country will rally in his support.’” 

Various movements took place before the Convention at Baltimore, 
all looking towards the nomination of Pierce, but he remained im- 
movable. At length the Convention met, June 12, 1852, and con- 
tinued its sessions four days. But from the time the letter to Mr. 
Atherton was written to the day the news of his nomination by the 
Baltimore Convention was received, General Prence had been almost 
incessantly occupied with important professional engagements. Proba~ 
bly no prominegt man in the country observed with less care the 
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letters he daily received from all sections of the country, predicting 
the necessity of his nomination as a compromise candidate, were 
regarded rather as the evidence of strong personal predilections and 
private friendship than as the prophetic predictions of a result so soon 
to be accomplished. - It is a most beautiful example of “the office 
seeking the man, rather than the man the office.’? 

It is too well known to make it needful to state here, that day after 
day did the members of the Convention ballot for various men without 
avail, except to prove that no one of the gentlemen prominent before 
the people would succeed in obtaining the two-thirds vote requisite for 
a nomination. Thus far not a vote had been thrown for General 
Pierce, but at the thicty-sixth ballot the delegation from Virginia 
brought forward his name. Every ballot increased the number, till 
on the forty-ninth ballot there were two hundred and eighty-two for 
Fravguin Pierce, and eleven for ali other candidates, “Thus,” as 
Mr. Hawthorne says, “Fransuin Pierce became the nominee of the 
Convention; and as quickly as the Jightning flash could blazen it 
abroad, his name was on every tongue, from end to end of this vast 
country. Within an hour he grew to be illustrious.”” 

We are informed, that when General Prence received the news of 
his nomination, it affected him with no thrill of joy, but a sadness, 
which, for many days, was perceptible in his deportment. It awoke 
in his heart the sense of religious dependence —a sentiment that 
grew considerably stronger as all the toils and anxieties of the office 
presented themselves before him. 

Such was Frank.in Pierce, the fourteenth President of the United. 
States, elected by » far larger vote than any of his predecessors. In 
private life, in the best sense of the word, he was a gentleman; in his 
legislative career distinguished for his ability; as a Gencral he waa 
crowned with laurels won by fighting the enemy, rather than impro- 
perly forced from the brows of other men; and he was elected by the 
popular voice the chief ruler of the most happy and honored nation 
on the earth. 

The old people of his neighborhood, Mr. Hawthorne tells us, give 
avery delightful picture of Frankuix Prexce, when he was somo ten 
or twelve years of age. They describe him as a beautifal boy with 
blue eyes, light curling hair, and a sweet expression of face. In 
manhood he was about five feet nine inches in height, erect in his 
form, and slenderly built. He had not the breadth of shoulders, nor 
the depth of chest, which indicated a vigorous constitution. His face 
was thin, and his complexion: pale; in a word, he was one of that 
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wiry, active class of men, who are capable of enduring every sort 
of hardship. None knew him without admiring his unassuming and 
affable manners ; always self-possessed and ready to converse with a 
true gentleman as well es a comprehensive statesman. 

Shortly after his astonishing political success, a sudden and shock- 
ing calamity bronght the deepest grief to himself and his wife, who 
was distinguished for her talents, amiableness, and piety. Having 
buried one son, there was only Benjamin left to address them as 
father and mother. This lad of thirteen years, intelligent, affectionate, 
and full of promise, was instantly killed in a car thrown off the track, 
when travelling with his parents. 

President Prsnce was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1853, 
His will ever be regarded as one of the great historical administra- 
tions of the government. In his inaugural address he denounced in 
strong terms the further agitation of the subject of slavery, and 
maintained that slavery was recognized by the Constitution, and that 
the fugitive slave law should be strictly enforced. He hoped that 
“no sectional, or ambitious, or fanatical excitement might again 
threaten the durability of our institutions, or obscure the light of 
our prosperity.” The next year be signed the bill repealing the 
Missouri Compromise. An important treaty was negotiated with 
Japan through Commodore Perry—sn achievement of benevolence 
toward that country, for so many ages exclusive and unapproachable. 
Still later came the excitements and disturbances in Kansas. The 
President held that the formation of a free-state government in that 
territory was a rebellious violation of the Kansas and Nebraska Act. 
The settlement of these serious difficulties was reserved for another 
administration. 

After his retirement from office in 1857, Ex-president Prarcs 
travelled extensively in Europe, receiving attentions most gratifying 
to the American people, who regard their rulers as at least the equals 
of any foreign powers. At the beginning of the war in 1861, shortly 
after President Lincoln had called for 75,000 men to defend the 
government and to put down the Southern rebellion, Mr. Prence 
declared himself in favor of maintaining the Union against the con- 
federacy of the Southern States, and he urged the people to give 
their cordial and vigorous support to the National Administration. 

He now lives to rejoice in the success of the loyal arms, and to 
hope that, as four years of war have proved the strength of the 
government, the progress and prosperity of the future may prove 
her greatness and her glory. 
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Tue name of the subject of the present memoir, has been honorably 
mentioned in the histories of his time, as an active and enterprising 
officer of the revolution. It is in our power to give, from his own 
manuscript remains, some interesting details of his military life, and, 
from other authentic sources, the facts which will be necessary to 
complete our sketch. 

Benjamin ‘TALLMADGE was born at Brookhaven, on Long Island, 
New York, on the 25th of February, 1754. His father, the Rev. 
Benjamin Tallmadge, was the settled minister at that place; his 
mother, Susanna, was the danghter of the Rev. John Smith, of White 
Plains, West Chester county, New York. His mother died when he 
was fourteen years of age, but his father lived until after the revolu- 
tionary war. 

He exhibited from childhood an eager desire for learning, and 
under the tuition of his father made such progress in his studies, that 
at twelve years of age he was examined by President Daggett, of Yale 
college, then on a visit at Brookhaven, and found to be qualified to 
enter that institution. His father, however, considered him entirely 
too young, and delayed the commencement of his collegiate course 
until 1769. In 1773, he graduated at New Haven, and was one of 
the public speakers on that occasion. He was soon after invited to 
become the superintendent of the high school at Weathersfield, which 
station he held until he entered the army. 

When the legislature of Connecticut resolved to raise their quota 
of troops for the campaign of 1776, he accepted a commission as lieu- 
tenant, and received the appointment of adjutant, in Colonel Chester’s 
regiment. After visiting his father at Brookhaven, he joined his 
regiment at New York, in June of that year, from which time until 
the end of the war, he was in constant and active service. 

On the 27th of August, Lieutenant Tattmapce was with his 
regiment engaged in the battle on Long Island, and was one of the 
rear guard when the army retired to New York from their lines at 
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Brooklyn. He was afterward engaged in several skirmishes on the 
evacuation of New York island by the American army; and on the 
28th of October, he was with General Spencer’s brigade, in the attack 
on the Hessians who were advancing from West Chester to White 
Plains, 

When Washington commenced his retreat through New Jersey, the 
New England troops were left on the east side of the Hudson, to call 
the attention of the enemy to their posts at Kingsbridge and Harlem, 
and to divert them from the pursuit of Washington and his broken 
corps. But the period for the discharge of this division of the army 
was at hand, as the year of their service was now near its close. 

Before the regiment to which Lieutenant TatimapcE belonged was 
discharged, he received the appointment of captain of the first troop 
in the second regiment of light dragoons. This was one of the new 
regiments which congress had authorized the commander-in-chief to 
raise for the war; and as this appointment was from Washington 
himself, he accepted it with great gratification, and immediately 
enlisted his troop from the Connecticut levies. The regiment was 
ordered to rendezvous at Weathersfield, where the winter was occu- 
pied in preparing for the campaign of 1777, As soon as the spring 
opened, Captain TALLMADGE, as senior captain, conducted a squadron 
of four troops of horse to head quarters at Middlebrook, New Jersey, 
where they were reviewed'by the commander-in-chief. The varieties 
of active service, and numerous rencounters in which he was engaged 
with parties of the enemy, who made several attempts to bring on a 
general action, though extremely interesting in the personal narrative 
of Captain TsLLMapge, we must necessarily omit. 

As the British general failed to draw Washington from his strong 
holds, he at length relinquished his efforts and embarked his army 
for their expedition up the Chesapeake. Washington then crossed 
the Delaware, and moved slowly towards Philadelphia. 

At Coryell’s ferry, the remainder of the recruits for the second regi- 
ment of dragoons joined the army, and Captain Tarumaper was 
promoted to a majority. He now took his station asa field officer, 
and subsequently bore his part in the actions of Brandywine and 
Germantown, and in the sharp conflict with the advance of the British 
army under General Howe at White Marsh. 

‘When the American army went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, late in December, 1777, Major 'Tactmanee was stationed with 
a detachment of dragoons, as an advanced corps, between the two 
armies. This brought him into several conflicts with detachments of 
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the enemy. In January, 1778, he removed with his regiment to 
Chatham, New Jersey, for winter quarters; and early in the spring, 
again took the field, and marched to King’s Ferry on the Hudson, to 
which place also the main army proceeded after the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and the escape of the British army by sea. 

In the course of this year, Major Tatumapae opened a secret cor- 
respondence with some persons in New York, (for General Washing- 
ton,) which lasted through the war. He kept one or more boats 
constantly employed in crossing the sound in this business. No 
important blow was struck by the main army during this campaign ; 
but the light troops, being in advance, frequently came in contact with 
similar corps of the enemy. 

On Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, on an elevated promontory, between 
Huntington harbor and Oyster bay, the enemy had established o 
strongly fortified post, with a garrison of about five hundred men. In 
the rear of the fort a band of marauders had encamped themselves, 
who, having boats at command, were in the constant practice of plun- 
dering the inhabitants along the opposite shores, and robbing the 
small vessels on the sound. ‘This horde of banditti Major Tatimaper 
had a great desire to break up. On the 5th of September, 1779, he 
embarked with one hundred and thirty men of his detachment, at 
Shipand point, near Stamford, at eight o’clock in the evening; and in 
about two hours, landed on Lloyd's Neck, and proceeded to the attack ; 
which was so sudden and unexpected, that nearly the whole party 
was captured, and landed in Connecticut before morning. Not a 
man. was lost in the enterprise, although the few freebooters who 
escaped fired on the party from the bushes while they were engaged 
in destroying the huts and boats. 

In the campaign of 1780, the enemy extended their line of posts 
eastward on Long Island, for the double purpose of carrying on an illicit 
intercourse with the disaffected in Connecticut, and also to protect 
their foraging parties down the island. Major Tarumaner, having 
constant intelligence from New York and all parts of Long Island. 
arranged a plan to break up the whole system, which he communi- 
cated to the commander-in-chief, who approved of it, and immediately 
gave him a separate command, consisting of the dismounted dragoons 
of the regiment, and a body of horse. With this body of troops, he 
took a position near the sound on the borders of Connecticut, where 
he had the best facilities of obtaining intelligence, either from the 
British lines, or across the sound. After some time was spent with- 
out an opportunity of effecting his purpose, he turned back towards 
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the Hudson, and took a station on the lines near North Castle, the 
very day ou which Major André had been captured. Soon after he 
had halted and disposed of his detachment, he was informed that a 
prisoner had been brought in, by the name of John Anderson. On 
inquiry, he found that turee men, by the names of John Paulding, 
Jdavid Williams, and Isaac Van Vert, who had passed below our 
ordinary military patrols, on the road from Tarrytown to Kingsbridge, 
fd fallen in with this John Anderson on his way to New York. 
‘hey took him aside for examination, and discovering sundry papers 
upon him, which he had concealed in his boots, they detained him 
ns a prisoner. Notwithstanding Auderson’s offers of pecuniary satis- 
faction, if they would permit him to proceed on his course, they 
determined to take him to the advanced post of our army, near North 
Castle; and they accordingly delivered him to Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Jameson, then the commanding officer of the second regiment 
light dragoons. By an oversight the most surprising, the prisoner 
was sent, together with the particulars of his capture, to General 
Arnold at West Point, while the papers found on him were sent by 
express to Washington, then on his way from Hartford to West Point. 

Major T'a..ca ange, so soon as he learned the particulars, immedi- 
ately intimated his suspicions to Colonel Jameson, and urgently recom- 
mended that the } rer" be promptly remanded, whieh with some 
ditienlty was effected ; but the Colonel insisted on his purpose to send 
forward the particulars of the capture to General Arnold, by which 
mcaus he obtained information of his danger, and escaped on board 
the Vulture, a British sloop of war. Before the morning of the next 
diy, the prisoner was brought back and committed to the charge of 
or ‘Tanemangs, who was the first to suspect that under the 
assumed name of Anderson he was an important British oflicer. This 
opinion was formed from observing his military step as he walked up 
aud down the room, and the precision with which he turned on his 
hee] to retrace his course, together with his general manners, intelli- 
gence, and refinement. Up to the time of his execution, Major Tart- 
mance had the charge of him; to him Major André delivered the 
open letter to General Washington, disclosing his real character; and 
with him he walked to the gallows. ‘This intercourse, under such 
trying circumstances, awakened deep sympathy, and induced a strong 
attaclunent in Major Taitaance for Major André. His own remarks 
are, “that for the few days of intimate intercourse I had with him, 
which was from the time of his being remanded to the period of his 
execution, FE became so deeply attached to Major André, that I could 
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Temeiber no instance when my affections were so fully absorbed by 
any man. When I saw him swing under the gibbet, it seemod for a 
time utterly insupportuble: all were overwhelmed with the affecting 
spectacle, and the eyes of many were suffused with tears. There did 
not appear to be one hardened or indifferent spectator in all the inul- 
titude assembled on that solemn occasion.” 

In November of the same year, he resumed his scheme of annoying 
the enemy on Long Island. He directed his secret agents there to 
obtain the most accurate information of the state of a fortification 
called Fort St. George, erected on a poitit projecting into the south bay 
on Smith’s Manor. This was a triangular euclosure of several acres 
of ground, strongly stockaded, with barricadoed houses at two of the 
angles, and at the third a fort with a deepditch and wall, encircled by 
an abatis of sharpened pickets, projecting at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. Having obtained the necessary information, he commmnicated 
his project to the commander-iu-chief, who considered the undertaking 
altogether too hazardous, and requested him to abandon it. Disap- 
pointed in his hopes at that time, he contianed his inquiries, and at 
last determined to cross the sound and examine the post himself, We 
did so, and found that it was a depository of stores, dry-goods, gro- 
ceries, and arms, whence Suffolk county could be supplied, and that 
“the works looked rather formidable.” After much importinity 
General Washington authorized him to undertake the cnterprise. 
With less than one hundred dismounted dragoons, he crossed the sound 
on the night of the 21st of November from Fairfield, and landed at a 
place called the Old Man’s at nine o’clock. The troops had mu 
about five miJes when the rain began to fell, and they were obliged to 
return and take shelter under their boats, which were concealed in 
the bushes, all that night and the next day. At evening the rain 
abated and the troops were again put in motion, and at break of day 
the attack commenced. The stockade was cul down, the column 
was led through the grand parade, and in ten minntes the main fort 
was carried by the bayonet. The shipping which lay near the fort 
loaded with stores attempted to make their escape; but the guns of 
the fort being brought to bear upon them, they were secured. The 
works, shipping, and stores were then destroyed ; and while the troops 
were marching to their boats with their prisoners, —equal in numbers 
to themselves, — Major TaLimavce with ten or twelve men, mounted 
on captured horses, proceeded to Coram and destroyed an immense 
magazine of forage, and returned to the place of debarkation just as his 
party with their prisoners had reached the same spot. Ilere they 
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refreshed themselves for an hour, and before four o’clock in the after- 
noon were xgain afloat on their return. They arrived at Fairfield 
that night without the loss of a man. The commander-in-chief and 
s returned their thanks for this achievement in the most 
ig Manner, 

During that part of the campaign of 1781 in which the main army 
was in Virginia, Major Tattmapee was left with the forces under 
General Heath in the Highlands on the Hudson; still, however, 
holding a separate command, he moved wherever duty or a spirit of 
enterprise dictated. In continuation of his former plan of annoying 
the enerny on Long Island, he marched his detachment to Norwalk ; 
and as Fort Slongo at Treadwell’s Neck was next in course to Fort 
St. George, he determined to destroy it. On the night of the 9th of 
Qctober, he embarked a part of his troops under the command of 
Major Trescott, with orders to assail the fort at a particular point. 
At the dawn of day the attack was made, and the fortress subdued. 
"The Dlock-house and other combustible materials were burnt, and the 
Actachment returned in safety with their prisoners and a handsome 
piece of brass field-artillery. He then returned to the neighborhood 
of White Plains, where he found full employment in guarding the 
inhabitants against the attacks of the Refugee corps, under Colonel 
Delancey, aud the Cowboys aud Skinners, who infested the lines, 

When the campaign opened in 1782, there was a prospect that the 
toils and perils of war would soon be ended ; but whatever might have 
been the private opinion of Washington in that respect, he inculeated 
xpou the army the necessity of strict discipline. The atmy was 
reforined, inany supermmmerary officers were permitted to retire, and 
the veterans who remained in the field were organized anew. It now 
became an object of solicitude to come in contact with the foe; but as 
they kept very much within their lines, there were few opportunities 
atforded to reach them in combat. 

In the eourse of the ensuing winter, Major Tatimapce took his 
station on the sound, and arranged another plan to beat up the enemy’s 
quarters on Long Island, but a violent storm prevented its being 
carried into effect. At this time he received information that an 
illicit trade was extensively carried on between the opposite shores of 
the sound, and this he determined to break up. He succeeded in 
eaptuting many of the vessels, and several cargoes of valuable goods 
were taken and condemned. 

We have before alluded to the secret correspondence which was 
conducted by Major 'TatuManer, during several years, with persons 
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within the British lines. When the American army was about to 
enter the city of New York after the peace, he entered the city before 
it was evacuated by the British, that he might afford protection to 
those who were the secret friends of their country, but who might 
otherwise have been exposed to ill treatment as Refugees or tories. 
On this occasion he was treated with great respect by the British 
officers, especially by General Carleton., He retired from the army 
with the rauk of colonel. For several years afterwards he was the 
treasurer, and subsequently the president, of the Cincinuati society of 
Connecticut, 

In March, 1784, Colonel Tattaapce married Mary, the daughter 
of General William Floyd, of Mastic, Long Island, and shorty after 
removed to Litchfield, Conuecticut; where he engaged extensively 
in mercantile pursuits, and resided the remuinder of his life. Mrs, 
Tallmadge deceased June 3d, 1805, leaving several children, who are 
now living. Colonel TaLtmapue was mnarried again on the 3d of 
May, 1808, to Marin, the daughter of Joseph Hallett, Esq., of the city 
of New York. This lady still survives. 

It is not known at what period of life Colonel TaLtMapGE became 
impressed with religious scntiments: it is probable, however, that the 
precepts and example of his pious parents never left their hold upou 
his mind. In his correspoudence with Dr. Dwight, he says, “ that 
he always determined at some time to become religions ;” Int it was 
not until 1793 that he publicly devoted himself to the service of God. 
From that period he exerted himself in the cause of piety and benevo- 
lence with as much zeal, earnestness, and perseverance, as had 
charucterized his actions in early life. 

Colonel Taremapse was chosen a representative in congress 
from Connecticut, in 1800. He was a firm and judicious member of 
that body, and watchful over the political interests of that country 
whose independence he had helped to win with his sword. His 
religious character while in congress was so well understood and so 
highly appreciated by the Christian public, that petitions involving 
religious interests were generally committed to him to be presented 
before the house. For a portion of the time of his service at least, 
the pious members of both houses held a stated weekly prayer- 
meeting, together with such of the members of their families as we: 
present, of which Colonel Tatimaner was an active and interested 
promoter. For eight successive elections he was returned as a 
member ; and at the close of the last term, making a period of sixteen 
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yeurs’ public service in this capacity, he declined a reélection, and 
Tetired to private, but perhaps a no less useful life. 

“To public objects of benevolence he gave publicly and largely ; 
and in his private benefactions, there are those now living who were 
the almoners of his bounty to the poor and needy, who can testify to 
the distribution of thousands to those who knew not the hand from 
which they were relieved.” 

The influence of his example was felt in every good work, and 
all who knew him loved and venerated him. 

His latter days were marked by an humble resignation to the will 
of God, accompanied with a joyful hope and Christian confidence. 
His death was tranguil and serene. On the 7th of March, 1835, “he 
breathed his last, and went to his reward.” At his funeral might 
have originated those consolatory “ Thoughts” which are to be found 
in the poems of our American Hemans : 


His was the upright deed, 

His the unswerving course, 

Mid every thwarting current’s force, 

Unchanged by vena! aim, or flattery’s hollow reed: 
"Thu Auly truth walked ever by his side, 

Aud in his bosom dwelt, companion, judge, and guide. 


But when disense revealed 

To bis unclouded eye 

‘The stern destroyer standing nigh, 

‘Where tumed he for & shivid 7 

Wrapt he the robe of stainless rectitude 

Around his breast, to meet cold Jordan’s flood + 

Grasped he the staff of pride, 

His steps through death's dark vale to guide? 

Ab no! self-righteousness he cast aside, 

Clasping, with firrn und fearless faith, the cross of Him 
who died. 


Serene, serene 

He pressed the crumbling verge of this terrestrial scene, 
Breathed soft, in childlike trust, 

‘The parting groan, 

Gave back to dust its dust— 

To heaven tts own. 


DD TOMPEINS 


He 
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Iris a pleasing task to sketch the life of such a man as Danser D 
Tomrxina, and e@ proud one to a citizen of the great state which 
bad the honer of giving hun birth, 11 may be compared to 4 land- 
cape, such as the eye delighix to rest upon; nut one of sbrupt 
transitions from mountain to ravine, from “antres vast” to “ deserts 
idle,” hut an open, expanded, and unbroken scene of refreshing and 
unfading verdure. And if the pleasure of contemplaung «1 be aot 
unmingled, it is because the sombre clouds of advermty began at 
length to hover round and darken its brilliant horizon. 

Governor TomPxine seemed vo imbody withm himself the peculiar 
characteristics of the cizens of his native eite—activity, evergy, 
and perseverance ; and hus talents, as constantly: and variously as 
they were tned, were always found equal to any emergency. At the 
bar in the city of New York, during the early period of his life, he 
sustamed an honorable rank; on the bench of the supreme court of 
the state, amid the bright constellation of judicial talent, learning, 
and eloquence, which then adorned it, he was conspicuously distin 
guuhed,.while yet.m comparative youth; and we venture to say, 
that no judge, since the formation. of-our governaent, ever presided 
at nisi prrus, or travelled the circuit with more popularity. Dignitied 
in his person, graceful and conciliating in hie address, and thoroughly 
amiable ww his r, he won the- respect. and confidence nf the 
bar, and the admuzation of the public. He was not-one of those~ ‘for 
such have. ‘ebm who “ bullied. wt the. bar, and 
bench ;” he was a man of warm and kindly feelings, and disdained 
to avail himvelf of the accident of official station, to browbeat or 
insult his inferiors. 

‘The distinction which he gained in his judicial capacity, soon 
elevated him to a different theatre of action, the gubernatorial chair 
of his native state. He was put forward as a candidate by the most 
influential-of the republicans of that day; and in the mode in which 
he administered the government, he did. not disappoint their choice. 

wh 
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Those were turbulent times in politics; but, like a skilful pilot, he 
safely and urumphantly weathered the storm—not only that which 
was raging within our own bounds and among ourselves, but a more 
fearful one which was pouring in upon us from a foreign fue. By 
his onweaned efforts, in repeatedly pressing the subject upon the 
attention of the legislature, slavery was finally abolished in the state 
of New York. [na message addressed to the legislature in 1512, he 
says, “The revision of our code of laws will furnish you with oppor- 
tumties of making many beneficial improvements,—to devise the 
means for the gradual and ultimate extermination from among us 
of slavery, that reproach of a free people, is a work worthy of the 
representatives of a polished and enlightened nation ;” and in 1817, 
he again submitted to the legislature, “ whether the dictates of hue 
Manily, the reputation of the state, and a just sense of gratiude to 
tHe Atmicnty for the many favors he has conferred on ux as a 
nation, do not demand that the reproach of slavery be expunged from 
our statute-book.” 

The subject of public education and morals was always near his 
heart; and thus he invites to it the attention of the legislature, in one 
of his messages: “Ay the guardians of the prosperity, liherty, and 
morils of the state, we are bound by every injunction of patriotism 
and wisdom, to entow to the utmost of our resources, schools and 
seminaries af learning, to patronise public improvements, and to 
cherish all institutions for the diffusion of religious knowledge, and 
for the promotion of virtue and piety.” How noble are such 
sentiments, and how different from the maxims of despots, who 
for the most part govern the world! Here is not recommended 
endowments for splendid seats of learning, for the instruction of a 
privileged class; to propagate and maintain an exclusive cree:t, or to 
uphald some corrupt establishment to make the rich richer and more 
powerful, and the poor poorer and more dehased; Jo use the mind, 
the immortal part of our nature, as an instrument to be moulded 
and fashioned so aa to subserve the selfish purposes of a lordly 
few; bi, with a philanthropy without limit, it is pressed upon the 
legislature to cherish and promote al? institutions for the diffusion 
of knowledge, virtue, and piety. When a chief magistrate spenks 
thus to his people, be they his mastere or his servants, we may con- 
sider that governments are not always given to us as a “curse for 
our vices.” 

‘The benevolent feelings of Governor Towrgms prompted him te 
call the attention of the legislature, on repeated occasions, to the 
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abolition of corporeal and capitai punishments; and he at length 
happily effected that of the former: the latter stil] remain. . 

So early as 1811, we find him raising his vcice in favor of the 
encouragement of manufactures. “Let ue extend to them,” he says, 
“the utmost encouragement and protection which our finances will 
admit, and we shall soon convince the beiligerents of Europe, to 
whom we have been extensive and profitable customers, that their 
wad and unjust policy towards us will ultimately recoil upon theme 
selves, by giving lo our industry, our resources, and our policy, a new 
direction, calculated to cender us really independent.” He makes the 
question one of love of country and honorable pride, and dors not 
even hint at any sordid calculation of profit. If he erred as a political 
economist, and in this respect there are those who will doubt, he at 
least manifested the generous purpose of a patriot. 

In this brief sketch, it is not to be expected that even all the most 
Prominent measures of Governor Tompkins’ administration can be 
noticed; but there is one which must not be passed over in xilence— 
we mean his prorogation of lhe senate and assembly of the state in 
1812; and in reference we will briefly remark, in the language of 
another, “ The leyislature had tent a favorable ear to the petitions 
of various banking’ companies for incorporation; and a system had 
been projected and fostered by bribery ani corruption, which threat- 
ened irreparable evils to the community. Jn his communication to 
the legislature, the governor dwelt upon this subject with peculiar 
force, and clearly and ably pointed out the inexpediency and danger 
of multiplying banking institutions; but such had been the gigantic 
atrides of corruption, that the pernicious law would have becn en- 
acted, had not the governor exerted his constitutional privilege of 
proreguing the legislature.” 

The anathemas of party animosity came thick and heavy upon 
him, in consequence of this measure, which, although strictly consti- 
tutional, was stigmatized as arbitrary and despotic; bit he breasted 
himself to the shock, and triumphed in the support of public opinion. 
Here he displayed, in a conspicuous manner, that moral encruy of 
character which we have atiributed to him, and crushed the hydra of 
corruption, which was beginning to rear itself in the sacred halls of 
legislauon. “The measure,” says the writer ahove quoted, “ excited 
the astonisment and admiration of the whole United States.” 

We come now to the part which he bore m our late war with 
Great Britain, which embraces a most interesting period of his life. 
Whenever the history of that war shail be written for posterity, his 
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name will fill an ample space in it. As governor of the state of New 
York, he had the direction of all her energies; and many and ardu- 
ous were the duties which be was called upon to perfonn. But those 
who were conversant with the scenes of that period, will recollect 
the universal confidence which he inspired in every lover of his 
country. 

‘The following letter, dated a few days after the declaration of war, 
will show the perilous situation of the state of New York at thet 
time, the condition of the army, _ the responsibility he assumed to 
meet the exigency. 





“ Albany, June 26, 1812. 
“To Major General Dearborn, 

“Sir—Your letter of the 23d inst. has been received. 1 had 
anticipated your request, by ordering the detachments from Washing- 
ton, Exsex, Clinton, and Franklin counties into service, and have fixed 
the days and places of their rendezvous. Upon application to the 
quarter-master general, { find there are but 139 tents and 60 camp. 
keules at this place, and even those I take by a kind of stealth. The 
deputy quarter-master general dectines giving an order for their 
delivery, unti) he shall have a written order from the qnarier-maxter 
general, and the latter is willing J shall take them, but will not give 
the deputy a written order for that purpose. Under such circums 
stances, | shalt then avail myself of the mile of possession, and hy 
virtue af the eleven points of the law, send them off to-morrow 
morning, without a written order from any ene. You may remem- 
ber, that when you were secretary of the war department, I invited 
you ts forward and deposit in our frontier arsenals, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and camp equipage, free of expense, to be ready for defence in 
ease of war; and the same invitation to the war department has been 
repeated fonr times since, The United States have now from five to 
six hundred regular troops at Platsburgh, Rome, Canandaigua, &e., 
where those arsenals are; and yet those recruits are now, and must 
be for weeks to come, unarmed, and in every respect uneqnipped, 
although within masket shot of arsenals. The recrnits at Platte- 
burgh are within fifty miles of two tribes of Canadian Indians, fn 
case of an atiack upon the frontiers, that portion of the United States 
army would be as inefficient, and as unable to defend the inhabitants, 
or themselves even, as so many women. As to cannon, muskets, 
and ammunition, I can find no one here wno wil exercise any 
authority over them, or deliver @ single asticle upon my requisition 
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Neither can I find any officer of the army who feels himself author 
azed to exercise any authority, or do any act which will aid me in 
the all-important object of protecting the inhabitants of our extended 
frontier, exposed to the cruelties of savages and the depredation of 
the enemy. If I must rely upon the militia solely for such protec 
tion, I entreat_you to give orders to your officers here to furnish upon 
my order, for the use of the militia detachments, alt needful weapons 
and articles with which the United States are furnished, and of which 
we are destitute, 

“You may rely upon all the assistance which my talents, influence, 
and authority can furnish, in the active prosecution of the just and 
necessary war which has been declared by the constituted authority 
of our beloved country.” 


From the day of the declaration of war, the governor entered heart 
and soul into the prosecution of it, and so continued until its close. 
Most of the frontier troops, the first campaign, were militia, and 
inany of them were marched several hundred miles. The quarter- 
master general of that day refused to make any advances to them, 
The governor was therefore placed in the dilemma of providing as 
well as he could for their expenses of every kind, or of permitting 
them to return home for the want of accommodation, disgusted 
both with the war and the government. He issued orders for 
raising a brigade of volunteers upon his own responsibility, which 
greatly distinguished itself on our Ningara frontier, and particu- 
larly at the memorable sortie from Fort Erie. The officers wero 
all selected by Governor Tompxins, and their gallant conduct in 
the field showed his admirable discrimination in this respect. He 
had previously recommended to the legislature to raise volunteer 
regiments for the defence of our frontiers and the city of New York, 
but by a perversity which seems strange to us at the present day, 
hie patriotic recommendation was rejected. A man of less firmness 
than Governor Tompxins would have quailed beneath the storm 
which was raised against him in Albany in the winter of 1813-14; 
and the consequence would probably have been, that the state 
would have been overrun by the foe. Not only was the whole 
wertern frontier in danger of invasion, but Sackett’s Harbor, Platts- 
borgh, and the city of New York. But, regardless of censure or 
disapprobation, he called into the field large bodies of militia, and 
organized a corps of sea fencibles for the protection of the city of 
New York, consisting of 1000 men. In September, 1814, the militia 
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in eervice for the defence of the city amounted to 17,500 men. He 
‘was even ready to despatch a force, under the lamented Decatur, for 
the asuistance of Baltimore, which was then menaced with an attack; 
and had not the news of the enemy’s retreat been received, the suc- 
cor would have been upon their march to the relief of a sister state. 

In 1614, from information received, and corroborated by the move- 

ments of the enemy, there are sufficient grounds of belief that one 
great object of his campaign was to penetrate with his northern army 
by the waters of Lake Champlain and the Hudson, and by a simulta. 
neous attack with his maritime forces on New York, to form a june. 
tion which, should sever the communication of the states. The 
exigency of the time, while it subjected the executive to great respon- 
sibility, admitted of no delay. ‘I'o defeat this arrogant design, and 
save the state from inroad, it was necessary immediately to exercise 
fuller powers and more ample resources than had been placed in his 
hands by the legislature. He proceeded, therefore, to make such 
dispositions as were deemed indispensable to secure the exposed 
points against menaced invasion. To effect these objects, he found it 
necessary to transcend the authority and means vested in him by law, 
perfectly satisfied that the legislature would approve and sanction 
what he had done. . 

In October of this year, Governor Tompxins was appointed by the 
president to the command of the third military district. He acquitted 
himself of the command with great ability, and, on the disbanding of 
the troops, he received from every quarter letters of compliment and 
gratitude; and this was the only recompense for his services in this 
command which he ever obtained. 

During the fall of this year, the general government was desirous 
of fitting out an expedition to dislodge the enemy from Castine, in the 
then province of Maine. They had applied to the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts to raise the necessary funds for this purpose, but without 
effect. In this dilemma, the situation of the general government was 
hinted to Governor Toxrxins, who, with his individual credit, and 
upon -his own responsibility, immediately raised the eum of three 
bundred thousand dollars, which he placed at the orders of General 
Dearborn, then commanding in Massachusetts. This noble act of 
patriotism speaks for itself, and comment would be superfluous. 

In looking over his military correspondence, it is surprising to see 
how watchful he was to foster a delicate and punctilious regard to 
the relative rank of the officers of the militia, so as to preclude every 
cause of jealousy or complaint. The officers were appointed by the 
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council of appointment, which in the winter of 1813-14 was 
together with one.brancn of the legislature,-opposed to the adminis 
tration of the general government and to the prosecution of the war; 
and it is evident, from his correspondence at this period, that attempts 
were constantly made to create discontents, by the recommending of 
persons for promotion over the heads of those who were entitled to 
it by their previous military rank; and in turning back to his 
private correspondence from 1808 to 1811, we are struck with the 
continual annoyance experienced by him from the intrigues and 
slanders of political opponents, and at the same time with the inde- 
fatigable industry and noble frankness with which he counteracted 
and exposed them, 

In the fall of 1814, Mr. Monroe having just been appointed secre 
tary of war, President Madikon requested permission to name Gov 
ernor Tompxins to the senate as his successor. This offer of what 
is considered the highest office in the gift of the president of the 
United States, was declined. 

In the spring of 1815, after peace had been proclaimed, he resigned 
the command of the third military district; and the president ad- 
dressed to him a letter of thanks, for his “ patriotic, active, and able 
support given to the government during the war.” 

In February 1817, having r@geived official information of his elec- 
tion to the office of vice president of the United States, he surrendered 
that of chief magistrate of the state of New York. 

Daniex D. Tompxins was born on the 21st of June, 1774, at 
Scarsdale, (Fox Meadows,) in the county of Westchester, N. Y. 
He was the seventh son of Jonathan G. Tompkins, one of the only 
three individuals of the town who advocated the cause of their coun- 
try during the revolution. His ancestors had emigrated originally 
from the north of England during the time of religious persecution 
in that courfry, and landed at Plymouth, in the then colony of Mas- 
sachusetts. After remaining there a short time, they purchased a 
tract of land in Westchester county, where they permanently settled. 
The father of the governor was a member of the state convention 
which adopted. the declaration of independence and the first con- 
stitution of the state, He was a member of the legislature during 
the whole period of the revolution, also for many years first judge of 
the court of common pleas for the county; and on the institution of 
the university of the state, was appointed one of the regents, which 
situation he held until his resignation of it in 1808. He died after 
seeing hie son elevated to the second office in the gift of his country 
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Govemor Toupxine was educated at Columbia college, in the city. 
of New York, and received the first honors of his class. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1797; in 1801 was elected & representative of 
the city in the convention to revise the constitution of the state; in 
1802 was chosen to the state legislature; and in 1804 was appointed 
a. judge in the ‘supreme court of the state, ta supply the vacancy 
occasioned by the election of Chief Justice Lewis to the gubernatorial 
chair. In the same year he was elected a member of congress for 
the city, as ¢ colleague of the late leammed Dr. Mischill. in 1007, 
when not thirty-three years of age, he was elevated to the chief 
magistracy of the state. He was also chancellor of the university, 
and in June, 1820, was elected grand master of masons in the state 
of New York. 

In 1821, he was chosen # delegate frdm the county of Richmond 
to the convention for framing a new constitution for the state; and he 
was afterwards appointed president of this body. This was the last 
public situation which he held. 

Woe still fondly turn our recollections towards him, as one of the 
most amiable, benevolent, and true-hearted men that ever lived. He 
bore the stamp of this feeling of kindliness towards his fellow-men 
in his open and frank countenance, inéhis easy and unaffected 
address, in the very tones of his veiey in his every-day intercourse 
with society, Upon every subject that comes home to “men’s 
business and bosoms,” his opinions were liberal and expanded ; 
exclusiveness or dogmatism formed no part of his moral creed. 
He found, as all have found or will ‘find who aspire to reise them- 
selves above the level of their fellow-men, that envy tracked his 
footsteps, and calumny wes always at hand to endeavor to throw a 
shade over his fame; and we regret to aay that, during the ‘close of 
his career, he suffered from pecuniary emberrassments, resulting 
from his multifarious services end expenditures, and asfurhed respon- 
sibilities during the war, and from—what mest not be disguised 
the tardy justice of the government. He came out of this ordeal, 
however, completely triumphant; but our limits forbid our entering 
into details. 

‘We merely add the date of his decease, which melancholy event 
happened on the tith of June, 1826, on Staten Island; but his 
Temains are interred in the family vault, at St. Mark’s church, inthe 
city of New York. 
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Buz name of Gaston is honorably associated in the annals of 
France, where the ancestors of the subject of this ,notice were zal- 
ons and distinguished adherents of the Huguenot cause, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. On the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, they retired to Ballymore in Ireland, where Dr. Alexander 
Gaston, the father of the judge, was born. He was the younger 
brother of the Rev. Hugh Gaston, a presbyterian clergyman of great 
piety and learning, and the author of “Gaston’s Concordance,” a 
standard work in his church. Dr. Alexander Gaston was graduated 
at the medical college in Edinburgh, after which he accepted the 
appointment of surgeon in the navy, and attended the expedition 
which captured the Havana. The epidemic dysentery which pre- 
vailed with so much fatelity among the troops, asaailed even the 
surgeon ; and with a constitution broken by disease, and daily wear- 
ing away from the exhaustion of a warm climate, he resigned his 
post and sailed for the North American provinces. He landed in 
Newbern, and after a residence of some years, during which be was 
engaged in the practice of his profession, was wurried, in May, 
1776, to Margaret Sharpe, en English lady of the Catholic church, 
She had come out to North Carolina, on # visit to her two brothera, 
Girard and Joseph Sharpe, who were extensively engaged in eom- 
merce, and it was during this sojourn, that the gallantry of the 
young Irish physician, succeeded in permanently detaining her im 
Newbern. 

Wirtiam Gaston, their second son, was born on the 19th of 
September, 1778. Hiselder brother died very coon after he was born, 
and before he was three years old, the accidents of war carried off 
his father. The cigeumstances of the death of Dr. Alexander Gaston 
are too tragical and interesting to be omitted, and as they strongly 
illustrate the ferocity of the intestine war, that was waged between 
the whigs and tories of the south, we shal! venture to detail them 
somewhat at length. Dr. Gaston was one of the most decided whigs 
in North Carolina, and as early as the month of August, 1775, was 
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elected, by the provincial congress, a member of the committee if 
safety, for the district of Newbern. At various periods of the wa 
he surved in the army, generally as a surgeon, and once (in th 
spring of 1776) as captain of a volunteer band, that marched to th 
aid of Wilmington, on the approach of the armament of Sir Henry 
Clinton. By his zealons and ardent support of the cause of freecom 
he acquired the confidence of the popular authorities, and was dis: 
tinguished by the bitter ‘hatred of the loyalists, who, though in a 
minority, were still numerous in that section of the state. 

ln the month of August, 1781, Major Craig, of the British aay, 
whose head-quarters were at Wilmington, advanced at the head of a 
small detachment of regular troops, and a gang of tories, towards 
Newbern, with a view of occupying that city. The tories were 
several miles in the advance, and rapidly entered the town on the 
20th of August. The whigs, thus surprised, had but litte opportu 
nity to make a regular stand, and after an ineffectual resistance gave 
up the contest. Dr. Gaston, however, knew too well the hatred and 
ferocity of his foes, to surrender himself into their hands, and hurry- 
ing off his wife and children, endeavored to escape across the river 
‘Trent, and thus retire to his plantation on Bryce’s creek. 

He reached the wharf, accompanied by his family, but hefore he 
could embark them in the light scow which he had seized, the 
tories in a body came galloping down, in their eager and bloody 
pursuit, and forced him to push off in the stream, leaving bis wife and 
children unprotected on the shore. He was standing erect in the 
boat, which floated about forty yards from the shore, watching the 
situation of his wife, and while she, at the feet of his pursuers, with 
all the agony of anticipated bereavement, was imploring mercy for 
herself and life for her husband, a musket, levelled over her 
shoulder, was discharged and the victim'sacrificed. 

Mrs. Gaston was thus left alone in America. Her two brothers 
had died, and the inhur.an murder of her husband left her no other 
objects of affection, save her son and an infantdaughter. Butshe did 
nut shrink nor despair amidst these multiplied disasters. Supported by 
her high sense of religion, and an admirable energy of character, she 
sedulously devoted herself to the arduous duties which now devolved 
upou her. The education and proper training up of her son, be- 
came the grand object of her existence, and whatever of good there 
was in him must be ascribed to the affectionate tuition and admoni- 
tions of maternal solicitude. Her strong feelings, her exquisite 
seusibility, her high integrity, and above all, her religion, she 
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indelibly stamped upon his mind, and even at the most advanced perfud 
of his life, his character, admirable as it was, was nothing more than 
the maturity of the efforts of his mother. 

While a school boy in Newbern, he is represented as having 
been very quick, and apt to learn; of an affectionate temper, but 
yet volatile and irritable. His mother used every means to correct 
bis infirmities of disposition, and to give an aim to his pursuits— 
sometimes employing kindness, or mild but solemn admonition, and 
occasionally stifl stricter discipline. He continued under her guar- 
dianship and strict observation, until the fall of the year 1791, when 
he was sent to the college at Georgetown. The course of studies, 
though not very extensive, were rigorously enforced, and, as in 
all other catholic colleges, the ancient classics were long and peinfully 
studied. In the spripg of 1793 it was apprehended that the 
constitution of our acta was sinking under a consumption. Ac- 
cordingly he returned to his native climate, and there soon recovered 
his health, and renewed his studies. Determined to give her son 
every advantage of education which America afforded, Mrs. Gaston 
placed him under the direction of the Rev. Thomas P. Irving, and 
after a few months of preparatory instruction, he entered the junior 
class of Princeton college, in the autumn of 1794. In 1796 he was 
graduated with the first honors of the institution; and he was frequently 
heard to say, that it was the proudest moment of his life when he 
communicated the fact to his mother. 

On his return from college he commenced the study of the Jaw, 
in the office of Francois Xavier Martin, afterwards a judge of the su- 
preme court of Louisiana. In 1798, when he was only twenty years 
of age, he was admitted to the bar, and in August, 1800, the first year 
after his coming of age, he was elected a member of the senate of 
North Carolina. In 1808 he was chosen by the Newbern district 
an elector of president and vice-president, and in the same year he 
drew up the act of the assembly regulating the descent of inherit- 
ances. In 1813 he was elected a member of congress, and continued 
in that body until 1817, when he retired to the more agreeable pursuits 
of domestic and professional life. 

Judgé Gasron carried into congress the zeal and independence of 
an upright politician, as well as the learning of a jurist; and on 
reviewing his congressional career, his friends will find no cause for 
chagrin or mortification, whilst those who differed from him in 
opinions, will at least acknowledge the invariable rectitude of his 
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His first great effort on the floor of congress, was his celebrated 
speech in opposition to the loan bill, and on that occasion he appears 
to have acted as the acknowledged leader of the federal party. 

In the early part of the year 1815, a bill was introduced to 
anthorize 2 loan of twenty-five millions of dollars to the government 
of the United States. Lu opposing this bill, Mr. Gasron declared 
that if it could be shewn necessary to accomplish any purposes 
demanded by the honor and welfare of the country, it assuredly 
should meet with no opposition from him. It was, he said, avowedly 
not necessary, except to carry on the scheme of invasion and con- 
quest against the Canadas; and to that scheme he had never been a 
friend, and to its prosecution at that time he had invincible objec- 
tions, founded on considerations of justice, humanity, and national 
poticy. In the course of this speech he took a very extensive view 
of the causes of the war, as well as the manner in which it had 
been conducted, 

There is one sentence in this speech which we shall extract as a 
fair specimen of Judge Gaston's style of oratory. Mr. Calhoun 
had, in the course of his remarks, spoken with much warmth of the 
factious opposition to the administration, which he was pleased to 
say might be salutary in a monarchy, but was highly dangerous in 
a government so republican as ours. Judge Gaston concluded his 
reply to this remark in the following eloquent peroration. 

“If this doctrine were then to be collected from the histories of the 
world, can it now be doubted, since the experience of the last twenty- 
five years? Go to France—once revolutionary, now imperial 
France—and ask her whether factious power or intemperate oppo+ 
sition be the more fatal to freedom and happiness, Perhaps at some 
moment, when the eagle eye of her master is turned away, she may 
whisper to you to behold the demolition of Lyons, or the devastation 
of La Vendee. Perhaps she will give you a written answer. Draw 
near the fatal lamp post, and by its flickering light read it as traced 
in characters of blood that flowed from the guillotine —‘ Faction is a 
demon—faction out of power is a demon enchained —faction vested 
with the attributes of rule, is a Moloch of destruction.” 

In 1816, Mr. Stanford, of North Carolina, moved to expunge “the 
wrevious question” from the rules of the house; and this motion, 
which was opposed by Mr. Clay, Judge Gaston supported in one of 
the ablest speeches ever delivered by him in the hall of the represen 
tatives. It contained more learning than we thought existed on the 
cubject, and we doubt whether, at the present day, its history in the 
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English parliament, or the American congress, is any where so ac- 
curately and ingeniously discussed, asin this speech. It was entirely 
a new feld, and we shall venture to ascribe as much genius in the 
ingenuity which selected such an occasion for display, as in the 
eluguent and vivid manner in which the orator set forth his store of 
learning. It is a studied and richly carved work, and had obviously 
occupied his attention for a long time. We have not space for more 
thau a short extract from this speech, but commend the while of it 
to the perusal of all politicians and statesmen. After a few intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Gaeron said :— 

“ And, sir, E rejoice equally at the oppositi in which the motiou of 
ty colleague has encountered. Ly this hideous rule could have 
been vindicated, we should have received that vindication from the 
gentleman who has just resumed his seat. (Mr. Clay.) Lf his inge- 
nuity and zeal combined, could form for the previous question uo 
other defence than that which we have heard, the previous question 
cannot be defended, If beneath his shield it finds so slight a shelter, 
it must fall a victim to the just, though long delayed vengeance of 
awakened aud indignant freedom. If Hector cannot defend his 
Troy, the doom of Troy is fixed by fate. It is indispensable, before, 
we proceed further in the consideration of this subject, that we 
should perfectly understand what is our previous question. Gentle- 
men may incautiously suppose that it is the same with what has 
been called the previous question elsewhere. This would be a most 
fatal mistake. 

Qur previons question is altogether sui generis, the only one 
of its kind; and to know it we must consider not merely what is 
written of it in our code, but what it has heeu rendered by exposi- 
tion and construction. Our previous question ‘can ouly be admitted 
when demanded by a majority of the members present’ It is a 
question, ‘whether the question under debate should now be put? 
‘On the previous question ‘there shall he no debate;’ ‘until it is 
decided, it shall preclude all amendment and debate of the main 
question? If it be decided negatively, viz., that the main question 
shall xo now be put, the main question is of course superseded ; but 
if it be decided affirmatively that the main question shall now be put, 
the main question is to be put instantaneously, and no member can 
be allowed to amend or discuss it. The previous qnestion is entitled 
to precedenceover motions to amend, commit, or postpone the main 
question, and therefore, when admitted, puts these entirely aside. 
This, according to the latest improvement, is now our rule of the pre- 
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vious question, and certainly in your patent office there is no model 
of a machine beter fitted to.tts purposes, than this instrument ior 
the ends of tyranny. It is a power vested 1 a majority, to iorbid at 
thetr sovereign will and pleasure, every member, not of that majority, 
frow making known either his own sentumenw, or the wisbes or com- 
plaints of his constituents, in relation to any subject under couside- 
Tation, or from attempling to amend what is proposed 4s a law jor 
the government of the whole nation.” 

After detailing the history of the previous question in the British 
honse of commons, and in the American congress, aud shewing that 
it was not considered a machine to close debate, up to the year 158, 
le proceeds to say, “It was impossible that any rule could be more 
completely settled, both by uninterrupted usage and solemn, delibe- 
Yate adjudication, than was the rule of the previous question in this 
louse, It was a rule perfectly consistent with good sense, with the 
reyuisite independence of the members of the house, and with the 
right of the tree people whom they represented. It preserved deco- 
rum; it had a tendency to prevent unnecessary discussions ; it super- 
jseded unnecessary questions ; while it left perfectly untouched the 
findamental principles of parliamentary and political freedom. 
Thus, sir, it continued the more firm for the impotent attempt 
which had been made to prevent it, and the better understood from 
the blunders which its examination had exposed. Such was the 
state of things, when on the memorable night of the 27th of Febru- 
ary, 1811, the monster which we now call the ‘previous question,’ 
was ushered into existence, and utterly supplanted the harmless, 
useless being whose name it usurped.” 

This speech, so profound and so violent in its character, was 
received by the house with astonishment and admiration. 

‘There is always something remarkable in the speeches of south- 
ern orators, A striking similarity of manner and of language, which 
shews at once the “/atitude” of the orator. Vehement whenever 
they condemn, enthusiastic whenever they appland, they carry into 
political strife “the rancor of opposition, or the idolatry of love.” 

Something of this feeling may be observed in the speeches of Mr 
Gaston, which we have noticed, and which are among the finest 
specimens of southern eloquence. They contain a great deal of 
calm, weighty argument, but it is only when the orator turns to 
watch the position of his antagonist, that his language is fired by 
passion, and his denunciatons are sent forth burning, and blazing, 
and “withering as they go.” 
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After his retirement from congress, Judge Gaston frequently 
appeared in the assembly of North Carolina, and always as tne leader 
of what may be called the constitutional party. In that body many 
of his most splendid speeches were made. He framed the law estab- 
lishing the present supreme court of the state; and the liberal basis 
upon which it is established, is to be ascribed to his zealous and effi- 
cient support. In 182, be delivered a speech upon the currency of 
the state, which has been classed among his highest efforts. His 
defertee of the constitution of North Carolina in 1881, will long be 
remembered. The constitution of the state is a venerable instrument. 
It came down to the present generation, from the sages of the revolu 
tion, and is loved and venerated in North Carolina for its very antiquity. 
It was a fit subject for the exhibition of his learning, eloquence, and 
patriotism, and those resources of his mind he poured forth with the 
most brilliant profusion. 

Judge Gaston now became junior member of the supreme court of 
North Carolina,. It'was in the practice of his profession, more than 
in the legislative ball, where he acquired his great reputation as an 
orator, He was at all times remarkable for his steady adherence to 
the Unron, and distinguished himself for his zealous opposition to 
the doctrine of nullification, as set forth by some South Curolina 
politicians. 

Although Judge Gaston was throughout his life, busily engaged 
in the discharge of professional and legislative duties, be yet found 
time, in the intervals of such labors, to keep pace with the literature 
of the day. It was his custom, in riding the circuit of his courts, to 
take with him the last new publication, and to peruse it as he rode 
atong the road, and he was not unfrequently aroused from the ene 
chantment of Scott, or Irving, by the upsetting of his sulky, His 
habits of study were always intense, and his habits of recreution, re~ 
fined. His intercourse in the society of his friends, was marked with 
great mildness, affability, and occasions] conviviality, In the narra- 
tion of an anecdote, especially a professional one, he was unrivalled, 
and his manner of conversation was generally playful and easy. 

Active as was Judge Gaston in political and professional pursuits, 
he was equally devoted to the performance of the duties of domestic 
life. It was in this sphere, to which by his moral and social qualities 
he was so well adapted, that he found the enjoyments—though often 
marred by the hand of death—in which he most delighted. He was 
three times married. On the ith of September, 1603, he married 
Miss Susan Hay, (daughter of John Hay, Esq., of Fayetteville,) who 
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died the 20th of April, 1804. On the 6th of October, 1805, he mar- 
ried Hannah McClure, the only daughter of General McClure, who 
died on the 12th of July, 1813, leaving one son and two daughters. 
His third wife, whom he married in August, 1816, was Eliza Anu, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Charles Worthington, of Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, who died on the 26th of January, 1819, leaving two 
infant children. 

The education of bis children, and the performance of his official 
duties, occupied the remainder of his life. He died at Raleigh, N. C., 
on the 23d of January, 1844, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. The 
excellence of his character, and the grief occasioned by his death, are 
impressively portrayed in the proceedings of the har, and the court. 
“Struck down suddenly,” say the members of the bar of the supreme 
court of North Carolina, “ by the hand of God, in the midst of his 
jadicial. labors—dying, as he lived, in the enlightened and devoted 
service of bis country—endued by learning, and adorned by eloquence, 
with their choicest gifts—ennobled by that pure integrity, and undevi~ 
ating pursuit of right, which only an ardent and animating religious 
faith can bestow and adequately sustain ; and endeared to the hearts 
of all that knew him, by those virtues which diffuse over the social 
circle all that -is cheerful, refined, and benevolent, he has left behind 
him a rare and happy memory, dear alike to bis brethren, his friends, 
and his country.” 

“ Whereupon, Chief Justice Ruffin, on behalf of the court, responded ; 
‘The court unites with the bar, in lamenting the calamity which has 
fallen upon us; and is ready to concur in whatever may honor the 
memory of our deceased brother, or express a sympathy with his be- 
reaved family. The loss, indeed, is that of the whole country; and 
it will. doubtless be deeply felt and more deeply deplored, by the 
whole country. But to us, who have been connected with him here, 
it is peculiarly severe. Having been closely associated in private in- 
tercourse, and in the discharge of a common public duty, for the last 
ten years, we have had the best means of knowing and appreciating 
his personal virtues, and judicial services. We know, that he was 
indeed a good man and a great judge. His assistance, in the discharge 
of our oficial duties, is cheerfully acknowledged by os, who have sur- 
vived him. In our opinion, his worth, as a minister of justice, and 
expounder of the laws, was inestimable; and we feel that as a per- 
soual friend, his loss cannot be supplied.” 
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Witcram Ricaarpson Davre was born in the village of Egremont, 
near White Haven, in England, on the 20th June, 1756. He was 
brought by his father to Amerien soon after the peace of 1763, who, 
veturning, confided him to the care of the Rev, William Richardson, 
his maternal uncle, a Presbyterian minister in the Waxhaw settlement, 
South Carolina, who, having no children, adopted him as his heir. 
He was sent to an academy in North Carolina, whence, on being pre- 
pared for college, he was removed to Nassau-Hall, in Princeton, New 
Jersey, where the Revolution found him ready to graduate, 

The venerable Dr. Witherspoon, yielding to the solicitations of the 
students, permitted them to organize a company, and join the Ameri- 
can army, then making its first campaign. W. R. Davie acted as 
sergeant of this gallant band. After serving 0 tour of duty in New 
Jersey and New York, he returned to college, and graduated with 
the highest honor of his class. 

On his return horhe, young Davie, finding all the commissions for 
the troops just levied had been issued, determined to study Iaw, and 
went for that purpose to Salisbury, North Carolina. The wur con- 
tinuing, Davre’s devotion to the cause of freedom, and his ardent 
desire to bear his part in the glorious strnggle, again induced him to 
abandon his studies. In order, as soon as possible, to accomplish his 
wish, he prevailed on a patriotic gentleman by the name of Barnet, 
too far advanced in life for military service, but of high standing and 
great papniarity, to raise a troop of dragoons, by whose influence he 
obtained a lieutenancy in this troop. The captain immediately joined 
the southern army: resigning soon after, the commund devolved on 
Lientenant Davtr, by whose request the troop was attached to Pulaws- 
ki’s legion. In this corps he rose to the rank of major. In a charge 
of cavalry at the affair of Stono, Davre received a severe wound, 
and was removed from the field to the hospital in Charleston, where 
he suffered a tedions confinement. On leaving Charleston, being 
lame from his wound aud unfit for duty, he returned to Salisbury. wo 
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proseente the study of law, and in the fall of that year received 
from the governor of North Carolina license to practise. 

In the winter of 1780, he was empowered by the government of 
North Carolina to raise one troop of dragoous, and two of mounted 
infantry. ‘I'o equip this force he expended the whole of the estate 
lef him by his uncle. With it he protected the south-west pert of 
North Carolina from the predatory incursions of the British aud 
loyalists, and was constantly on the enemy's lines, performing a most 
important and hazardons duty. 

Colonel Davie joined General Rutherford, and shared in the battle 
at Ramsours’ mill, which eventuated in the defeat and dispersion of a 
large tory force. Shortly after this, he united with General Sumpter 
of South Carolina, and Colonel Irvine of North Carolina, in the attack 
on the British encampment at Hanging Rock, where they succecded 
in destroying the British commissary’s stores, capturing three compa- 
nies of Bryan’s regiment, and about sixty horses, and arms of all 
kinds, . 

“When Lord Cornwallis entered Charlotte, a small village in North 
Carolia, Colonel Davie, at the head of bis detachment, threw him- 
self in his front, determined to give him a specimen of the firmness 
and gallantry with which the inhabitants of the place were prepared 
to dispute with his lordship their native soil. 

“Colonel 'Tarletou’s legion formed the British van, led by Major 
Hanger ; the commander himself being confined by sickness, 

“When that celebrated corps had advanced near to the centre of 
the vitlage, where the Americans were posted, Davie poured into it 
so destructive a fire, that it immediately wheeled, and retrenied in 
disorder. Being rallied on the commons, and again led on to the 
charge, it received on the same spot another fire with a similar effect. 

“Lord Cornwallis, witnessing the confusion thus produced among 
his choicest troops, rode np in person, and ina tone of dissatisfaction 
upbraided the legion with unsoldierly conduct, reminding it of its 
former exploits and reputation. 

“Pressed on his flanks by the British infantry, Colonel Davre had 
“ow fallen hack to a new and well selected position. 

“Tp dislodge him from this, the legion cavalry advanced on him a 
third time, in rapid charge, in full view of their commander-in-chief, 
and still smarting from his pungent censure; but in vain. Another 
fire from the American marksmen killed several of their officers, 
wonnded Major Hanger, and repulsed them again with increased 
confusion. 
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«The main body of the British being now within musket-shot, the 
American leader abandoned the contest, 

“That they might, if possible, recover some portion of the laurels 
of which they had this day been shorn, Colonel 'Tarleton’s dragoons 
attenipted to disturb Colonel Davie in his retreat. But the latter. 
choosing his ground, wheeled on them with so fierce and galling a 
fire, that they again fell back, and troubled him no further. 

“Jt was by strokes like these that he seriously crippled and intimi- 
dated his enemy, acquired an elevated standing in the estimation of 
his friends, and served very essentially the interests of freedoin, 
With the resolution of Sumpter, and the cooluess and military policy 
of Marion, he exhibited in his character a happy union of the high 
qualities of those two otficers.”* 

Alter being engaged in several minor actions, he was, on the fatal 
sixteenth of August, on his way to join General Gates, whien he met 
our dispersed troops. Notwithstanding the defeat, he hustened for- 
ward towards the Lattle-ground, and by his prudence and zeal not 
only check d the pursuit, but saved several wagons, one of which 
most fortunately contained the hospital stores and medicine chest. 
Justly appr hensive of the danger to which General Sumpter would 
be exposed by this catastrophe, he instuntly despatched a courier tu 
that officer, communicating what had transpired, and advising him to 
retire to Charlotte. 

Shortly after the appointment of General Greene to the command 
of the southern army, finding great difficulty in managing the com- 
missary department, arising from the unsettled state of the country, 
its almost entire exhtustion by the interruption to agriculture, and 
the support of the English and American forces, he sent for Colonel 
Davie to his camp, and requested him to take charge of that depart- 
ment* adting, that he knew Colonel Davie was then in command 
of a veteran band, with which he had acquired much reputation as a 
partisan officer ; and he was confident he would be unwilling to relin- 
quish a command in which he was sure of high distinction, and 
accep’ one in the civil staff of the army. He then laid open to him 
the situation of the American army, assuring him they must disband 
unless he would undertake their support; that if he wished to save 
his country, he could in no way do it so effectually ; concluding with 
this handsome compliment: “From the best information. 1 am con- 
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in all the important business which came before the legislature. The 
statute books of the state are records of his wisdom. The university _ 
of North Carolina constitutes one of the benefits resulting from his 
labors ; for notwithstanding that institution was advocated by ad the 
talent aud worth of the state, yet its interests in the legislature were 
almost exclusively intrusted to Colonel Davre. Little experience is 
necessary to convince any man of the pertinacity with which igno- 
ranve and prejudice will oppose every attempt at the dissemination of 
knowledge. ‘There is in all legislatures e certain set of politicians, 
who urray themselves against alt liberal measures, feeling that they 
must Jase all consequence in the general diffusion of learning; these 
opposed every measure that was introduced for the benefit of the 
institution, and it required both talents and address to succeed against 
them; but he did succeed, and the friends of learning and virtne now 
view the institution with a just pride, as the honor and ornament of 
the state, 

Colonel Davre was now appointed Major General in the militia 
of North Carolina. 

When it became apparent to all that the old confederation was not 
calculated to advance the interest of the umon, and that the blessings 
of the revolution were likely to be lost from the imbecility of the 
general government, the states determined to assemble a convention 
at Philadelphia to amend the constitution. General Davie was 
chasen a member of that convention from North Carolina, and made 
one of that venerable body whose joint labors produced the federal 
constitution. By an article in that instrument, it became necessary 
for the same to be ratified in each state by conventions called for the 
purpose. General Davie was again chosen a member of that con- 
vention. Here he was aided by the late amiable Judge Iredel, who 
rendered all the assistance that could ke derived from worth, talents, 
and learning. ‘Their united efforts proved vain, and the constitution 
was rejected. A second convention called to reconsider it, ratified 
the constitution, and North Carolina became a member of the union. 
It may afford matter for surprise that General Davie’s name does not 
appear to that great instrument. Various reasons have been assigned, 
but it was simply this, that illness in his family called him home 
before the labors of the convention were concluded. 

In the winter of 1799, General Davis was chosen governor of the 
state. He was not, however, permitted to remain long in that station ; 
his country had higher claims on his talents and services. He 
resigned that office to proceed as minister to France, associated with 
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Oliver Ellsworth, Chief Justice of the United States, and W. ¥. 
Murray, Esq., our resident at the Hague. 

‘They arrived in France shortly after the revolution, which placed 
all power in the hands of Bonnparte. Little difficulty was expe- 
rienced in adjusting our differences with that government, excepling 
those that resulted from the absetice of the first cousul with the army, 
which for a time suspended all negotiations. Late in (800, they 
concluded a treaty with the consulur government of France, the 
negotiations of which were conducted by Josep: Bonaparte, Count 
of Survilliers, with Messrs. Rederer and Fleurienx. 

General Davir contemplated the claracter of Bonaparte with 
great attention. He saw him often, and conversed with him freely. 
He considered him a man of first rate talents as a warrior, and of 
great reach as a statesman; but he regarded him als a man of 
unbounded ambition, restrained by no principles, hnman or divine. 
On one occasion, after an interesting couversation, Bonaparte con- 
cluded by saying, that he considered power as the ouly fenndstion of 
Tight: “Enfin, Monsieur, la force est droit” General Davinis 
opinion of him was afterwards verified by his assumption of imperial 
and despotic power. 

Shortly after his return to America, General Davie lost his wife, a 
lady of lofty mind and exemplary virtues, to whoin he was greatly 
attached; and soon after he removed toa fine estate at Tivoli, near 
Landsford, beautifully situated on the Catawha river in South Caro- 
lina, where he had Jong cultivated a plantation. As a farmer he was 
active and intelligent. Deploring the wasteful system of farming in 
the southern states, which exhausts the land without returning any 
thing to it, he endeavored to ituuprove it by the use of nannves, rotation 
of crops, and rest to the land. On the formation of an jenltural 
society at Columbia, he was appointed president, and delivered an 
address, which, for purity of style, sound observation, and clear expo- 
sition of the proper course of agriculture for this country, hus never 
been excelled. 

“Some years after General Davre’s retreat to his farm, the belli 
gerent governments of France and England, each of which hed 
endeavored to involve our country as a party in their quarrel, multi- 
plied their aggressions on the commerce of the United States to such 
an extent, as to furnish just cause of war against both; and it was 
even seriously propased in Congress to declare war against both. 
Finding, however, that such a course would expose the commerce of 
the country to the rapacity of both nations, it was ahandoned, but 
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with strong declarations that the conduct of France and Kneland 
gave us the nght to choose our enemy. "That choice was mide, aid 
it fell upow Great Britain. In the formation of the army for the 
defence of the conntry in this emergency, the goverment, laying 
aside purty distinctions, selected General Davie as one of the officers 
best fitted to be intrusted with a high commund. 'Thongh dissatistied 
with sone of the measures of the administration, he felt that as a 
citizen he was bound to defend his country whenever it was in 
danger, however brought on it. But the wounds received in the 
revolutionary wat, and the rhenmatism, which had become fixed on 
his constitution, incapacitated him for the exertions which his high 
sense of ditty would have exacted from him us a commander, He, 
therefore, after much hesitation, declined the proffered honor.” 

General Davin continued to reside at his beautiful seat on the 
banks of the Catawba, to which travellers and visiters were coustantly 
attracted by his hospitality, his dignified munners, and elevated cha- 
racter, He occasionally made excursions to the warin springs for, 
relief from the harassing disease which afflicted and wasted him, 
On these visits he was greatly admired by the intelligent » 
who resorted there. The affability of his deportment gave nceuss to 
all. But no person approached him, however distinguished by his 
talents or character, who did not speedily feel that he was in the 
presence of a superior man. The ignorant and the learned, the weak 
and the wise, were all instructed and delighted by the irresistible 
chartns of his conversation. 

At home, General Davre was the friend of the distressed, the safe 
counsellor of the embarrassed, and the peace-maker of all, He had 
a deep and even awful sense of God and his providence, ard was 
attached to the principles and doctrines of (hrtstianity.” 

In person he was tall and finely proportioned, his figure ereet and 
commanding. his countenance possessing great expression, and his 
voice fill and energetic. He died in 1820. at the age of sixty-five, of 
cold taken on his return from the springs. He met death with the firm. 
ness of a solder, aud of a man conscious of a life well spent. ‘The 
good he did survives him; and he has left a noble example to the 
youth of his country, to encourage and to stinmlate them in the 
honorable career of virtue and of exertion. May it be appreciated 
and followed ! 
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Loreen Maarin, a lawyer, distinguished alike for his eccentric 
habits, his: poweérfiil genius, and his vast legal acquirements, was 
dorn in New Brinswick, New Jerrey, in the year 1744, His ancestors, 
were natives‘of England, Two of their descendants, who were bro- 
thers, removed from New England, and established their residence in 
that section of the country adjoining the river Rariton, upon the east 
of New Brunswick, calling the township in which they had located 
Piscataque, from the name of the town whence they emigrated. 
‘They were by occupation farmers, and having obtained large grants 
of land in New Jersey, removed: their domestic establishment there 
when a greater part of the Colonial domain was a dense wilderness, 
Louraen.was the third of nine children, and his time was generally 
divided, during hie éatly boyhood, between the duties of his father’s 
family and the acquisition of knowledge. In 1767, in the month of 
August, be was sent to a grammar school, where he learned the ru- 
diments of the Latin language; and in September, five years after, he 
was graduated at Nassau. Hall, Princeton, in a class of thirty-five, 
with the highest collegiate honors. At that institution he laid the 
foundation of his subsequent greatness, and with his other classical 
exercises pursued the study of the French and Hebrew languages. 
Among his frierids and associates in Princeton were J. Habersham, 
Esq., the Right Rev. Bishop Clagget of Maryland, the celebrated 
Pierpoint Edwards, and Oliver Ellsworth. His parents, however 
were indigent, and they were enabled, consequently, to bestow upon 
this eon a liberal education only; “a patrimony,” he remarks, “ for 
which my heart beats toward them a more grateful remembrance 
than had they bestowed upon me the gold of Peru or the gems 
of Golconda”* As an equivalent for the additional labor which 
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his two elder brothers had undergone for the support of his futher’s 
family while he was receiving the benefits of a liberal education, lie 
conveyed to thei, as soon as the laws permitted his disposition of the 
estate, u smull tract of land which had been granted him by his 
grandfather for his own support. 

Upan his graduation from college, having fixed upon the legal 
profession as his choice, against which, however, his fumily enter- 
tained the strongest prejudices, upon the second day after his com- 
Menceiment, and when he was scarcely uineteen years of age, deter- 
mining to be no longer a burden to his fumily, he departed, in com- 
pany with two or three friends, on horseback, and with but a few 
dollars in his pocket, for Cecil county, near Octorara Creek in the 
state of Marytand, in order to be employed as an assistant in a school, 
whieh he had learned was just deprived of a teacher, and which was 
under the tuauagement of the Rev. Mr. Hunt, to whom he carried 
Jetters of recommendation. Before his arrival the place was occupied, 
He was received with great hospitality by this gentleman however, 
who, conjointly with his other friends, advised him to proceed im- 
mediately 10 Queenstown, Queen Ann's county, where a vacancy had 
just occurred in the common school of that place. Carrying to that 
county letters of introduction to the board of trustees, aniong whom 
was Edward: 'Tightman, (father of the distinguished Edward Tighl- 
man, Esq. of Philadelphia,) as well as to mauy of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen in the neighborhood, he was engaged, after the 
ordinary examination, to take charge of the school. 

His object in entering upon this employment was, to acquire a sup- 
port while pursuing the study of the law. Here he remained in the 
capacity of a preceptor unti} April, 1770. During this period he 
made many valuable acquaintances, among whom was Solomon 
Wright, Esq., the father of the Hon. Mr. Wright, late senator of the 
United States, who gave him the advantage of his library, and re- 
ceived him in all respects as a member of his family. For several 
years he had little relaxation from the most vigorous industry. His 
means were scanty, as the meagre profits of his school were his sole 
support. His improvident habits of expenditure brought him eventu- 
ally into debt;.and upon his expressing his determination to relin- 
quish the business of an instructor, and to devote one year exclusively 
to the study of the law, he was arrested upon five different warrants 
of attachment. In fact, a want of economy in his pecuniary affairs 
‘was prominent through life, and frequently brought upon him the 
most unpleasant consequences. On this subject be somewhat quaintly 
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remarks respecting himself—*} am not even yet, I was not ¢hen, nor 
have I ever been, an economist of any thing but time" ~ 

in 1771, through the kind agency of George Wythe, the former 
chancellor of the state of Virginia, and the Hon. John Randolph, he 
was admitted to the bar, continued his legal studies until 1772, and 
then proceeded to Williamsburgh, where the general court was in 
session, and remained in that place until it terminated. Here he 
formed many valuable acquaintances, among whom may be men- 
tioned Patrick Henry, the great orator of the Revolntion. 

He soon after commenced the practice of the law in Accomack 
and Northampton, in Virginia, and was admitted as an attorney in 
the courts of Somerset and Worcester, which held their sessions 
four times a year. He made his residence in Somerset, where he 
soon acquired a full and lucrative practice, amounting, as le informs 
us; to about one thousand pounds per annum; which, however, was 
after a period diminished by the disturbances growing out of the 
American Revolution. At this time be was occasionally employed 
in causes of Admiralty jurisdiction, involving interests of great mag- 
nitnde, and also in some important appeals to the Congress of the 
United States. A Criminal conrt had just been established at Wil- 
liamsburgh, and Mr. Martin was employed as counsel for thirty 
prisoners, twenty-nine of whom were acquitted. His talents were at 
this time fully appreciated, and he was regarded as one of the most 
able lawyers at the bar at which he practised. 

In 1774, while attending the courts in Virginia, he was appointed 
one of a coinmittee for the county to oppose the claims of Great Bri- 
tain, and also a member of the Convention which was culled at An- 
napolis to resist the usurpations of the British crown, He threw 
the whole strength of his manty vigor, courage, and iron firmness 
into the cause of American freedom, and opposed these clainis with 
extraordinary boldness at a period, to use his own words, “ through- 
out which not only myself, but many others, did not lie down one 
night on their beds without the hazard of waking on bourd a British 
armed ship or in the other orld.” When the’ Howes were on the 
way to Chesapeak Bay, they published a mounifesto, or proclamation, 
addressed to the people of that part of the United States, against 
which they were directing their military operations. This procta- 
mation was answered in an address to the Howes by Lurnen Mar 
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vin. Tle also, about the same time, published an address, directed 
“to the inhubitants of the Peninsula between the Deluware river 
and the Chesapeak to the southward of the British lines,” which was 
distributed among them in printed hand-bills. 

Upon the Lith of February, 1778, he was appointed, through th 
advice of Judge Chace, Attorney General of the state of Maryland; in 
which office his remarkable firmness, professional knowledge, and 
uncompromising energy, were most strikingly exhibited in proseculing 
the Tories and the confiscation of their goods, No other man, in fact, 
could be found at that time of sufficient hardihood and firmness to 
fill this office. Luruer Martin was called upon at this crisis, and 
he met it with a manliness of decision and a determined power, which 
left no roam for fear; coming down upon this class of men with an 
iron hand, and bringing to bear upon them all the powers of the go- 
vernment in order to effect their total defeat and overthrow. In per- 
forming the diuies of his office in other respects, he exhibited the 
game vigorous and unquailing determination. On one oecasion, for his 
promptitude in prosecuting a man of great respect, ability, and intlu- 
ence, who was indicted for the murder of an Irishman, he was voted, 
by the friends of the murdered man, a massive service of silver plate, 
which, from official considerations, he refused to accept. 

He continued in the office of Attorney-General during a long period, 
constantly augmenting his reputation as an advocate and jurist. The 
office was conferred on him originally without his solicitation, and 
his commission found him at Accomack, giving directions to work- 
men who were engaged in the manufueture of salt. 

As a demonstration of his powers of mind, as weil as his grent lega: 
acquirements, it may be remarked, that he stood among the brightest 
and strongest at a bar, which numbered among its members a bril- 
Hiant constellation, composed of such men as Harper, Winder, Chase, 
Wirt, and Pinkney. 

In 1783 he was married to 2 Miss Cresap of Old Town in the 
state of Maryland, who was the grand-daughter of Col. Cresup, agninst 
whom the charge was brought by Mr. ¢ferson of having murdered 
the Indian family of Logan. This charge originated a long contro- 
versy between the latter gentleman and Mr. Marrix, which were 
carried on through divers inflammatory pamphlets. 

During the whole course of his practice at the bar he was a vio- 
Tent politician, and wrote for the press several pungent essays ayainst 
‘hat wns then denominated the Democratic party. 

In 1804 ke was engaged, conjointly with Mr. Harper, in the de- 
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fence of Judge Chase, then one of the justices of the Superior Court 
of the United States, who was impeached in the house of Represen- 
tatives, upon eight articles, for malfeasance in office. After a power- 
ful argument in his behalf, Judge Chase was acquitted ; a constitu 
tional majority not having been found against him upon a sing’ 
article, * 

Aaron Burr, that able though ill-fated man, was at this period the 
personal and political friend of Mr. Martin. He had just broken. 
away from his brilliant career, and public opinion had branded him 
asa traitor. In 1807, his trial for treason “in preparing the means 
of a military expedition against Mexico, a territory of the ling of 
Spain, with whom the United States were at peace,” occurred in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the district of Virginiu.. Messrs 
Wickham, Wirt, Randolph, and Martin, were engaged upon this 
cause, which involved interests of vast importance, and principles ot 
constitutional law of great magnitude. Mr. Martin appeared in 
defence of his friend, who, as every body knows, was ncquitted. 
During the whole course of the trial Mr. Maatin demonstrated 
himself to be the steadfast friend of Aaron Burr, and entered into a 
recognisance for his appearance, from day to day, before the bar of 
court. 

In 1814 Mr. Martin was appointed chief judge of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer for the city and county of Baltimore, and ful- 
filled its duties with considerable rigor, though with great success, 
until a new state law made it necessary for him to relinquish hie 
sent upon the bench. In 1818 he was again qualified as attorney- 
general of the state and district attorney for the city of Baltimore ; 
but his declining health prevented him from attending in person to 
his official duties. 

From that period to the time of his death, his mind and body were 
gradually impaired by disease, and a paralytic stroke, with which he 
was soon after attacked, almost destroyed his physical and intellec- 
tual powers. Suffering in bis old age under the goadings of penury, 
he removed to the city of New-York, to take advantage of the hos- 
Pitality of his old friend and client, Aaron Burr, who faithfully paid 
him the last rites of kindness, in the imbecillity of his age, in return 
for the valuable services which Maatin had rendered hiin, both in 
money and talent, when he was in the full vigor and glory of man- 
hood, . 

Lurser Manttn died at New-York, from the mere decay of na 
ture, on the evening of the 10th of July, 1826, aged 82 years, 
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‘The information of his death having reached Baltimore, the bench 
and the bar immediately convened in the court house of that city ; 
and on motion of the Honorable Jolm Purviance, it was “Hesulved, 
that we hear with great sensibility of the death of our venerable 
brother, the former attorney-general of Maryland, and the patri- 
arch of the profession, Luruer Manrin ; and that, as a testimony 
of just regord for his memory, and great respect for his exalted talents 
and profound learning, we will wear mourning for the space of 
thirty days.” 

As a lawyer, Mr. Martin was learned, clear, solid, and second to 
No man among his competitors. In fact he shone far above his con- 
temporaries in the accuracy of his knowledge and the clearness of 
his forensic arguments. He had drawn his legal attainments, like 
Pinkney, from the great fountains of jurisprudence ; and was content 
to exhibit them only in the light of that roason, which, Sir Edward 
Coke declares, “ is the life of the law.” Of his general powers at the 
bar, his unbroken success nd his exalted reputation abroad, are plain 
demonstrations, His mind was so completely stored with the prin- 
ciples of legal science, and his professional accuracy was so generally 
acknowledged, that his mere opinion was considered law, and is 
now deemed sound authority before any American tribuval. His 
cast of mind wus less brilliant than solid. He ordinarily commenced 
his efforts at the bar with a long, desultory, tedious exordium. He 
seemed to labor amid the vast tnass of general matiers at the com- 
mencement of his speeches, sometimes continuing for an hour in a 
confused essuy, and then suddenly springing off upon his track with 
a, strong, cogeut, and well-compacted argument. His address at the 
bar was not good, nor was his voice agreeable; consequently the 
value of his forensic efforts is based more upon the fortiter in re, 
than the suavi‘er in modo ; more upon matter than manner. The 
sensitiveness of his feelings frequently led him to acrimonious ex- 
pressions against his antagonists. He was accustomed, from the 
fashion of the age, to use a considerable quantity of the stimulus ot 
ardent spirit; and we have been credibly informed that he has de- 
livered some of his most powerful and splendid arguments under its 
strongest excitement. 

He was a man of warm heart and generous feelings, and to prove 
this, numerous examples of his benevolence might be cited; but in 
the discharge of his official duties he was rigorous and unyielding. 

Before closing this article, we must add that Mr. Marvin was op- 
posed to the adoption of the present constitution of the United States, 
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As a member of the Convention by which that instrument was framed, 
he conrbutted it in its earliest stages; and when it was committed to 
the states for their approval, he addressed a long argument to the 
legislature of Maryland, which was intended to dissuade the people 
of that state from adopting it. This argument concluded with the 
following words—“ Whether, Sir, in the variety of appointments, 
and in the scramble for them, 1 might not have as good a prospect 
to advantage myself as many others, it is not for me to say; but 
this, Sir, I can say with truth, that so far was 1 from being influ- 
enced in my conduct by interest, or the consideration of office, that 
I would cheerfully resign the appointment I now hold; 1 would 
bind myself never to accept another, either under the general go- 
vernment or that of my own state: 1 would do more, Sir, so des- 
tructive do I consider the present system to the happiness of my 
country. I would cheerfuity sacrifice that share of property with 
which heaven has blessed a life of industry. 1 would reduce my- 
self to indigence and poverty ; and those who are deurer to me than 
my own existence, 1 would entrust to the care and protection of that 
providence who hath so kindly protected myself, if on those terms 
only 1 could procure my country to reject those chains which are 
forged for it."* Mr. Martry’s violent opposition to the proposed 
frame of government was unsuccessful, but it most probably caused 
a more deliberate examination and approval than might have been 
“deemed necessary had it not been so powerfully assailed. 

Mr. Martin's personal appearance, as well as his mind, were alike 
extraordinary. He often appeared walking in the street with his 
legal documents close to his eyes for perusal—wholly abstracted 
from the world and ahsorbed in his profession. He was little ubove 
the ordinary size of men, but strong and muscular, although not very 
broad, in form. He usually wore a brown or blue dress, with ruffles 
around the wrists after the ancient fashion, and his hair tied behind 
hanging below the collar of his coat. ; 

Lutuer Martin was undoubtedly one of the ablest lawyers which 
our comntry has produced, and his nume will descend to posterity 
among the brightest of those, who have gained their reputation strictly 
at the bar, and in connection with causes which can never be detached 
from our national annals; bnt there are others of the same protession 
with natural and acquired talents certainly not superior to his, whose 
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fame will probably oceupy a broader space, merely from the fact, that 


the stege on which they pisy their part is more conspicuous than 
that on which he acted his. 
e 
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Dr. Painir Syxa Paysicx was born on the 7th of July, 1768, in 
Third, near Arch street, Philadelphia. His father, Mr. Edmund 
Physick, was a native of fingland; and his mother, Miss Syng, the 
daughter of a highly respectable citizen of Philadelphia, who was 
one of the early friends and companions of Franklin; and wtiow 
‘ame appears on the register of the American Philosophical Society as 
one of its founders, and also connected with other undertakings of pub- 
lic utility at that period. 2 

The celebrity of Doctor Paysrcx has been so general, that to the 
American reader it is almost superfluous to state that he was distin- 
guished by a long and brilliant course in Surgery and Medicine; by 
a deep and universal conviction on the medical and public mind of 
this country in favor of his kill ; and by traits of character so promi- 
nent and so peculiar, that the chances are very improbable of their 
being repeated in any other individual. Even if Nature should renew 
her production, the difference of circumstances in which it will be 
placed, from the immense changes constantly and rapidly occurring 
in our social state, will prevent the same mode and degree of develop- 
ment, 7 

‘The subject of our memoir received his academic education from 
Robert Proud, in “ Friends’ Academy,” and during the time lived in 
the family of Mr. John Tod, the father-in-law of the present Mra, Ma- 
dison. He then entered the classical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and obtained his knowledge of the languages from Mr. 
James Davidson, one of the best scholars of his day, No small fond- 
ness for these his earlier studies remained with him to the end of his 
life. 

Having passed honorably through his college studies, he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His father now considered him ready 
to engage in the study of medicine, and placed him under the charge 
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of the lute Dr. Adam Kuhn one of the most learned and successful 
physicinus of that day. 

His first introduction to anatomy excited strongly his aversion and 
disgust lo the profession of medicine-—it was the boiling of a skeleton 
in the Medical College in Filth street, now the Health Office. He re 
turned home, and implored his father to change his destination ; it was 
all in vain. Finding his father thus inexorable, he began his medical 
studies in earnest, 

When twenty years of age, in 1788, his father took him to London, 
and succeeded in fixing hiin ander the direction. of Mr. John Hunter, 
the great surgeon of the day ; and now looked upon as the first medi- 
eal inan that the British empire has produced, his posthumous reputa- 
tion having gone vastly beyond any that he ever had, wheu alive, 

Being placed in a dissecting-room, he distinguished himselt in a 
short time by his assidnity, and by the neatness and success of his dis- 
sections ; he became a favorite with Mr. Home, the assistant in the 
rooms, and also with Mr. Hunter. The confidence and purtiality of 
the latter were exhibited in the year 1790, while he was still a student 
under him, by Mr. Hunter using grent exertions, and successfully, to 
get him elected tfouse Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. 

In the year 1791 he ‘received his diploma froin the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, After which he visited Edinburgh, aud hay- 
ing spent a winter there, took out the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in the University, in 1792. In the latter part of the same year he re- 
turned home, higtly instructed in his profession ; after having declin- 
ed offers by his preceptor Mr. Hunter, of a promising aud advantage- 
ous kind, for hitn to settle in London, this course was probably infla- 
euced in some degree by his health, which the climate and atmosphere 
of that metropolis did not suit, 

The year 1793 brought him distinctly and prominently into pub- 
lie notice. ‘The premonitory ipdications of a fatal epidemic being 
on the approach, were but too fuithfully verified, when, on the 19th of 
August, the celebrated Rush announced to his fellow-citizens that a 
malignant and mortal fever had broken ont’ among them. This start 
ling intelligence, whereby the repose of the public mind was disturbed, 
was received with the agitation and surprise created by some unex- 
pected convulsion of nature ; by some it was discredited, and strong 
indignation expressed against its author. The celerity, however, with 
which the disease invaded the several walks of life, left no room for 
disputation, and all that remained to be done, was to make the best 
vossible arrangements for its visitation, Among the measures of the 
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day, recommended by the College of Physicians on the 27th of Au- 
gust, and carried iuto immediute effect, was the providing a large and 
airy hospital in the neighborhood of the city, {or the reception of such 
poor persons as could not be accommodated with suitable advanta- 
ges in private houses. The erection of the Bush Hill Hospital was 
the result of this recommendation ; and Dr. Paystcx having offered 
his services, was chosen physician of the same. He left his lodgings 
in tawn, entered immediately upon his new duties, and continued in 
the exercise of them till the disease hud passed away. 

In the year 1794 he was appointed a prescribing physician in the 
Philadelphia Dispensary, and a surgeon to the Pemsylvania Hospital ; 
the public confidence was also exhibited by his practice increasing with 
no ordinary rapidity. 

A recurrence of the yellow fever as an epidemic, in 1798, led again 
toa performance of similar duties in the Bush Hill Hospital. The 
zeal and fidelity with which be went through these, were recognised 
in the presentation of some elegant pieces of silver plate. Their cost 
was upwards of one thousand dollars, and they bore the following in- 
scription 

« From the Board of Managers of the Marine and City Hospitals, to 
Puitie Syxa Paysicn, M. D. 
Asa mark of their respectful approbation of his voluntary and ines- 
timable services, as Resident Physician at the City Hospital 
in the calamity of 1798.” 


On Sept. 18th, 1800, he married Miss Emlen, the daughter of a 
gentleman of learning, distinction, and wealth, and who belonged 
to the very respectable Society of Friends. She died in 1820, leaving 
four chidren now alive-—two sons and two daughters. 

In 1805, the chair of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania 
having been made a distinct one, he was elected to it ; the success of 
his operations and lectures in the Pennsylvania Hospital, is considered 
to have created and established this change. 

In July, 1819, he resigned his chair of Surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and was appointed to that of Anatomy, vacated, the pre- 
ceding November, by the death of his nephew, Dr. Dorsey. 

The latest of his appointments was in 1836, when he was elected an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don, and soon after received his diploma; he is said to have beer 
very much pleased with this mark of respect from a city whore hr 
early studies had been conducted. 
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‘The earliest commendatory notice of him is found in the Treatise: 
on the Blood by his preceptor, John Hunter. The latter wishing to 
arrive at some general conclusions on certain phenomena of the blood, 
a8 to its coagulability and putrescence under several conditions named, 
performed experiments on the subject, which were rather incomplete 
and unsatisfactory to himself; to verify, however, what he had done, 
he says, “ Many of these experiments were repeated by my desire by 
Dr. Puysicx, now of Philadelphia, when he acted as house-surgeon 
to St. George’s hospital, whose accuracy I could depend upon.” 

Tn 1793 he, in conjunction with Dr. Cathrall, made several dissec- 
tions of persons dead of yellow fever, which proved its inflammatory 
character, and that its principal violence fell on the stomach. These 
observations were not absolutely new, because they had been preceded 
by similar ones by Dr. Mitchill, in his acconnt of the yellow fever of 
Virginia in 1737 and 1741, and by corresponding ones in the West 
Indies. They had, however, an important local influence in correct- 
ing the prevailing notions of the disease, by proving, that se far from 
being one of debility, it presented the highest possible grade of inflam- 
mation,—one exactly similar to what is produced by acrid poisons, as 
arsenic, introduced into the stomach. The principle was thus este- 
blished, that the reputed putrid phenomena were merely the expression 
of the gastric inflammation, and that the proper treatment was precise- 
ly the reverse of what had obtained. 

To this advance in the therapeutic indications of a disense so fatal 
and so terrifying, was added one of a most important prophylactic or 
preventive kind, At a time when it was perilous to the practice, as 
well as to the reputation for sanity of any physician, to assert that the 
yellow fever was generated among us and not imported,"he had the 
manliness and dignity to declare openly this obnoxious truth. He 
also admonished the people, that the trne protection from such visita- 
tions, was not in establishing an empty system of quarantine laws, and 
thereby interrupting foreign commerce, but in cleanliness at their own 
doors and along their own wharves. These were the views taken and 
enforced at the same time, by the eloquence and fervor of a Rush 
‘To this idea, constantly urged upon public attention, are to be traced 
the very complete and effective arrangements for supplying the city 
of Philadelphia with water, by applying, if required, the whole cur 
tent of the Schuylkill to the purpose. 

To the walks of Surgery, however, we must look for the genius of 
Pryesce in its most decided and extensive application, It is there 
that we find it exhibiting a series of triumphs over cases of dis 
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ease which had baffled the skill of men only inferior to himself and 
it is there that it was most active in inventions to improve and to 
pal.iate established modes of treatment. His management of disensed 
joints by perfect rest, elevation, and diet, is a happy substitute for the 
errors generated under the use of the term scro:ula or white swelling, 
and ending either by ampntation or in death sometimes in both. 
His tre tment of the inflammation of the hip-joint in children (coxalvia), 
by a spliat, low diet, and frequent purging, exhihits another of those 
successful innovations upon ordinary practice. His invention of an ap- 
propriate treatment and enre for that loathsome disease, artificial anus, 
which invention has bzen so unceremonionsly modifi2d and claimed 
by a distinguished French surgeon, the late Baron Dupnytren, is a 
proof of the activity and resotreas af his professional mind. Another 
invention, still more frequent in its enployment, from the greater nnm- 
ber of such cases, is the application of the sxtar to tie enre of fractures 
of bras rafasing to write, Other inventions are found in the treat 
ment of mortification by blisters; of anthrax by caustic alkali; the 
ligature of kid skin for arteries in excisions of the fe nale breast. To 
him, also, we owe the original act, if not invention, of pumping aut the 
stomach in cases of poisoni ig; also an i nprove nent in the treat nent 
of fractures of the condytes of the os hn nzti, so as to render the resto- 
ration parfect. We mizht in this way go on to et nerate many other 
points of excellence about him ; but, however appropriate it might be 
ta o for a co nolets.expriition of the n, the s race allotted ta a memoir 
of this kind mnst prohibit 2 more extensive and complete anniun- 
ciation. ‘Thosa who have had an opportunity of witnassing hia prac- 
tice extensively, will at least conclude with us in saying, Nihil te- 
tigit, quod non ornavit. 

‘With this graat fertility in invention and ardor in the prosecution of 
his profession, his or ginal papers, as published, are few, and they are 
also very short. 

Lecturing for many years on Surgery, his chief organ of publicity 
was his class of students. The Fle-nents of Surgery, published by his 
nephew, Dr. Dorsey, contain the most perfect account of his opinions 
and practice up to that period. = 

To the precading claims to professional veneration, were united 
physical qualifications of the most perfect kind. He had a correct, 
sharp, and discriminating eye; a hand delicate in its touch and move- 
ment, ani which never trenbled or faltered; an entire composure and 
self-possession, the energy of which increased upon an unexpected 
emergency. He hada forethought of all possible contingencies 2 and 
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demands during a great operation, and therefore had every thing pre- 
pared for it; when performed, he entered upon a most conscientious 
discharge of his duty to the patient, and watched him with a vigilance 
and anxiety which never remitted till his fate was ascertained, 

1fto.the foregoing brilliant quatities as an operator, and the joud plan- 
dits which attended their exercise, we add a chastening of feeling which 
subdued every sentiment of vanity and regulated entirely his judg- 
ment; and that he had an invincible repugnance, a horror at engeging 
in dangerons operations through osteutation, and where the probabili- 
ties of eure were not largely in favor of the patient; we have in this 
suromury the most perfect example of a surgeon which this country 
has ever seen. But as these great points and striking professional 
landinarks seldom come in clusters, it will probably be long in the 
course of Providence before there wilt be a re-union of all the same 
excellent qualities, 

His operation for the stone on Chief Justice Marshall, in 1931, was 
the last of his great efforts. He anticipated it with much anxiety, but 
when brought to the point, he rallied finely—every thing was, as usual, 
in readiness, The unexpected turn given to the oyeration by the al- 
most incredible number, probably a thousand, of small calenti which 
he met with, and their adhesion to the internal cont of the bladder, 
did not disconcert him in the slightest degree. He in a little time de- 
tected the existing state of things, and they were brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, being followed by a complete cure. This operation 
‘was the more interesting fro.n the distinction of its two principa! per- 
sonages ; the one, the acknowledged head of the legal profession, and 
the other of the medical ; and both sustaining themselves, though in 
advanced life, by that tone of moral firmness and dignity which had 
advanced them from inconsiderable beginnings to the statious which 
they then occupied. 

Dr. Puysrck was of middling stature, and not inclined to corpu- 
lence cven at his best periods of health. His bust was a remarkably 
hne one ; he had a well-formed head and face, the expression of the lat- 
ter being thonghtful and pensive, sometimes enlivened in conversation 
by a smile, but very seldom so spontaneously. His nose was aquiline 
ond thin; and his eye hazel, well-fornied, vivid, and searching—his 
gaze seeined sometimes to penetrate into the very interior of the body. 
His eye acquired additional effect from his pallid, fixed, and statue-like 
face. His hands were small, delicate, and flexible. He dressed with 
great neatness: his clothes being put on with an exact attention to the 
Process, and being from year to year of a uniform cut Many, no 
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doubt, remember the very admirable and characteristic appearance 
imparted to his physiognomy and head by the use of hair powder, and 
how this almost solitary remnant among the gentlemen of Philadelphia. 
of an ancient fashion, seemed to be in eutire harmony with his own 
individuality of mind and of reputation. 

Dr. Prrsicn’s traits as a teacher corresponded with other points 
in his character. His conrse of Surgery, upon which his reputation 
was founded in an especial mauner, was eminently practical and ine 
structive. He did not pretend to range over the whole field of this 
science, but limited himself to topics of daily occurrence, or at least 
such as might be expected in the practice of any medical man. Re+ 
lying upon his own experience and habits of observation, he had but 
little to do with the opinions of others ; he quoted them rarely, and 
never in such a way as to leave the point unsettled by an array of op- 
posite authorities. His opinions were for the most part fonnded upou 
deep reflection, and were decided in one way or another; he never 
leaned to one side and inctined to another, so os to neutraltse his 
weight ; he either admitted entire want of information, or considered 
himself in possession of the requisite degree of it. This tone of senti- 
ment pervading his lectures, they were most e:ninently didietic, and 
were listened to with a thorough conviction of their correctness ; indecu, 
such was his authority, that it was held almost indisputable—to oppose 
it, was to brand one’s self with folly, 

He decidedly preferred studying every thing for himself in the la- 
boratory of Nature, beginning his analysis of the human machine in a 
dissecting-room, and solving the problem of its disorders and their cure 
in a hospital. The proposition in every disease he considered as 
limiting itself to the positive experience of what bad done good and 
what had done harm. His consnitations always assumed this charneter, 

As his opinions were, for the most part. formed with deliberation, 30 
they were retained with firmness; and they, like his habits, were du- 
rable to an extreme. ‘This we may account for, inasmuch as they 
were never taken up on capricious grounds, but always upon the most 
scrupulous examination of proof. He required, too, personal proof, 
such as would satisfy his understanding, through his eyes, his ears, 
and his touch. Naturally exact, systematic, and persevering, these 
traits were fully developed by his education and training. 

Not being given to expressions of sentimentulities, his cold and steady 
manner was mistaken by some for apathy: he felt, however, acute- 
ly, when not the slightest external indication of it appeared. He was 
always anxious and excited when preparing for a great operation, and 
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when it was finished, spent sometimes the remainder of the day in bed, 
in order to recover and tranquilize himself, ‘The death of patients not 
unfrequently laid him up, from the excess of his sensibilities, 

Having undergone a protracted illness, which reduced him to a 
most suffering and debilitated state, he died on the 13th of December, 
1837, being in his seventisth year. He was interred in Christ Church 
burying-ground, corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Pluladelphie, with 
the strongest expressions of public respect, 
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JAMES BUCHANAN. 


“ PENNSYLVANIA'S Favorite Son,” as Mr. Bucanan has been affec- 
tionately breveted, was born at a picturesque spot called Stony 
Batter, in the immediate vicinity of Mercersburg, in Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, April 28,1791. From his earliest youth he 
evinced a degree of mental and physical vigor, which gave the hap- 
piest promise of future extensive usefulness and distinction, 

His father was one of the pioncers of Western Pennsylvania, an 
Trishman by birth, and a person of strung sense, great integrity, aud 
indomitable energy. He marricd Elizabeth Speer, daughter of a 
respectable furmer in Adums County, who was distingu.shed for her 
intellectual superiority und earnest piety. In 1798 the family removed 
to Mercersburg, where their son, Janus Bucuanan, received his curly 
education, in English, Latin, and Greck. 

At the age of sixteen he entered Dickinson College, Carlisle, where 
te graduated with the highest honors in 1809. Having determined 
xo adopt the law as his profession, he commenced the study of it with 
Judge Hopkins, of Lancaster, and was admitted to the bar, November 
17, 1812. Llere he speedily attuimed a degree of eminence rarely 
enjoyed by youthful devotces of that exacting mistress, and, after 
only four years of practice, he was called upon to defend before the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, during the session of 1816-17, a distin- 
gaished judge, who was tried upon articles of impeachment. This he 
did with brilliant success, unaided by senior counsel. Tis practi 
aud hig reputation, increased with alinost unprecedented rapidity, and 
at the age of forty, when he gracefully retired from his profession, 
lis name had occurred more frequently in the “ Reports” of the Stute, 
than that of any other lawyer of this period. 

Once only, after his retirement, did Mr. BucuaNaNn appear in- 
court, and then in a cause which did his heart, as well as head, so 
imuch honor that we cannot refrain from mentioning it. A poor 
widow, whose little all was in imminent danger from an action of 
ejectment, appealed most urgently to him for professional aid, ins 
case male almost hopeless by the technical difficultics which surrounded 
it, Acting upon the seriptural injunction, to “comfort widows in 
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their distress," he undertook the €suse with such earnestness and 
ability as to overcome all opposition, and establish the poor woman's 
undeniable title to the property in question. Thus did Mr. BucHaNan 
give, in public, evidence of that kindness of heart so obstinately 
denied him by those who, unable to find a flaw in his moral character 

"or political integrity, assail him in those points only defensible by 
Friends, who have had the privilege of knowing and appreciating hia 
many acts of graceful and unobtrusive benevolence. 

The military episode in Mr. Bucuanay’s life must not be forgotten. 
During the War of 1812, when the British, after destroying the public 
buildings of Washington, threatened an attack upon Baltimore, a 
public meeting was held at Lancaster, to obtain voluntcers to march 
to the defence of their sister city. With words of stirring eloquence, 
Mr. Bucganan addressed his fellow-citizens, appealing to their 
patriotism, to expel the intruders from a soil made sacred by the 
Dlood of their forefathers; and then, proving his sincerity by his 
actions, he registered his name at the head of the enrollment-list as a 
private soldier. lis example was followed by many gallant spirits, 
and the company, commanded by Judgo Menry Shippen, marched to 
Baltimore, and served under Major Charles Stcrret Ridgeley, until 
they were honorably discharged. 

Mr. Bucnanan then evinecd his devotion to his country no less 
decidedly in the Legislative Hulls of Pennsylvania, where, when 
Philadelphia was in danger of an attack, he made the most urgent 
appeals to the Legislature to adopt measures for her protection. On 
lieing re-clected, in 1815, le gave his ardent support to the bill, 
appropriating three lnndved thousand dollars, as a loan to the Federal 
government, to pay the State velunteers and militia for services to 
the United States. In 1820 he was elected to Congress, and soon’ 
took a position among the most able debaters in that body. 

The second specch which Mr. Brewanax delivered, in this new 
arena, was upon a bill to establish a general system of Bankruptcy. 
Mr. Lowndes, one of South Carolina’s most gifted and cherished 
statesmen, whose health, at that time fast failing, prevented him from 
speaking on a subject which he considered so important, selected, 
with prophetic foresight, Pennsylvania's young representative, to 
express his views and convictions, in which (2s he was aware) he fully 
sympathized, This Mr. Urewanan did in a manner that excited the 
admiration and attention of the country, and gave him at once a 
reputation for eloquence and statesmanlike ability, which he bas 
always sustained unquestioned. An instance of his magnanimity, 
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which occurred in connection with this event; may not be out of 
place here. Not many ycars since, an old friend of his was alluding 
to this speech, and mentioning the adm’ n it excited, and the 
predictions of future distinction to which it gave rise, when Mr. 
Bucuanax, with noble frankness, disclaimed all right to any credit 
for a speech which was really, he said, that of Mr. Lowndes, aud 
mercly delivered by him. Such an avowal, made so long after that 
distinguished statesman had passed away, shows a degree of generous 
candor rarely met with. 

We cannot, in this brief sketch, attempt an account of the various 
occasions on which he distinguished himself whilst a member of tho 
Mouse: abler pens have already described, with graphic power, this 
portion of his career. Ono event, however, in which he was associnted 
with, and opposed to, some of the ablest and must prominent men in 
the country, must not be passed unnoticed. his was the trial of 
Judge Peck, of the District Court of Missouri, against whom articles 
of impeachment were passed, upon which he was tried before tho 
Senate. The circumstances were these. In December, 1825, the 
claims of the widow and children of one Antoine Soulard, to Jands 
in Missouri and the then Territory of Arkansas, were decided upon 
adversoly by Judge Peck. One of the prosecuting counsel, Luke E. 
Lawless, of St. Louis, wrote a respectful article fur a newspaper, in 
which he pointed out the errors into which he conceived the Judgo 
to have fallen, Upon this the Judge lad him summoned, and, after 
depriving him of the right to practise his profession, committed him to 
prison. Mr, Lawless then appealed to the House of Kepresentatives, 
and his memorial was referred to the Judiciary Committee, of which 
Mr. Bucnanan was chairman. The committee reported, unanimously, 
artigles of impeachment against Judge Peck, which were adopted by 
the House, and presented to the Senate, upon which that body 
resolyed itself into a court of impeachment for his trial, Five mana- 
gers were chosen, by ballot, on the part of the House, to conduct the 
prosecution: they were James Brcwaxan, of Pennsylvania, Henry 
P. Storrs, of New York, George McDuflie, of South Carolina, Am- 
brose Spencer, of New Jersey, and Charles Wickliffe, of Kentucky. 
‘The counsel for the defendant were William Wirt and Jonathan 
Meredith. The case was opened, on the part of the prosecution, by 
Mr. McDuffie in a specch of great power, and closed by Mr. Bu- 
CMANAN, who, confining himself closely to the Jegal and constitutional 
questions involved, presented an argument so eloquent, and so con- 
vincing, that, although the Senate refused, by a vote of 22 to 21, to 
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punish Judge Peck, it passed, 2 short time after, unanimously, 
an act, obviating the technical objections which had prevented his 
conviction, and so framed the Jaw that no Judge could again ventare 
to commit a like offence. 

Mr. Bucuanan retired voluntarily from Congress at the close of 
his fifth term, and was alinost immediately after appointed, by Gencral 
Jackson, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Russia. 
Tie remained there two years, in which time he concluded the first 
commercial treaty between the United States and Russia, which 
secured to our merchants and navigators important privileges in the 
Baltic and Black Seas. Wis personal popularity at the court of the 
Czar contributed not a little to this result, and tho impression which 
his dignified courtesy and attractive social qualities made upon all 
who were there associated with him, was most pleasingly described 
by his successor. 

Upon his return, in 1888, he was elected to the United States 
Senute, which had, during his absence, been the scene of one of the 
most violent struggles our country bas ever witnessed, A rupture 
between General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun had led to a dissolution 
of the Cubinct; a new tariff had been enacted, and the battle against 
a renewal of the charter of the United States Bank had bec fought, 
and won by the administration party. In this position, Mr. Bo- 
CHANAN displayed the sume profound ability, calm judgment, and 
statesmunlike qualities, joined to the never-failing courtesy which 
had distinguished him in the Lower House, and took from the first a 
prominent part in al) subjects which arose for discussion and disposal 
at that eventful period. At no time in our country's history, or at 
least since the courtly days of the First Congress, has the United 
States Senate’ presented such an array of varied and distinguished 
talont. 

There was Calhoun, always imposing, enthusiastic in his devotion 
to the interests of his beloved Carolina, and never failing to com- 
mand admiration even from his opponents; Daniel Webster, whose 
giant intellect was acknowledged and deferred to even in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain; Henry Clay, the trusted idol and fearless 
champion of his party; Silas Wright, the model statesman, whose 
uprightness and consistency, together with a vigor and perspicacity of 
mind which never failed to elucidate any subject which he undertook, 
and whose gentler qualities endeared him to all who ever knew him; 
Thomas H. Benton, whose mental power and untiring industry 


enabled him to master a subject however abstruse, and handle it with 
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telting effect; John Forsyth, the graceful and ready debater, whose 
quickness and skill in parrying attacks made upon the administration 
during the contest in 1831 and 1832, was compared to a triumph of 
small-sword exercise. 

With such men did Mr. Becnaxan take a position confessedly 
second to none in ability and learning. To the various subjects 
which were acted upon dnring the ten years that he was in tho 
Senate, we shall merely allude: the French Indemnity bill, which 
he warmly advocated; the attempted agitation of the question of 
slavery, by the introduction of a Dill for abolishing it in the District 
of Columbia, which was opposed hy Mr. Bucianay as an unwise and 
inflammatory measure; the Texan Revolation, in which he evinced 
always a deep interest; the naturalization question, in favor of 
which he took strong ground; the debate on expunging the resolu- 
tions of censure upon the gallant old soldier, whose fearlessncss and 
inflexibility had carried him triumphantly through a political contest 
as fierce and desperate as the military one in which he won the 
laurels that gave him a placo in the foremost ranks of his country’s 
heroes. Here Mr. Bucitanan spoke con amore, and, the vote being 
taken immediately after he had concluded, the objectionable resolu- 
tions were expunged from the records of the Senate. The Sub- 
Treasury bill, also, was defended by him with ability und carnestucss. 
Passing on to the Tyler administration, we find another attempt 
being made to re-charter the United States Bank, which was vetoed 
by the President, whose action in the matter was warmly sustained 
by Mr. Bucwanan. The question of the annexation of Texas next 
came up, and was eloquently advocated by him, as he had from the 
beginning shown a kind and active interest in the young State. The 
pill passed only a few days before the inauguration of Mr. Polk, 
upon which Mr. Becuanay left the Senate to take the chair of Se- 
cretary of State. In this department, he had many important and 
delicate subjects to meet and dispose of. The Oregon question, which 
had been pending during the previous administration, had now assumod 
a position of critical importance, which demanded prompt and decided 
action. A proposal had been made for its adjustment by Mr. Tyler, 
hy fixing the line of latitude at 49° N. This was accordingly re- 
newed by Mr. Bucitanay, in his first protocol to the British Minister, 
Mr. Packenbam, bat irumediately rejected by him, without reference 
to his government. Mr. Bucwaxan then replied, in a stato paper 
of great power and elaborate detail, in which he exhibited the claims 


of the United States to the whole territory, and proved that the 
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compromise proposed was an exhibition of great generosity on the 
part of our government, proceeding from a desire to avoid a rupture 
between two countries, to whose welfare mutual friondliness is so 
essential. IIe concluded by formally withdrawing the proposition, 
which decided the fate of the controversy, and took the matter out 
of Mr, Packenham’s contro}. 

‘The spirited and determined tone of this despatch satisfied the 
British Cabinet that our government was resolved to maintain its 
rights, and produced, very soon, a proposal from them to settle the 
boundary according to the offer made by Mr. Polk. This it declared 
was its ultimatum. In the dilemma, the President determined to 
submit the matter to the Senate, which was then in session, and, that 
body having recommended an acceptance of the proposition, it was 80 
settled. 

Our relations with Mexico began now to assume an angry aspect ; 
in truth, our forbearance towards that government had been trifled 
with to a degree that rendered armed remonstrance a positive neces- 
sity. Our troops having advanced to Corpus Christi, the Mexicans 
erussed the Rio Grande, and, without awaiting the form of a decla- 
ration of war, commenced open hostilities. Under these ciroum- 
stances, there was but one course to pursue, and Congress declared 
war, and passed a bill authorizing the acceptance of a volunteer force 
of ten thousand men; upon which fifty thousand pressed forward, 
eager for the glory of defending their country’s rights. 

The history of this war (where the unparalleled success of our 
noble little army, in numbers a mere handful compared to the force 
to which they were opposed, scemed at the time, and appears un 
retrospection, almost miraculous) is too well known, and too proudly 
recorded in our country’s annals, to need more than a passing allu- 
sion. Our troops, whose chivalric gallantry, high honor, and gene- 
rous humanity, not Jess than their unfailing courage and strategic 
skill, shone never more brilliantly than during this campaign, por- 
formed prodigies of valor, and, aided by our no less efficient naval 
forces, proceeded uninterruptedly upon a series of victories which 
-esulted in unfurling from the enemy’s capital the stars and stripes 
of our glorious republic. During this time, Mr. BucnaNan was ever 
on the alert to seize the fitting moment to terminate, by an honorable 
and advantageous treaty, a contest 20 fortunate in its results to us, 
and so disastrous to our antagonists. The terms proposed by our 
government were, in point of generosity, unequalled in the history 
of nations. ‘ : 
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To our country, however, the acquisition of California, and the 
peace which enabled us at once to profit by the wealth resulting 
therefrom, more than compensated for any additional advantages of 
territory which, a3 some suggested, might have been obtained; but 
only, as they did not consider, by on unwarrantable sacrifice of life 
and money, In this negotiation, Mr. Bucnanan especially avoided 
European intervention, and instructed our minister to Mexico, Mr. 
Stidell, emphatically to decline all auch offered mediation, 

In 1849, at the close of Mr. Polk's administration, Mr. Bucnanan 
retired to private life; but even then his watchful eye was still upon 
the ship of state, and his far-secing sagacity appreciated, while yct 
but a speck in the political horizon, the storm which was gathering, 
and which, unless prompt and vigorous precautions were taken, would 
bring destruction upon the vessel which had already met and weathered 
so many dangers. The slavery agitation was spreading with feurful 
rapidity and violence in the North, whilst a spirit of determined 
resistance to what they deemed an unwarrantable interference with 
the rights of property, was equally strong in the Southern States, 
Our veteran statesmen were reduced to a little band, who had thought 
to enjoy tranquillity and freedom from care in their declining years, 
but who found themselves again called upon to aid their country in 
her need. Olay, Webster, and Cass in the Senate, and Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN in his own State, (where his voice was all-potent,) brought 
forward conciliatory resolutions and suggestions, like oil upon the 
troubled waters of the opposing factions, “saying to the North, give 
up, and to the South, keep not back,” until finally, by the united 
efforts of these devoted patriots, aided by the “good men and true” 
from both sections of the country, the compromise measures of 1850 
were passed, occasioning a jubilee long to be remembered throughont 
the Union, The broad national ground taken by Pennsylvania 
throughout this memorable contest, gave her a new right to the 
prond title of the Keystone State, in which she has always gloried, 

Mr. BucHanan now gave himself up to the calm pleasures of 
country life, at his beautiful home near Lancaster, where he dis- 
pensed a Southern-like hospitality to all who came within its limits, 
and where he himself, always genial and agreeable, was the very 
life of the home circle. This was composed of the charming niece, 
whose beauty, and grace of manner, and peculiar conversational at- 
tractions were as remarkable in the then school-girl, as now they are 
in the hostess of the Executive mansion; and of two nephews, with 


the almost coristant addition of visitors of all ages. 
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Notwithstanding any fatigue he might have undergone during tho 
day, Mr. Bucnanan always devoted his evenings to the family, who 
engerly anticipated the rich treat afforded by his inexhaustible variety 
af anecdotes of people and events in this country, as also in Russia, 
which were told with a spirit and interest inidescribably fascinating. 
These were always cheerfully contributed to the entertainment of the 
little cirele, and a participation in any social game merrily and cor- 
dially acceded to. It is in his home-life that Mr. Bucwanan should 
be seen and known by those who doubt his possession of those genial 
qualities which so adorn it. 

From this quict happiness, he was summoncd, in 1853, by Presi- 
dent Pierce, to represent our government at the court of St. James, 
This mission he reluctantly consented to accept. The Central 
American difficulty was at that time under discussion, and Mr. 
Bucuanan’s despatches to Lord Clarendon on the subject are con- 
sidered models of concise simplicity and ability. The question had, 
however, been complicated by previous negotiations, and atill remains 
unsettled. In March, 1856, Mr. Bucnanan resigned the position, 
and returned home to a welcome so cordial and demonstrative, as to 
prove most satisfactorily how fully he and his services were appre- 
ciated by his countrymen. He was unanimously nominated the June 
following (by the Democratic Convention assembled at Cincinnati) 
for the Presidency, and, despite a twofold opposition, triumphuntly 
elected, 

On the 4th of March, 1857, he was inaugurated as the President 
of the United States. Great difficulties were before him. There 
were international variances with Spain and Central America to be 
adjusted ; but the most serious troubles rose out of questions pertain- 
ing to slavery in Kansas. ‘The North and the South wore becoming in- 
volved in contentions that threatened the Union. Mr. Buchanan 
sought to be a peace-maker. Ie gave the South a fuir representa- 
tion in the Cabinet. He signed the bill, passed by Congress, sub- 
mitting the whole question of slavery indirectly to the people of the 
Territory. Kansas became a Free State. The South was not satis- 
fied. Sectional jealousies were excited. The Southern Confeder- 
acy was organized in spite of all Mr. Buchanan's efforts to allay 
the rebellion. Scarcely had he retired from office in 1861, before 
the war was opened. He returned to Wheatland to pass the rest 
of his days in private life. History will assign him a position 


among the distinguished men of America. 
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